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INTRODUCTION. 


In complying with the wish of the translator of this 
work, that I should preface it with a few remarks, to 
indicate its character and purpose, I greatly regret that 


-T am not in possession of more particular information 


as to the author. He is a minister of the Reformed 
Church of France, but, I believe, has not held a pas- 
toral charge, and although—as his works prove—a man 


of truly original powers, and with clear conceptions as 


to the dignity and duty of the Pulpit, has not for some 
reason attracted much attention as a preacher. In this 
respect, he is only another example of a fact not un- 
common, that the ideal and the actual are not always 
combined in the same person, and that an admirable 
power of criticism does not ensure an equally admirable 
power of execution. 

The following work has attained a wide popularity 
among those who use the French language; haying 
reached the 18th edition. Another work of the same 
character, the subjects of which are taken from the sub- 
sequent reign of Louis XV., has even a greater popu- 
larity ; and coming down into the age of the Encyclo- 
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pedists, has afforded the writer an opportunity of em- 
ploying the graphic power he possesses in so eminent a 
degree, in presenting strong portraits of the men who 
figured in that age of enfeebled superstition, systematized 
infidelity, and shameless corruption of manners. Should 
the present work meet the favor of American readers 
which it deserves, the other will be laid before them in 
due time. The “History of the Council of Trent,” by 
the same author, is a work of a different kind but of 
great merit, as a succinct narrative of the essential 
characteristics of that period. 

The book now presented to the public might well be 
left to. speak for itself. Its objects and merits will need 
no endorsement when they are examined by the class 
of intelligent readers for whom the work is intended. 
It is substantially a work on eloquence, especially sa- 
cred eloquence, and none the less worthy of respectful 
attention, because its criticisms are embodied in a spirit- 
ed narrative, embracing occurrences and persons which 
belong to the actual history of that extraordinary’era. 
The shght thread of fiction by which the disquisitions 
are held together, instead of injuring the effect of the 
work as a contribution to sacred rhetoric, imparts a 
life-like air of reality to the whole; and, as a repro- 
duction of the men and manners of the time, will entitle 
the author to rank with other great masters in this line. 
He has diligently studied not only the written produc- 
tions of that wonderful age (justly called the Augustan 
age of France), which have come down to us in the form 
of works in divinity and general literature, but he has 
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made a Careful use of the “ Memoires,” which abounded 
- in that, as they have in every other period in the history 
of the French people. Some one has remarked, that 
_ there is a strong individualism in the French character, 
which inclines every man to regard himself as a centre 
of his own times and of sufficient importance to warrant 
a record of the relations between himself and public 
events and persons. To this feeling, probably, is owing | 
_ the fact that no nation is so rich in those biographical 
memoirs which are the materials for general history, and 
out of which a judicious writer may cull notices of inci- 
dents and individuals, which, when well arranged, repro- 
duce the “time” more effectually than can be done by 
those stately generalizations which often pass under the 
name of history. As in individual, so in national history, 
details are necessary to accurate knowledge: they are 
the strands which make the web. Our author has evi- 
dently made himself well acquainted with the depositories 
of these details, and is indebted to them for many facts, 
which, if I am not mistaken, will modify the common 
judgment in respect to some points, concérning which 
a sort of traditional but not well-authenticated notion 
pervades our literature. The letters of Mad. de Sevigné, 
the memoirs of the Duc de St. Simon, Cardinal Baus- 
 set’s memoirs of Bossuet, Saint Beuve, and many others, 
well sifted and compared, furnish the best data for an 
estimate of that most remarkable age, some previous 
knowledge of which is necessary to a satisfactory peru- 
- sal of this work. 

The author has chosen, as a centre of movement, the 
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circumstance of a sermon to be delivered by the Court 
preacher Bourdaloue—then in the height of his fame— 
before Louis the Great, in the Court chapel, on Good- 
Friday. The narrative commences by a dialogue in the 
garden at Versailles between the Marquis de Fénélon 
(one of the purest men of that day, and well known for 
his partiality to the Jansenists of the Port-royal), and 
his nephew, the Abbé Fénélon, afterwards celebrated for 
his writings, some of which have secured a permanent 
place in the literature of subsequent times. The conver- 
sation turns on the state of the Court morals ; and the 
Marquis, evidently no courtier, condemns severely the 
evil example set by the monarch, then living in uncon- 
cealed adultery with Madame de Montespan. We must 
refer to the memoirs of the time for the details; which, 
however, are referred to in the narrative, no farther than 
as they furnish occasion for the introduction of the sub- 
ject of Court preaching and Court preachers, especially 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue ; the latter of whom is the next 


day to preach before the King. The Marquis and his _ 


nephew, while conversing on. the subject, overtake a 
party walking in one of the avenues, which proves to 
be “the Philosophers;” a term of very different mean- 
ing from that in which it was employed in the subse- 
quent reign. In this case, “the Philosophers” were Bos- 
suet, Flechier, Renaudot, Fleury, Langeron, and others, 
chiefly ecclesiastics; but in the last instance, Voltaire, 
Helvetius, Holbach and others, sworn enemies of all 
religion. 


When the Fénélons join the party, they are discuss- 
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ing a grand passage in Isaiah, which furnishes occasion 


for some excellent criticism ; but the Marquis and Bos- 


suet separating from the group, the former delicately but 


- firmly speaks to the latter of the private as well as pub- 


lic fidelity due from the professed ministers of God, who 
are called to deal with the royal conscience. In short, 
Bossuet is roused to do his duty, and in the course 
of his endeavor to persuade Bourdaloue to seize the 
next day’s opportunity of preaching before the King, 
for the purpose of bold and faithful remonstrance, we 
are presented with a number of well-drawn portraits of 
men, and discussions of principle, which give the reader 
a high opinion of the author’s discrimination of char- 
acter, and of his perception of the true uses of the sacred 
office. 

If the agitations of Bourdaloue, at the prospect of 
speaking directly to the conscience of the King, be 
thought exaggerated in the description, it must be 
recollected that-the monarch in question was regard- 
ed and addressed by those around him as a sort of | 
demi-god. In this adulation, alas! the clergy were 
not the most backward: not even those whose dis- 
courses have come down to us as models of Christian 
preaching. The English reader who knows Bourdaloue 
and Massillon only by their traditionary renown, and 
through the medium of a translation, cannot fairly 
judge either of their merits or demerits. Not of their 
merits, for the English rendering of their sermons is 
extremely poor (especially Bourdaloue’s by the Rev. 
A. Carrol, revised by the Rev. B. M‘Mahon), while 
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their chief demerit is carefully concealed by the omis- 
sion of the false and misplaced flatteries which they 
were not ashamed to address to the very face of the 
King, When we know what this King was in morals, 
how greedy in ambition, how wasteful in the expen- 
diture of the treasures which were wrung from his 
oppressed people, how reckless of the blood he shed by 
so many unjust wars, it seems difficult to reconcile the 
fulsome adulations of a Bourdaloue with the supposition _ 

of commor honesty. In the English translation these — 
destructive flatteries are omitted by the Roman Catholic 
translator, who says, “the ingenious compliments to the 
King of France, which, in the original, are tacked to 
some of these discourses, are here left out—and for this 
the translator scarce need apologize.” With all the ad- 
miration of Bourdaloue entertained by the author of 
the work now submitted to the reader, he cannot sup- 
press this fact of a gross and almost inexplicable contra- 
diction between the preacher’s principles and his failure 
to apply them. . It cannot be denied that he lauds in- 
stead of smiting the image of pride and lust before him, 
in the person of a bad King anda bad man. The very 
sermon, which forms the centre of this narrative, and 
the conclusion of which is, by a poetic license, repre- 
sented as a triumph of fidelity, has come down to us 
in the original, deformed by the shameful peroration 
which the story represents him as rejecting with horror. 
Let us make every allowance for the blinding influence 
of the courtly glare which surrounded this King: let 
us admit that, republicans as we are, we may be inca- 


xe 
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pable of estimating the subtle influence of the princely 
power and grandeur, which made Versailles a wonder 
of the world; we must, nevertheless, feel an emotion 
of shame, that the Christian pulpit, the only place 


_ where truth had a chance of being heard, should have 


betrayed its high trust, and hesitated to condemn 
“searlet and purple sins when committed by a scarlet 
and purple sinner.” That the most eminent of the 
French preachers did this in the case of Louis XIV. 
and his successor, admits of no doubt, and the fact 
must*always remain an example and a warning of the 
weakness of human principle, even when professedly 
engaged in enforcing Divine laws. 

Tt is one of the author’s chief merits in this book, 
that he entertains high conceptions of the supreme dig- 
nity of the preacher’s office, and of the obligations of a 
wise but resolved fidelity in announcing and applying 
the truth: and every reader will concede that his intro- 
duction of Claude, ‘and the sentiments he puts into the 
mouth of that noble Protestant, are worthy of the prin- 
ciples which evangelical Protestantism draws from the 
only standard of truth and duty—the Bible. We can 
also distinguish the principles of his ecclesiastical poli- 
ty, in the sturdy tone in which Claude speaks of the 
misdeeds of the King. 

In regard to the questions of sacred rhetoric inci- 


dentally discussed in this work, it is needless to speak, 


as they will speak for themselves. The discussions, to 


- gay the least, are given in a fresh and lively manner. 


Texts, divisions, Scripture quotation, the delivery of a 
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sermon, whether memoriter, extemporaneous, or by 
reading—these and kindred questions are treated with 
discrimination. Many of the hints are pregnant, and 
may be suitably applied by the preachers of our own 
day ; for, mutatis mutandis, human nature is one, as 
truth is one, in all eras and nationalities. 

The reader will find appended to this work an amus- 
_ ing narrative, by the same author, which he calls “Two 

_ Soirées (or Evenings) at the Hotel de Rambouillet.” 
The incident on which it turns, and which is historical, 
is interesting, because it presents a curious picture of the 
frivolous engagements of the great of that era, who could 
turn the solemn function of preaching into an amusement 
for the saloon—and because it was the first occasion on 
which the pulpit talent of Bossuet publicly revealed . 
itself. 

As frequent references are made in the following 
work to persons and occurrences with which many 
readers may not be acquainted, it may not be amiss 
to give a summary notice of the principal, which will 
serve to explain the allusions. 

ARNAULD, who is more than once alluded to,’ is 
justly considered one of the most’ eminent of the cele- 
brated school of Jansenism. By conviction, and, it is 
said, impressed by the dying injunction of his mother, 
he waged a long, but in the end, an unsuccessful war 
with the Jesuits. Jansenism, an abortive Protestantism, 
was the natural reaction of the more sober and devout 
minds in the great Romanist. corporation, against the 
anti-christian corruptions of faith and practice, of 
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which Fésuitism was the triumphant advocate. Seri- 
ous persons, who had any natural conscience left, and 
who studied the Bible with any candor, could not but 
revolt at the teachings of the Jesuit casuists. The 
event proved that Jesuitism was the most serviceable 
ally of the Papacys(although Jansenism was not with- 
out its claims in that respect), and hence the oppress- 
ions which ultimately overtook and crushed the Port- 
“royalists, of whom Arnauld was a great leader. Their 
approaches towards the principles of the Reformation 
were easily detected and magnified by their enemies the 
Jesuits, and their too free exposure of the internal cor- 
ruptions of the Romish body naturally called forth the 
animosity of all those (and they were many and strong) 
who profited by those corruptions, and of those who 
could not brook that men of their own Church should 
thus uncover its nakedness to the eyes of Protestant 
Christendom. It is no small testimony to the sincerity ~ 
of these .semi-Protestants, that they could so long resist 
the cajolery which was tried to win them from their \ 
purpose; and, on the other hand, the persecutions 
which assailed. them when they were found uncon- 
querable by argument. Their own severity toward the 
Reformed Church is by no means justifiable ; but it is 
in part explained by the consideration that some such 
course was necessary to defend themselves against the 
isuspicion of being at heart Protestants. 
Notwithstanding his errors, the reputation of this emi- 
nent scholar, philosopher, and divine, was the greater in 
its influence upon the society, because backed by a life 
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of pure morals. With many, who were neither J: ansen- 
ists nor Jesuists in name, his opinions were held in 
profound respect. Hence the author’s reference to him 
in the course of his work. He died in exile, at Brus- 
sells, in 1694, at the great age of eighty-two. 


CLAUDE, who fully deserves the honorable title of 


the Champion of Protestantism, is introduced by our 
author into the current of his narrative, not so much 
for the purposes of dramatic effect, as to afford a chan- 
nel for some doctrines and strictures, which could not 
be so well put into the mouth of any of the other 
actors in the book. He may be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of Protestantism in an age when it had many 
noble men and martyrs to witness to the scriptural 
character of its principles and ethics. The Protestant- 
ism of France was often made a tool of politics, and 
men who loved liberty and hated priestly tyranny more 
than they loved divine truth, arrayed themselves in its 
ranks. That many such, Henry IV. at their head, 
should have yielded their profession when it was their 
interest to do so, is not surprising. Such cases were 
not wanting even in the apostolic era. The Edict of 
Nantes, which gave a sort of toleration to the Reformed 
religion, was always unsavory to the Papists, and, as 
at this moment in France, vexatious interruptions and 
_ prohibitions were frequently practised upon the Prot- 
estants. The Reformed needed champions to watch 
_and defend them, and they found one eminently quali- 

fied in John Claude. During his first settlement at 
Nismes, as Pastor and Professor, he opposed himself to 


‘ 
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‘the arts~of a recreant of his Synod, who had been 
gained over by the court to attempt a re-union of the 
Reformed with the Papists. Claude, the Moderator, 
detected and exposed this artful man, and, as a punish- 
ment, the government prohibited the exercise of his 
ministry in Languedoc. He hastened to Paris to obtain 
redress; but the attempt was vain. While detained in 
_ Paris, he was not idle in the good cause. His enemies 
found they had only given him greater notoriety: and a 
_ wider field, for during this interval he wrote a reply to 
a celebrated work of Arnauld’s, on the Eucharist, which 
originated a spirited controversy. 

Claude retired from Paris to Montauban, where he 
again became Pastor. But, as Arnauld had replied to 
his pamphlet, he employed himself in preparing a re- 
joinder, and had actually sent a portion of it to the 
press, when the Port-royalists discovered the fact, by an 
artifice which it would take too much time to describe, 
and he was silenced at Montauban as he had been at 
Nismes, and the publication of his work suppressed. 
Another triumph of the intolerance which is imbedded 
in the very constitution of Popery, and which no com- 
pacts can long prevent from making itself apparent, 
_ when it possesses the power to enforce its edicts. Honest 
Romanists, in our own free land, are fain to admit that 
such is its spirit and purpose. Free inquiry is laid 
under interdict. 

Again he returned to Paris, and after in vain suing 
for justice on the terms of the Edict, he boldly accepted 
the call to the Presbyterian Church of Paris, which 
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assembled at Charenton. This was the metropolitan 
Church of the Protestants, and M. Claude’s influence and 
usefulness to his brethren were greatly increased by this 
- important position, which he owed, in one sense, to the 
injustice of his enemies. While here, he engaged in his 
famous conference with Bossuet, the acknowledged giant 
of the Romanists. Of this man, at first Bishop of Con- 
-dom and afterwards of Meaux, it cannot be denied that 
he possessed genius and character; but neither can it 
be denied that he was an unscrupulous controvertist. 
His most celebrated work is “The Exposition of the 
Catholic Faith,” of which, one hardly knows which to 
admire most, the absence of candor, or the skill with 
which he appears to approximate to the doctrines of the 
Reformation without really doing so. The book was 
written to reconcile the Protestants, and everything is 
done, which can be done, by denying that Popery is 
what it is, and affirming that it is what it is not. It has 
been often and ably exposed, and by none more than by 
Claude. In the conference before alluded to, each party 
claimed the victory. Romanists of our own times— 
Butler and Eustace for instance—have declared that 
Bossuet then put an end to Protestantism in France.. 
But if the logic of Bossuet were so potent, why the re- 
sort to the logic of bribes, exile, prisons and dragonades ? 

As to the consideration accorded to the character and 
abilities. of Claude, even by his enemies, the following is 
an extract from “ Butler's Life of Bossuet:” “Bossuet 
speaks of Claude’s learning, polite manners and mildness, 
in high terms of praise. He mentions, that throughout 
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the conférence, M. Claude listened with patience, ex- 
pressed himself with clearness and force, pressed his 
own objections with precision, and never eluded an 
objection made to him which admitted of an answer.” 
Protestantism survives the logic of M. Bossuet, the 
heavier blows of the “ Bartholomews,” and the still more 
destructive “Revocation.” 

We owe Claude’s most celebrated work, “A Defence 
of the Reformation,” to the period of his residence at 
Charenton. But his time was largely employed in 
watching and counteracting the growing schemes of 


the Romanists, who had long been preparing the way 


for the “ Revocation.” He met and foiled their arts 
for a time; but the thing was determined. Le Tellier, 
Pere la Chaise, and (if his subsequent praises of the act 
of Revocation be evidence) Bossuet, alle employing the 
personal arts and influence of Madame de Maintenon, 
succeeded in inducing the King to sign the order for 
the forcible conversion of his Protestant subjects. The 
- methods used to enforce this flagitious act are too famil- 
iar to be detailed here. The result was the unspeakable 


. misery of two millions of honest citizens, the forcible 


exile of the Presbyterian ministers, and the voluntary 
but prohibited flight of a vast number, in effecting 
which thousands perished. 

This noble man died in exile at the. Hague, at the age 
of 67. Calling for the senior minister of the Church, he 
said, in the presence of his family, “ Sir, I was desirous 
tosee you, and to make my dying declaration before you. 
T am a miserable sinner before God—I most heartily 
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beseech him to show me mercy for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I hope he will hear my prayer: he has 
promised to hear the cries of repenting sinners. I have 
diligently studied Popery and the Reformation: the 
Protestant religion is the only good religion. It is all 
found in the Holy Scriptures: from this as from a foun- 
tain, all religion must be drawn. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is our only righteousness; I need no other: he 
is all-sufficient.” 

The sentiments which our author puts into the mouth 
of Claude, the reader will acknowledge as worthy of 
that eminent servant of Christ. 

FENELON, more distinguished by his personal and 
literary excellencies than as the Archbishop of Cambray, 
is happily introduced by-our author, in company with 
his eminent uncle, the Marquis de Fénélon, a man cele- 
brated in the annals of the French wars, and remark- 
able in that corrupt age for his devout and pure char- 
acter. The Archbishop’s history is a tangled web of 
court favors mingled with court frowns, His success 
as the preceptor of the Duke of Burgundy, one of the 
Dauphins, was acknowledged by all as extraordinary, 
considering the natural temper of that Prince. “He 
was born terrible,” says St. Simon, “his behaviour 
made all who beheld him tremble.” As a reward for 
his success, he was made Archbishop at a period later 
than that of our story. Coincident with his elevation, 
began that series of persecutions which embittered the 
days of Fénélon, and in which the envy of Bossuet for 
the growing reputation of the Archbishop, is declared 
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to have-had a large share. From the whole kingdom 
the latter was receiving the applause due to the man- 
who, by training the Dauphin, was preparing for a wise 
and useful reign. This, the “ eagle of Meaux,” could not 
bear. He found, saysa historian of the time, “‘ that if he 
did not pull down Fénélon, he must see himself eclipsed ; 
and hence he became his unrelenting persecutor. The 
diserace of Fénélon was his real object, but the interests 
of religion was the shallow pretence: no tie, human 
or divine, restrained the prelate of Meaux: but con- 
science, honor, decency, were all set aside, that the ruin 


‘ of his rival might be effected. In order to effect this 


plan, Louis XIV. must act the part of an abject tool, 
and Mad. de Maintenon be guilty of base treachery : 
prelates must contradict their solemn acts, and degrade 
and dishonor themselves: the Abbé Bossuet, the pre- 
late’s nephew, and another ecclesiastic, must circulate 
the grossest falsehoods and the foulest calumnies: the 
Court must sacrifice and throw on the wide world most 
meritorious characters, in order to terrify Rome and in- 
fluence it in its judgment against Fénélon: the empty 
pompous monarch must bully the Pope, to ensure a 
nefarious triumph to the Bishop of Meaux over the 
Archbishop of Cambray.” 

The history of the contest cannot be given here. 
Posterity has vindicated Fénélon, in giving to him not 
only praise for his genius, but admiration for his sim- 
plicity, humanity, moderation, and charity. While yet 
an Abbé, he was persuaded to be one of the preachers 
sent among. the Protestants of Poictou; but he con- 
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ditioned that all the military should be removed from 
the theatre of his labors. But he himself states, that dis- 
trust, and considerations purely human, occasioned most 
of the conversions; and that it was to no purpose that 
he had caused all the apparatus of war to be removed 
out of sight of the terrified multitude, since the relations 
of violence in the other provinces filled them with alarm. 
It is not wonderful that to his gentle spirit such occupa- 
tion was disgusting; he asked to be recalled. 

PELISSON, a name not so well known as some others 
by the general reader, was that of one of the most bit- 
ter and effective agents of the Court in its schemes for 
extirpating the heresy of Protestantism. It may be 
questioned whether this man and Mad. de Maintenon, 
were not more responsible for the horrors of the “ Re- 
vocation,” and the atrocities which preceded it, than 
any other two of the whole number who were em- 
ployed in smiting this blow at religion, and, as the 
event proved, at France. But Pelisson and Mad. de 
Maintenon were apostate Protestants, and we need not 
_be surprised at their malignity towards the faith they 

had abandoned. ‘The first, a lawyer of eminence, a fine 
scholar, and a plausible writer, is called by Bayle, “ one 
of the greatest geniuses of the age.” He felt the con- 
verting influence of court favor, renounced his religion, . 
and not long after the period at which our story opens, 
viz., the temporary dismissal, followed by the subse- 
quent restoration of Mad. de Montespan, he was em- 
ployed in disbursing a large sum, extorted at the con- 
fessional from the King as the price of his sin, for the 
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conversion of Protestants. In this work, the apostate 
rejoiced: glad, no doubt, to vindicate the selfishness of 
his own conversion by proving that money could buy 
others as well as himself. As is commonly the case 
with interested proselytes, he also wished to establish 
the sincerity of his conversion by the vigor of his zeal. 

He was subsequently implicated in the affairs of 
Fouquet; and his reputation tarnished by evidences of 
interestedness. He left his accounts at his death in 
great disorder. Although he took orders in the Church 
of Rome, it is doubtful whether he did not die profess- 
ing the faith he had once abjured and persecuted. His 
talents, as we see in our story, raised him to companion- 
ship in the circle of “ the Philosophers.” 

A more infamous apostate and persecutor is found in 
Mad. de Maintenon, the grandchild of Theod. Agrip- 
pa d’Aubigné, and mistress or wife of the old King, 
whom she made her tool; herself being the tool of 
others. She was the unrelenting foe of the people 
whom she abandoned. At first the teacher of the 
King’s illegitimate children by Mad. de Montespan, 
she afterwards became his counsellor, in what relation 
is doubtful. Her letters tell the share she had in per- 
suading the King to yield to the persuasions of Louvois, 
Le Tellier and others, and extirpate heresy. In the 
first instance, she blames the severity used, but subse- 
quently bravely surmounted her scruples. That she must 
have been fully aware of the severity practised, is evi- 
dent from the advice she gives to her spendthrift bréther, 
to whom she sends a grant of one hundred thousand 
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livres, viz., to invest it in the purchase of lands in 
Poictou: for she adds, “ they will be had there for a mere 
nothing, on account of the flight of the Huguenots.” 

Such were some of the actors in that wonderful age 
. of Louis, miscalled the Great. It is enough to prove 
’ how faithless to Christianity was the Pulpit, that it 
should not have raised its voice to condemn the cruel- 
ties practised in the name- of religion; that, on the 
contrary, its talent and learning were so often subsi- 
dized to the mean purposes of King-worship. Much as 
may be said of the eloquence of the Pulpit of that time, 
the fact that it omitted to discharge some of its noblest 
functions, ought to deprive it of the super-abundant 
~ commendation which it has received not only from Ro- 
manists but Protestants. To this day France suffers 
the penalties due to the national crimes of that and 
the next reign, against which the ministers of God 
ought, at least, to have publicly protested. When we 
read the annals of persecution in that kingdom, we can 
interpret the mystery of the successive convulsions 
which have since agitated it. It is retribution. It is 
the verification of the prophetic language of John Knox, 
when the news of the St. Bartholomew’s reached him: 
‘Sentence has gone forth against that murderer the 
King of France, and the vengeance of God will never 
be withdrawn from his house.” 


CHAPTER L 


THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW.—OCOURT NEWS AND COURT MORALS.—FASHIONABLE 
PREACHERS.—FENELON'S VIEWS OF BOURDALOUE. 


Onz day in the beginning of the month of April, 1675, two 
men might have been seen walking in one of the avenues of the 
park of Versailles, at_a short distance from the Chateau. -One 
of them might have been about sixty-five years of age, the other 
twenty four. The former wore a sword, the latter an abbé’s 
robe. Not to delay longer the mention of their names, the elder 
was the Marquis de Fénélon, formerly lieutenant-general in the 
armies of Louis XIV., and the other his nephew, a young man 
then unknown to fame, but to whose subsequent greatness alone, 
is owing the mention made in history of his ancestors, or his 
uncle. 

The old Marquis de Fénélon was, nevertheless, a man de- 
serving of high respect. After having acquired the esteem of 
the first generals of his time, by his talents and courage,* he had 
devoted himself entirely to the observance of the most elevated 
duties of religion and morals ;—but, as his life had always been 
pure, and as his piety was not the effect of one of those conver- 


* The great Condé said of him, that he was “equally skilful in conver- 
sation, in battle, and in the council chamber.” During the period of the 
greatest rage for duelling, he had dared to put himself at the head of an 
association, the members of which made a vow never to accept nor to send 


a challenge. 
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sions so fashionable in that day,—it was destitute of the bitterness, 
and of the littleness, which almost always characterized people 
of rank, when after a life of dissipation they returned, or fancied 
they returned, to God.* A widower for many years, he had had 
the affliction of losing a son of great promise, at the siege of 
Candia in 1669. From that time all his affections were divided 
between his daughter, (afterwards Marquise de Montmorenci- 
Laval,) and the youngest child of the Count de Fénélon his 
brother. The count was still living, but he was ‘happy to resign 


to such a brother some of his parental rights, and those of the _ 


head of a family. 

At court, where, however, he was but rarely seen, the Marquis 
de Fénélon bore the reputation of a second Montausier. This is 
equivalent to saying that the courtiers disliked, although they 
were forced to esteem him. 

On this particular day, however, he was at Versailles. ‘The 
court had just arrived from St. Germain, where it had passed 
the winter.t He had arrived from his estates at Périgord, 
where he had passed his winter, and whither he intended re- 
turning in a short time,—as soon as he had completed the ar- 
rangement of sonie business either at Paris or Versailles. The 
most important thing was to see his favorite nephew. 

He was, however, neither so Périgordian a nobleman, nor so 
stoical a philosopher, as to take no interest in the news of a court 
which gaye tone to all Europe;—particularly, as his nephew, 
being attached to the chapel of the king, was in a position to 
give him the most accurate information. 


* See, in the history of Fénélon, by the Cardinal de Bausset, book i, 
some letters from the marquis to his nephew. They are worthy of ad- 
miration for their gentleness and gravity, their philosophy and their faith. 

+ It was not until 1683, that Louis XIV. took up his residence for the 
whole year at Versailles. 
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_ They ywere now, accordingly, discussing the news as they 
walked. The Abbé told a story remarkably well, and many of 
_ the courtiers would have been not a little astonished to find him 
so well-informed in regard to everything. Not that he took the 
least part in the petty intrigues whose thread he so skilfully un- 
ravelled, but he had the art of seeing, and seeing well, and what 
he did not see, he guessed better than any one else. Few men 
have ever better understood the human heart; it may even be 
said that he excelled Bossuet in this respect. The views of the 
latter were the grandest,—those of Fénélon had more acuteness 
and ingenuity. “The first,” says a historian,* “understood man 
better than he did men ;” the latter, we may add, understood 
man and men ; which, however, does not imply that he was 
never wrong in his judgment. 

After having with alternate vexation and amusement listened 
to the recital of several occurrences with which we have at pres- 
ent nothing to do, the marquis inquired, “ And Madame de 
Montespan,—how does she stand with the king ” 

“There is nothing new. It was believed there were some 
~ clouds to be seen—but the king does not seem to grow.cooler. 
She reigns in peace.t The whole court is at her feet.” 

“I hope my nephew has not been seen there,” said the mar- 
quis, stopping short, and fixing a scrutinizing gaze upon the 
young man. 

_ “No, uncle ;—you forbade my geing.” 

“ Ah! that is your reason 2” 

“ You well know, that I have never disobeyed you.” 

* M. de Barante. 

+ A letter was lately discovered in the archives of the city of Perpig- 
nan, from Louvois to M. de Magneron, intendant of Roussillon, in 1667. 
The minister enjoins on him to seize all occasions for vexing and ruining 
M. de Montespan, because he had gone into mourning for his wife on the 


oceasion of the birth of her first child by Louis XIV. 
. Q* 
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“ Yes, but I could have wished, that there had been no need 
for my prohibition, and I am sorry to perceive from your tone, 
that your inclination would lead you to follow the crowd. You: 
have obeyed me,—well and good ;—but I would not have be- 
lieved, that it would require an effort for my nephew to abstain 
from aiding to increase this woman’s court.” 

« All the bishops go.” 

«“ So much the worse for them and for the chureh.” 

“] do not assert that they do right,—but at any rate it would 
have sheltered a poor chaplain from criticism—” 


“Court morals, nephew, court morals! If it is wrong itis. Y 
wrong; there is no medium. What matters it to me that others | 
‘do not blame you, if I am foreed to do so” 

The good marquis was right; yet without excusing the error 
of his nephew, we can understand it. A careful examination of 
the history of this period, shows plainly, that the contemporaries 
of Louis XIV. were, in general, very far from feeling as sensibly 
as one might imagine, the immorality of his conduct. And when 
we speak of contemporaries, we do not mean to designate pro- 
fessed courtiers only ;— 


«Cameleon race, who ever ape their lords.”* 


it is evident that they would desire nothing better ;—but this 
prince had the faculty of giving to his most culpable actions, a 
dignity and grandeur by which, it appears that the gravest and 
most, pious men were more or less influenced. 

“Tt is the spirit of the age,” said Arnauld, “even among the 


* See, in the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, the general astonish- 
ment that the Queen Mother should object to her son’s gallantries. It 
was considered incomprehensible how these, should render her uneasy, so 
long as her influence over the young king received no check ; she was 


considered, indeed, very simple not to use this as a new means to confirm 
her power, . 
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most enlightened.” He was, upon the whole, censured, but not 
as any other man would have been censured. It had become 
quite customary to relate of him, as a matter of course, things 
which related of any other man would have aroused general in- 
dignation. 

Among the hundred letters in which Madame de Sevigné 
speaks of the amours of Louis XIV., scarcely one is to be found 
from which it might be inferred, that she did not look upon itall 
as quite irreprehensible,—and yet she is writing to her daughter ! 
The scandal which he caused was, so to speak, not real scandal ; 
—the real harm caused by such conduct, is its liability to imita- 
tion,—and we perceive on the contrary, that the morals of the 
court were less depraved in his reign than in those of his prede- . 
cessors,—even of his father,—whose prudery was carried to a 
ridiculous excess.* ; 

It has been asserted that this reformation was only an external 
one. It is true that forms are not of equal value with princi- 
ples, but it would be easy to prove that principles also were im- 
proved, or at least much modified; the memoirs of the reigns of 
Francis I, Henry IV., and Louis XIII. do not admit of a doubt 
on this point. Moreover, in matters of this kind, external refor- 
mation is highly important; in depriving immorality of the 
right to hold high its head, Louis XIV. deprived it of its princi- 
pal attraction-in the eyes of the young nobility. 

And if the question now be asked, how Louis XIV. had the 
power and audacity, while displaying his own irregularities, to 
force every one else to conceal theirs,—we must admit, that it is 
indeed very strange; but history is positive upon this point. He 
was looked upon as too exalted for any one to dare take his ex- 
ample as a precedent. “He is the only prince,” says Duclos, 
« whose example has never been the authority for public morals, 


* Considérations sur les Meurs. 
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No one would have ventured to say, * I do as he does’ That 
which no one ventured to imitate, was respected in him, as the 
pagan sages adored a corrupt and adulterous Jove.” He who 


had carried off a wife from her husband,*—boldly undertook to. 


rebuke those who did not live regularly. No one seemed to 
contest his right to do this, or, if they did, it was so quietly that 
nothing has come down to us of it,—and in the meantime, they 
obeyed. Moreover, it was no uncommon thing for a father, or a 
husband, or a wife to come to him begging him to administer a 


rebuke to a reckless son, or an unfaithful husband, or a fickle _ 


wife, And these things took place not in his old age, or even in 
his riper years ; before he had reached the age of thirty, in the 
_ midst of his irregularities, we already see him playing this part ; 
it only required a word or a look from him, in order to the exercise 
of all that authority of which his vices had seemed to deprive him. 

Thus, the Abbé Fénélon had only shared in the almost univer- 
sal impression ; few men in France, were capable of -eseaping so 
completely as his uncle had done from the magic influence of the 
king. He hastened to renew his promise that he would refrain 
from presenting himself to Madame de Montespan. 

«“ And the other?” inquired the Marquis. 

“The other?” ” 

“ Yes, Madame de la Valliére.”t 


* “ With the frightful commotion, which resounded horribly in the ears 
of nations,” say the memoirs of St. Simon. One would wish, for the 
credit of morals, that this were true, but historically it is false. Wedo 
not see that there was either fright or horror, there was not even much 
astonishment, for men’s minds were prepared for anything. “ Do you 
know me?” said the Marquise, one day toa peasant who saluted her.“ (0) 
yes, Madame ; is it not you who have the situation of Madame de la Val- 
litre ?” The poor man intended no malice, but his expression was per- 
fectly correct. The place of mistress to the king, was as much one of the 
court situations, as that of equerry or confessor. 

+ Madame, since the king had made her Duchess of Vaujour. 
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“They sty she is still decided to take the veil.” 
nm Yes, so it is. When the world will have no more of you, 
you give yourself to God.” 

_ “You are severe, uncle. It appears that her conversion is 

sincere. Monsieur de Condom, (Bossuet, then bishop of Con- 
dom.) is convinced of it, and you know, that for some time past, 
he has seen a great deal of her.” 

“ He is good security. And then there is pardon for all sin. 
_ Apropos, is Monsieur de Condom here ?” 

«“ Yes, since the day before yesterday. He returned with the 
dauphin.” 

“T have received a letter in which he is mentioned, and I wish 
to show it to him.” 

® A letter ?” f 

“From M. Arnauld.” 

“From M. Arnauld! Take care. Already they are not on 
the best terms.” 

“ And a great pity itis. This letter will probably not recon- 
cile them,—but neither do I believe that it will further divide 
them. And Father Bourdaloue?” 

The Abbé was surprised that his uncle had not spoken of him 
until this moment. Never before had Jansenist so loved Jesuit, 
as M. de Fénélon loved Bourdaloue.* The latter, to be sure, 
was scarcely a Jesuit, save in name and dress. The most active 
enemies of his order paid homage, not only to his talent, which 
it would have been ridiculous to deny, but to his virtues, his gen- 


* Except perhaps Boileau. The satirist was very proud of the friend- —- 


ship of the great orator. 
“Enfin, aprés Arnauld, ce fut Villustre de France, 
Que j’estimai le plus, et qui m’aima le mieux.” 


This “aprés Arnauld” is a little like a confession of faith. Arnauld, like 
Bossuet, never had more than a cold esteem for Boileau, 
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tle and amiable qualities; the Port Royal Jesuit, as he was 
called, had few enemies, save among the members of his own 
. fraternity. The intellect of M. de Fénélon was as exacting, as his 
heart was pure and honest; thus Bourdaloue the reasoner suited 
him as well as Bourdaloue the moralist and Christian. 

“You will hear him,” answered the Abbé. “ To-morrow is 
Good Friday, and he is to preach before the king.” 

“T know it, I know it, and for that reason I have come to 
Versailles eight days sooner than I would have otherwise done. 
You laugh? Well, yes,—I love him.” 

«“T love him also, uncle,—I also ;—only I love him a little less 
than you do.” 

“ A little /” 

“ You would prefer me to say much ?” 

“Say it if you think it.” 

“Here is our old quarrel about to begin again! I have, 
however, attended his preaching during the whole of this Lent.” 

“« Well?” 

“T appreciate him better.” 

“That is very fortunate !” 

“Yes, but—” 

“ Ah! always a but ?” 

“ Always, I am sorry to say. I can but repeat to you what I 
have already said of his faults—” ; 

“ He will not abandon them!” 

“My dear uncle, I am serious. If his Majesty should com- 
mand me to think otherwise, I could not—” 

“Stop, stop! you know I do not like that phrase. His 
Majesty has nothing to do with the matter.” 

This was, in fact, one of the phrases which adulation had in- 
vented, in order delicately to give the king the highest idea of 
his own power ; it was equivalent to saying that all was in his 
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power excepting the impossible. Even the impossible seemed, 
however, sometimes included ; for example, Moliéré:— 


Unless a mandate from the king phonid come, 
To make these verses good. 


If the mandate arrived, then the verses would be good! It is 
undoubtedly a pleasantry,—but in the mouth of the misan- 
thrope, these words are almost equivalent to a serious assertion. 

“ Well,” said the Abbé, “let us then speak without figure. 
You will not, I think, any more than the king, order me to 
change my opinion. No,—his isnot the kind of preaching that I 
like. I want less system and more life, fewer reasons and more—” 

“Fewer reasons! As if it were possible to have too many !” 

“No,—but it is possible to give too many. Let the preacher 
possess thoroughly the proofs of his doctrines,—the philosophical 
principles of morals,—that is all very well; let him allow his 
science to be perceived, and give here and there specimens of it, 
—that also is very well,—but something else is required in the 
pulpit. All this may serve to convince, but it is persuasion 
which is needed. 


‘But in order to persuade, you must first convince.’ 


_. So said the ancient rhetoricians; and as they scarcely had any- 


. 


thing in view save legal discussions, they were right. But, uncle, 
is that what we want? If we have another end in view, must the 
choice of our means remain subjected to the same rules? The 
end, that is the great thing. We wish to touch, to regenerate, 
to save,—we cannot save by reasoning !” 

He went too far; but why should we be astonished, that at 
twenty-four he clothed in language somewhat exaggerated, the 
oratorical system which he always professed a little too absolute- 
ly? We shall have to return to this in the course of our his- 
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tory ; let us confine ourselves at present to the remark, that man 
is neither all head nor all heart ; and that the christian orator 
ought, in consequence, neither to neglect the heart for the head, 
nor the head for the heart. Bourdaloue addressed himself too 
exclusively to the intellect. Fénélon fell into the other extreme, 
and it is, therefore, that he secretly made a rule that he would 
never write his sermons. It is true that he lost less by it than 
any one else would have done; the abundance of his ideas;—the 
astonishing facility of his elocution, the force of his character, 
all this contributed, with him, to diminish the evils of this 
method,—but it was no reason why he should insist upon ad- 
vising all to follow a method, good at the furthest for himself 
and a few other men of remarkable talent. Let us however, 
add, for the sake of justice, that it is an error which honors him ; 


less really ‘modest, he would have been less peremptory ;* he. 


? 
would have comprehended better than any one else, that it 


was folly to exact from all orators, that which could be done by 
himself. 

There was, however, a great deal of justice in this manner of 
regarding the eloquence of the pulpit. “We cannot save by 
reasoning,” he had just remarked ; and truly enough, the more 
the human heart is studied—provided it be not rhetorically 
studied,—the more one is astonished to see how really feeble are 
these arms forged by the vuleans of logic with a great noise. 
Tf we are called upon to use them, we fancy them invincible. If 
it be against us that they are employed, we scarcely feel the 
shock. Many an orator imagines himself striking a terrible 
blow in employing an argument, which he himself may have 
heard twenty times, without experiencing the slightest emotion. 


%* See his dialogues on eloquence, written about this epoch. In the © 


second, particularly, in speaking of improvisation,—it is his own por- 
trait which he traces. 
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And-if it be thus in all kinds of eloquence, what will it be in 
that of the pulpit? You are at least certain that the judge 
before whom you may plead, will decide. It is his duty, his 
calling; however perplexed he may be,—whatever wish he may 
have to leave the affair undecided, he cannot. In preaching, it 
is another thing. That which you most have to dread, is, not 
that your hearer will decide against you, but that he will not de- 
cide at all.* Nothing is easier than to bring him round to your 
opinion,—most frequently indeed, he agrees with you before you 
have opened your lips,—but to bring him seriously to say yes, 
and above all, to remember this yes, and to act upon it, that is 
the difficult, and often, alas! the impossible point. 

And this, Fénélon, although very young, had known a long 
time, from experience. By 

“The passions have a logic of their own,” he continued ; 
« they do not believe themselves in any wise bound to follow the 
preacher on his own ground. It is a great error to believe one’s 
self victorious because the audience may be unable to find a re- 
ply. Do you know the story of the peasant and the usurer ?” 

a Kea 

“It is somewhat hackneyed, but good. M. Tronsonf cited it 
to us frequently.. A peasant goes one day to a usurer, in order 
to borrow some money of him. The usurer is setting off for 
church. The peasant accompanies him ; the business will be 
transacted upon their return. By chance the sermon turns upon 
usury,—a thundering sermon. They return home after church, 


* «Bourdaloue would, without doubt, have gained his cause, if he had 
plead it before the councillors of parliament, doing justice at their tribu- 
nal; but these same councillors, seated before the pulpit of the vehement 
Jesuit, were like different) men, and their conduct decided against him 
whom they called ‘the Thunderer.’ ”_ Observations on Pulpit Lloquence. 

+ Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
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and the peasant makes a motion to go away. The usurer re- 
calls him; he hesitates. ‘ What is the matter ? asks the usurer. 
The peasant stares ; ‘But—but—the sermon.” ‘Come, come,’ 
cries the usurer, ‘the Curé has followed his business, why should 
not I follow mine ? ” ; 

«“ What does that prove ?” asked the marquis. 

“Much, uncle, much. It proves, in the first place, what I was 
just saying. Do you suppose that the usurer boasted of having 
anything to reply to the arguments he had just heard? No, 
certainly not; and nevertheless, he went on hiseway. What is 
to be concluded from this, if not, that the club of the orator had 
missed the mark? I confess that the story is a little strong, 
perhaps it is not authentic; but what matter It is not always 
necessary that an anecdote should be true, to be instructive. 
Besides there are not wanting instances, analogous and but too 
true. Ah! what bitter discouragement would seize the preacher, 


| if, at the close of the sermon, he could read the hearts even of 


those whom he may have supposed to be the most impressed. 
One has retained a striking portrait—in it he recognizes his 
neighbor, his friend, his enemy,—indeed everybody except him- 
self, and yet—this portrait is—his own! Another has retained 
some ideas, important, perhaps, and judiciously drawn from the 
ensemble of the discourse, but in which, it does not enter his 
mind to see anything more than ideas, theories ; and it is well 
in fact, if he does not confine himself to regarding them as mere 
phrases.* - The greater number, indeed, have remembered noth- 


* « One day, in the presence of Balzac, the Abbé de St. Cyran happened 
to touch upon certain truths which he developed with great force. Bal- 
zac, intent upon gaining from this some beautiful thought, to enshrine at 
some future period in a page of his own, could not help exclaiming, 
‘That is admirable, contenting himself with admiring, without applying 
anything to himself. ‘M. de Balzac,’ saitl the abbé, ‘is like a man, who, 
standing before a superb mirror, which showed him a stain on his face, 
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ing at all, and do not even seem to imagine, that any one comes 
with the intention of doing so}; ideas, arguments, images, all 
have passed before them as before a mirror; you will find no 
trace left. And the preacher himself, when he has once ascer- 
tained how it is, what zeal, what confidence in God will he not 
need, to hinder him from giving way mechanically to the idea, 
that he preaches only for the sake of preaching, just as the others 
listen for the mere purpose of hearing! It is true that they gen- 
erally listen with attention,—even with interest,—but the dis- 
course once over, all is over. Then—” ae 

“My dear nephew, I will confess, that I have nothing to 
reply to all this, but also, that I am not convinced by it. You 
have reason on your side, am I on that-account wrong ?” 

“ And I am not on your side, then ?” 

“Not at all. A sermon has two objects, and you only men- 
tion one.” 

“Two objects ?” 

“Yes, One, a special object, that is to say, an. object directly 
connected with the particular subject of the discourse; which is, 
perhaps, some truth to be believed, or vice to be shunned, or 
virtue to be acquired ;—the other, a general object, more vague, 
but likewise of more grandeur ;—it aims at elevating the soul,— 

' making it breathe a purer air than that of the earth. Do you 
understand me now ?” ' : 
“ You mean to say, that if I have for instance to preach upon 
lying, my hearer should go away with two impressions, one 
relative to lying, and what is faulty in this vice,—the other, 


should content himself with admiring the beauty of the mirror, without 
removing the stain,’ Balzac was more delighted than ever, with this, and 
forgetting the lesson altogether in his attention tothe manner of it, ‘ Ah,’ 
he cried, louder than ever, ‘that is more admirable than all the rest?”— 
St. Beuve. Port Royal. Book iii. 
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purely a sentiment of edification, independent of the subject, and 
the result only of the fact that my discourse is a godly discourse, 
no matter on what subject. Is not that your idea ?” | 

“Exactly. One should be able to forget even that you have 
preached upon lying, and yet draw some benefit from your dis- 
course. Well! all that you have said is true as regards the first 
of my two objects. It is clear, that if pride prevents me from 
recognizing myself in the portrait which you have drawn of the 
liar, your sermon will be useless to me, so far as it is a sermon 
on lying,—but do you not see, that it can still be of service to 
me as an edifying discourse, from the sole fact of having directed 
my mind for a certain length of time upon a serious or christian 
subject? And to speak plainly, the more I think of it, the more 
I am persuaded that the results of preaching are almost always 
confined to this. I know very well, that many a liar may be 
mentioned to me, corrected by a sermon on lying, and many a 
usurer profitably alarmed by a sermon on usury; therefore I 
have said almost always and not always ; but for one man upon 
whom you may have had the happiness thus to exercise a direct 
or definite effect, there are a hundred, perhaps a thousand, as it 
may be, upon whom you can only act indirectly and vaguely. 
They came to church without troubling themselves as to the 
subject which you would select, and they leave without trou- 
bling themselves as to the one you have taken, and yet all is not 
lost. The field has not received or reproduced the particular 
kind of seed which you wished on this day to sow, but it has 
been cultivated, and that is always something.” : 

“ Certainly,” said Fénélon, “and I am glad, that having com- 


menced with an idea so dissimilar from mime, you end by so. 
nearly agreeing with me. All that you have. just said, I have | 


many a time said to myself. It is sad, but true; what is to be 
done? And since it is not in our power to have such hearers 
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as we would wish, and such as they should be in order that 
preaching should bring forth its proper fruits, let us take them 
as they are given us; the field is grand enough as it is. But it 
is precisely because the direct object is so often missed, and be- 
cause the object of the sermon is confined for the great majority, 
to a vague impression, for that very reason, I say, I would not 
have the direct effort too much run after, or too much impor- 
tance set on the arguments which seem to conduct thither.” 

“In this sense I grant it; but you will admit also, that it 
would not be well to say this to young preachers. It would 
open too wide a door to vague ideas, amplifications, and dis- 
coursings without order or vigor.” 

“Possibly. Do you think I flatter myself that I always avoid 
this stumbling-block? Therefore I should take care never to 
express this idea, without surrounding it by the restrictions 
which I feel it needs. I would never say— Hasten to quit de- 
tails, in order to launch into general considerations, finish your 
reasoning quickly, in order to come to sentiment” But this I 
should say, ‘Let there be a feeling beneath every one of your 
arguments ;* let edification ever walk hand in hand with in- 
struction” You see it is not necessary to proscribe argument 
and proofs, but to arrange, so that in the very probable case 
where the hearer does not recollect these, his heart will preserve 
an impression of them in default of his head. And in this it is, 
that Father Bourdaloue is wanting. If eloquence be the art of. 
reasoning,} he is the most eloquent man of the age; if it be the 
art of touching the soul, I will venture to say, that with far less 
talent, one might be more eloquent than he. You, a grave and 


# & St. Augustine is touching even when he lays down. his points.”— 


~ Feneton’s “ Dialogues on Eloquence.” 


+ ¢ He is quite able to eonyince, but I scarcely know any preacher who 
léss persuades and touches you.”—FENELon. Pulpit Hloquence. 
4* ‘ 
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learned man, accustomed to follow the thread of an argument, 
and to retain it the better, the closer it is drawn, yow lose noth- 
ing of his sermons, and you are inclined to judge them only the 
more favorably, the more they offer to your memory for reten- 
tion. IfI could take upon myself to listen to them in this spirit, 
I should partake of your admiration. But a sermon is for every- 
body. If you would judge of it properly, put yourself in the 
position of the mass of hearers. And, in order to do this, it is 
not enough for you to suppose yourself much less learned than 


you really are. The true characteristic of the mass is, that they . 


judge by impression ; now, judge by mere impression, and you 
will have put yourself in their situation, and your judgment will 
start from the only point of view which is proper or true in this 
case. Has not Cicero himself said, that, a discourse which does 
not obtain the approbation of the people, is unworthy of that of 
the learned? With much more reason then, must we say this 
of a sermon. Once more, put yourself in the place of the mass.” 

“Tt is easy to say.” 

«“ And still easier to do, be assured. You never hear a sermon 
that you do not do this without suspecting it. Seated in the 
preacher’s presence, there are two men in you; the well-informed 
man, who is about to decide the discourse to be either well or 
badly written, well or badly delivered, and the natural man, who 
will either open or shut his heart to the impressions of the word 
of God. Well, what I ask of you is, to consult rather the second 


than the first. Ah, we only consult it too much, when it is a- 


question of escaping from the consequences of the best established 
truths; let us then consult it a little, when the matter is, to know 
what the sermon ought to be. Let us consult it in regard to 
Father Bourdaloue’s sermons. All these arguments which you 
remember so well, what remains if they are forgotten? Very 
little, you must confess. And how many sermons there are, of 
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which stil less would remain, since those who preach them have 
often the same fault, and yet are far from possessing the same 
talent.” 

“But then,” said M. de Fénélon, with a little embarrassment, 
“how is his success to be explained? For really it is not at 
court only that he is loved and admired. Last year, at Paris, 
when he was to preach in the evening, Nétre Dame was crowd- 
ed from early in the morning; when he was to preach in the 
morning, people passed the night in the church. An hour be- 
fore the sermon you would meet thousands going away without 
having been able to enter. I do not see how that agrees exactly 
with your criticism, that he does not preach for the people.” 

“J said that he failed in the true end; I have never denied 
that he displays in his means, an extraordinary copiousness, art 
and genius. The enthusiasm of the crowd only proves one 
thing to me; that the crowd like himself, is deceived and takes 
the means for the end. If they knew better what a sermon 
should be, and what effect it should leave behind, they would be 
of my opinion. Believe me, in this respect, we are neither so 
enlightened, nor above all, so christianized as we imagine. Be- 
cause we no longer hear quotations from Horace and Virgil,— 
nor the mingling of gods and saints in the sermon,—we are 
ready to felicitate our orators, as if they had entirely succeeded 
in throwing off their profane yoke ; because it is no longer per- 
mitted to make points, and because antithesis is more sparingly 
used, it is believed that there is no more idle exercise of the 
wits, and the good people fancy that they hear everything in the 
world which is most grave and christian. F ather Bourdaloue 
gives them indeed, better than any other, the kind of nourishment 
which they come for; but is what they come for, good? And 
if it be not,—do you think it becomes so from the fact that it is 
seized with avidity? I know very well, that the appearance of 
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a great crowd reacts favorably upon each one of the persons 
composing it; many a sermon which would appear cold and life- 
less if preached before a hundred persons, may seem eloquent 
before six thousand; but this is the very thing which would 
not happen if this discourse were the right sort of sermon. It 
would have its life within itself; it would dispense with the aid 
of external emotions. Add to all this infatuation, fashion—” 

“Fashion !” cried M. de Fénélon. 

“ Does it not always count for something in all the successes 
of this world, even the most legitimate ?” 

“ But infatuation! infatuation! do-you really know of whom 
you are speaking ?” 

“Of a man whom I admire almost as much as you do. But 
I call all admiration infatuation, when it goes beyond its just 
limits. One may be infatuated with a great man* as well as 
with a fool. Add this, I say, and you.will no longer ask why 
Notre Dame was so full.” : 

“There is a reputation admirably demolished !” 

“Oh no,—I demolish nothing. I do not pretend to deprive 
him of his; I only point out the reputation at which Z think.he 
would have done better to aim, and your very annoyance proves 
to me that I am not entirely wrong; you have too much judg- 
ment and too much piety not to enter in some degree into my 
idea. Then I have still one justice to render him; it is, that he 
is quite sincere. If he has adopted this path, it is because his 
peculiar quality of mind has led him into it; and if he remains 
in it, it is not to cultivate the popularity there acquired, but only 
because he cannot do otherwise.” : 

“T shall not go back to your criticisms,—they contain both 
truth and error. But you will grant, that Father Bourdaloue 


* “We praise the man who is praised, far more than his praiseworthy 
qualities.".—La Brurmnn. 
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would nét have much to do to make them fall to the ground. 
With a little more warmth, some modifications of style—” 

“Style! style! why all writers will tell you, that it is the very 
thing which can least of all be changed. A man’s style is nearly 
as much a part of him as his physiognomy, his figure, the throb- 
bings of his pulse—in short, as any part of his being which is 
the least subjected to the action of the will. A man cannot 
change his style-—the most he can succeed in doing is to travesty 
it. Thus, the expression change of style, signifies nothing more 
than change of subject ;—it has been felt that it would be false, 
if the first meaning were left to it. With a mind naturally ar- 
gumentative, the style must be argumentative. It cannot be 
otherwise ; the warmth which may be forced into it, will be a 
warmth of words, of exclamation points,—not a real and living 
warmth. If the writer respect himself, he will not even attempt 
this, he will prefer remaining cold, to growing thus mechanically 
ardent.”* 

“Upon the whole, then, you do not even grant that Father 
Bourdaloue can acquire what he fails in now. Whether you 
are right or wrong, you must confess that this is somewhat bold, 
and he would be surprised enough, I think, if he should ever 
know—” 

“ But uncle,” said the Abbé, smiling, “ who says that he does 


not know ?” 


* “Let us now change our style, O Muse, and leave satire.” 
Boiteau, Sat. vii. 
There is often much philosophy in the modifications which usage gives 
to the meaning of words, and this at the very epoch when the best 
_ writers do not seem to imagine that there exists a philosophy of language. 
When Buffon said “the style is the man,” he only put into words the 
truth which had unconsciously been the starting-point more than a cen- 
tury before for an alteration in the sense of the expression, “chunge of 


style.” 
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“You have dared—you—” 

He was stupefied. However, beneath this air of rebuke, there 
might have been perceived at these last words, the dawn of a 
sentiment of joy, perhaps of pride. M. de Fénélon was much 
more sensible than he wished to appear, to the growing reputa- 
tion of his nephew. In giving. him grave lessons on pride, he 
was in the meantime enchanted to be able to say to himself, that 
the young man had good reason to think somewhat of himself; 
and particularly at this moment, however vexed to find his 
opinions dissented from, he was really proud to have as nephew 
a man who had not recoiled before a Bourdaloue. In learning 
how far he had dared, the old soldier almost pardoned his having 
dared at all. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “You have said to him all that 
you have just been saying to me? You said it to him ?” 

“Not all, perhaps, but I said a great many other things to 
him.” : 
. “ And it was his good pleasure to listen to you %” 

“ Why not ?” 

« And he took the trouble to answer you ?” 

“Tf he had been able—” 

“Tf he had been able! Would you have me believe per- 
chance, that you had the advantage ?” 

“The advantage,—no,—I should take care not to use that 
word. But I can assure you, that I found him—on many 
points—” 

uA Well t” 

“ More tractable than you.” 

“ He admits that he reasons too much ?” 

“ He does.” 

“ He confesses that he lacks warmth? that his sermons do not 
leave the impression on the mind which they ought ?” 
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“He-amented it bitterly in my presence; he told me that 
this idea haunted him—” 

“But this is treason!” cried the old man; “and I was de- 
fending him} and I would have fought for him !” 

“But are you going to attribute to him as a crime, the fact, 
that his triumphs do not prevent him from being modest, and that 
he has the good sense not to think himself perfection? It seems 
to me, that all this honors you both,—you, for having put so 
much warmth into your defence of an excellent priest,—him, for 
having received with so good a grace the counsels of a young 
man. Come, you will soon esteem him only the more for it; 
and be sure that he will return you the like, for I shall tell him, 
as you may imagine—” 

* You shall tell him nothing,—you shall take me to see him. 
I have been wishing to know him for three or four years, and I 
have always put it off—I do not know why.” 

“To-day if you will.” . 

“This evening, then, But who are these gentlemen ?” 


CHAPTER IL 


THE COUNCIL OF THE PHILOSOPHERS.—BOSSUET, RENAUDOT, FLEURY, LANGERON, 
CORDEMOY, FLECHIER, ETO.—COMMENTARIES OF BOSSUET.—DISCUSSION OF 
THE STRUCTURE OF PULPIT DISCOURSES.—BOURDALOUE'S STYLE AGAIN, 


Turrry paces before them, in the avenue which our two speak- 
ers had just entered, five or six ecclesiastics were slowly walking. 
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Their motions appeared regulated by those of a dignified person- 


age—a bishop, to judge from his violet mantle. As they had 
their backs to the two Fénélons, the latter were not at first per- 
ceived by them, and the Abbé had leisure to satisfy the curiosity 
of his uncle. 

“These are the philosophers,” he answered. 

“Tn truth, one might fancy it Plato and the Academicians. 
But I never read that Plato was attended by a valet-—” 

“Take care, uncle! your Plato is M. Bossuet, and the folio 
yolume which the valet carries, is the Bible.” 

The name philosophers was in truth, that generally given by 
the court to the pious and learned men with whom Bossuet as- 
sociated. Singular fate of certain words! This word, which 

“one hundred years later, was to designate the destroyers of 
morals and religion, and which we no longer dare use without 
qualification, lest it should have the air of an insult, still retained 
at this epoch all the nobleness of its ancient signification, and all 
the purity of its christian sense. 

The idea had occurred to Bossuet, of giving to their prome- 
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nades, especially on Sundays and féte-days, a more particular 
interest than that simply of conversations on any subjects which » 
accidentally presented themselves. So they read a chapter in 
the Old Testament, and then each one made his remarks. 

The Abbé Renaudot,* one of the first orientalists of the day, 
addressed himself particularly to the critical examination of the 
text, the Abbé de Langeron to the questions of general history ; 
the Abbé Fleury to those of ecclesiastical history; the Abbé de 
Cordemoy to doctrinal questions; his father,+ a great Cartesian, 
to’metaphysical; the Abbé Fléchier to the figures and the style, 
and the Abbé de la Brone,f a tolerable poet, and former laure- 
ate of the floral games, to the poetry. There was also the Abbé 
de St. Luc, son of the marshal of this name; the Abbé de Lon- 
gerne,§ and some others. Later,—for these reunions lasted 
twenty-five years,—men of all ranks and conditions were admit- 
ted; Racine and La Bruyére among the number. It is vex- 
atious to be obliged to add, that fashion finally intruded into 
the society. When the king took up religion, there was great 
eagerness to be received among the philosophers. 

_ The life and soul of these meetings, *was Bossuet. Although 
several of those whom we have just mentioned were more 
learned, each in his own department, than Bossuet, it was won- 
derful to perceive how each one submitted to the influence of his 
genius, and preserved the position of a disciple. He, on his side, 


* Born in 1646, died in 1723. It is to him that Boileau addressed his 
epistle on “ The love of God.” 

+ Reader to the dauphin, in whose service Bossuet had placed him. 
Wehave by him a “ History of Charlemagne,” and a “ History of France,” 
continued by his son. 

+ Nominated Bishop of Mirepoix in 1679 in consequence of a sermon 
preached before the king. He played a part also in the dispute con- 
cerning the Bull. 

§ Famous for his originality and roughness of manner. 
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with that urbane ease which is given by the consciousness of un- 
disputed dominion, commonly interfered only in order to decide 
something; but—unless forced by his subject to do so—he 
avoided deciding for or against any one, and confined himself 
to bringing out, by means of a Jucid summary of the whole, that 
which was best in the remarks of each. The results of the dis- 
cussion were noted down during the meeting, on the margin of 
one of Vitré’s large Bibles, from whence Bossuet serupled not 
afterwards to take all that he needed for his works. We do not, 
howeyer, find that any of those who had thus contributed, ever 
complained of this; it appears, on the contrary, that they were 
proud to bring their anonymous materials to all that he built, or 
wished to build. 

Often, indeed, they brought him more extended notes, upon 
which he drew with no more ceremony than he employed in 
regard to those in his Bible. His glory received no injury from 
this; it might have been said, that all belonged to him, in right 
of his genius. The Protestants alone, thought of remarking, 
that this right resembled a great deal too much the right of the 
strongest ; and perhaps ‘there was some reason in this remark. 
But what purpose does it serve, to be right in the face of popular 
favor? Go and tell the French, that the Genevese Dumont and 
some others wrote the orations of Mirabeau! They will laugh 
in your face, and perhaps, too, they will not be altogether wrong. 
When Mirabeau ascended the tribune, it signified nothing 
whether his discourse was by some one else or not; as soon as 
three sentences of it had been pronounced by him, it was his 
own, and could no longer belong to any other besides him, 
Thus it was that Bossuet made use of other people’s ideas. 

But to return to our philosophical promenades. They had 
commenced two years earlier, at St. Germain, and had been con- 
tinued at Versailles during the summers of 1673 and 1674. This 
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was the~first meeting of 1675; accordingly, the Cowncil, as it 
was called, was not complete. It had often numbered as many 
as twelve members, and we have already said that on this day 
there were but five or six. This was because the meeting had 
not been announced beforehand. It had been suddenly resolved 
that they should profit by an afternoon of fine weather, and were 
not sorry, moreover, to make a beginning on so solemn a day as 
Shrove Tuesday. _ 

_ The Fénélons quickened their steps, and were soon able to 
seize the subjett of the conversation. This was not an intrusion 
on their part, since the nephew generally attended this confer- 
ence, and the uncle was very intimate with Bossuet. 

They had taken up the book of Isaiah, atthe same place 
where they had left off, the previous autumn. This was at the 
fourteenth chapter. The Abbé Fleury had read it aloud, and 
the discussion had just commenced. But on this occasion Bos- 
suet, contrary to his usual custom, was the first to take the sub- 
ject. He felt an impulse to express the profound impression 
which this superb chapter had made upon him. 

“How many grand things it contains!” he exclaimed. “If 
the author were a poet only, I would say that this was his mas- 
terpiece. You may find in some other chapters, equal,—perhaps 
greater richness; but it seems to me that there is none where 
the grandeur of the arrangement is more suited to the majesty 
of the details. It is not simply an isolated passage, nor is it 
even an ode ;—it is a whole poem. ‘The more you study it, the 
more you will be convinced that nothing is wanting.” 

And he proceeded to give them a rough sketch of its plan and 
execution. 

It would indeed be difficult to find anything, even in the Bible, 
superior to this chapter. It is the one where the prophet, apos- 
trophizing a king who is just dead,—descends with him into the 
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depths of hell, to proclaim the nothingness of his glory, and to 
sing the release of the nations which had groaned beneath his 
yoke. From Augustine to Bossuet,—from Jerome to Dr. Lowth, 
from Sidonius to the two Racines, the world has had but one 
voice to admire this chapter ;—and where is even the infidel,— 
if he still retain an appreciation of the beautiful and poetical,— 
who will refuse to join the chorus? 

It is vexatious that Bossuet’s Commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment,—although for the most part prepared and written down 


subsequently to these conversations, should give “us but a very 


imperfect idea of what was said. Do not, in these notes, ex- 
pect either poetry or eloquence. You will scarcely find a few 
words, here and there, from which you may conjecture, that the 
sublimity of the text has not escaped the commentator. They 
are Commentaries, in the strictest sense of the word, and the 
author even seems to have confined himself to commenting as @ 
philologist rather than a theologian. We wish that it could be 
truly said, that these notes are of great value in a philological 
point of view; but unfortunately this is not the case. Bossuet 
did not understand Hebrew; he studied it subsequently,—but 
scarcely went beyond the first elements. The Abbé Renaudot, 
whom he familiarly called his Zeeicon,—knew just as much of it 
as the other scholars of the day,—that is to say—little enough 
in comparison with what has since been known ; the study of 
the oriental languages being then almost as much in its infancy 
as that of the natural sciences. Thus, Bossuet generally confined 
himself to the Latin text and the Septuagint. ‘What really 
solid structure could be raised on a basis of knowledge which 
would not in our day content the humblest German scholar 
He is, accordingly, but rarely quoted by the commentators of the 
present day. However, if these notes contain but little true 
learning, they also contain fewer errors than might be imagined. 
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There wgs a certain depth of logic and reason in the author’s 
mind, which supplied his want of learning. This can be most 
convincingly seen, for instance, in a little treatise on anatomy, 
which he wrote for the education of the Dauphin. There 
are many things lacking in this, which Bossuet did not know,— 
which were not known at all then; yet there is nothing, or 
searcely anything, which does not agree more or less with 
subsequent discoveries. 

The accusation of dryness may remain then. But in these 
conversations, where he did not consider himself obliged to be 
learned,—at least not to be learned only, the commentator was 
merged in the poet, and the learned man in the man of genius. 

. He followed frequently in the footsteps of the prophets, to a 
height, which it seemed as if none other excepting them had 
ever yet reached. 

In the meantime our two friends continued to approach the 
group. At the end of the avenue they joined it, and after the 
first salutations the Marquis said :— 

“Continue, gentlemen, I beg. But perhaps I have no right— 
a layman—” 

“ A layman,” said Bossuet, “to whom we could wish that all 
priests should bear a resemblance. Besides, you are not the only 
one; here is M. Pélisson—” 

The Marquis bowed, but very coldly. 

He had at first rejoiced, like all the Roman Catholics of 
France, at the conyersion (in 1670,) of so distinguished a man ; 
but when he saw him become the enemy of his former brethren, 
and receive without the least shame, the price of his zeal against 
them, he ceased to esteem him. Some one remarking one day 
in his presence, that God had showed great mercy to Pélisson in 
wresting him from the dominion of error ;—‘ A very great 
mercy,” replied M. de Fénélon, “since he was so fortunate as 
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to open his eyes precisely at the time when his conversion would 
confer upon him the greatest amount of favor and money.” It 
was a little like the history of Henry IV., enlightened in like 
manner, at the very moment when it was the most his interest to 
be so. Another thing which M. de Fénélon could not forgive 
him, was the ‘species of adoration which he had since bestowed 
upon the king. After having, by his courageous defence of 
Fouquet, attracted the admiration of France and Europe, he 
gradually became one of the most servile courtiers of this mon- 
arch, to whom one might have believed that he would never say 
anything but the boldest truths. As early’as 1671, in a dis- 
course delivered at the Academy on the occasion of the recep- 
tion of Archbishop de Harlay, he had, in praise of the king, 
exhausted all the refinements of rhetoric and adulation. The 
king himself, it was asserted, had been put out of countenance; 
and truly it was not a little thing; in the way of praise, which 
could embarrass him. The orator asks,—‘ Was there then, some 
extraordinary revolution in the heavens, at the birth of Louis 
XIV., some new conjunction or constellation,*—-since,’ he adds, 
‘it is certain and indisputable, that kings are our stars, and 


* He could have ascertained this fact, had he been anxious,—for there 


exists an engraving of 1638, representing “Zhe solar system at the mo- . 


ment of the birth of the Dauphin, the 5th of Sept., at twenty minutes after 
eleven in the evening.” The littleness of men! It would, however, be 
true to say, that the birth of Louis XIV. was received, if not by the stars, 
at least by Europe, as something great and proyidential. Louis XIIL was 
dying, the race of the Bourbons was about to become extinct. When it 
was known, that after having been married twenty years, without chil- 
dren, the queen was about to present the nation with a sovereign, the 
nations said, 
“ A great man is to be born !” 


as in Victor Hugo's ode on the birth of the King of Rome. These recol- 
lections were not without their influence upon the glory of Louis XIYV.’s 
reign, 
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their looks our influences.’ And his friend had been in prison 
ten years! And the king whom he thus flattered, was not yet 
surrounded by all the glory, real or fictitious, which his sub- 
sequent flatterers were able to allege as an excuse for their base- 
ness. It will be seen, that this was more than enough to deprive 
him of the esteem of M. de Fénélon. 

“M. Pélisson,” continued Bossuet, “often does us the honor 
to join us.” 

“ And the presence of a layman, in a religious discussion, is no 
disadvantage,” said the Abbé de la Broue. “ We churchmen 
are all more or less inclined to look only on the theological side 
of things; a layman is less in danger of forgetting their practical 
side, and the very idea that he listens to us, forces us to remem- 
ber it also.” 

“Yes,” said the Abbé Fleury, “it reminds us that theology is 
a means, not an end; that the doctors are for the church, not 
the church for the doctors. It.is vexatious that so many preach- 
ers forget this. And yet laymen are present when we are 
preaching; we are even supposed to preach only at and for 
them. In spite of that, how many theological sermons we hear! 
And even among those which are not so much so as to dis- 
hearten the hearers, still how many are the discourses where there 
is still great room for improvement on this point.” 

“Tt would not suffice to change the main point,” resumed the 
~ Abbé de la Broue, “if the form be not changed as well. In vain 
you would banish all scholastic ideas,—if you have the unlucky 
faculty of giving a scholastic air to the simplest things, it is all 
the same to the mass of hearers; you will either not be under- 
stood, or you will be listened to by the head alone, while the 
heart will remain closed. If our orators employed all the time 
in seeking for good ideas, which they lose in arranging and 
often in spoiling the few they have,—what a change, what an im- 
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provement there would be! Ido not know whether I may ven- 
ture to say so, but it seems to me, that Father Bourdaloue—” 

“ Here is something for you, nephew,” said the marquis in a 
low voice. 

“Or rather for you, uncle,” replied Fénélon. 

“that Father Bourdaloue,” continued the abbé, “ is not a 
model in this respect—” 

“That man will always be our superior ‘in all things,” inter- 
rupted Bossuet. 

Was he sincere? Could he seriously believe himself inferior 
to the man for whom he had paved the way?* We cannot tell; 
but he had already expressed himself in this manner several 
times in regard to him; it is even asserted, that he said as much 
ten years afterwards, on the occasion of the funeral oration of 
the Prince de Condé delivered by Bourdaloue, and so inferior to 
the one which he himself delivered some days after. a 

«“ No offence to the modesty of M. de Condom,” said the Abbé 
Renaudot, “but I am of your opinion, M. de la Broue. Not that 
I have any difficulty in following M. Bourdaloue through the in- 
genious labyrinth into which it pleases him to plunge. Besides, 
if I should happen for an instant to lose the thread, it is so cer- 
tain that he will hold fast to it, and will not lose it, that I could 
still with pleasure close my eyes, and abandon myself to the tor- 
rent of ideas. Shall I confess it? I am entertained by it; but 
when I remind myself, that I am not there to be entertained, I 
go-away saddened ;—I pity those poor people who, less accus- 

* There is no commoner literary error, nor yet one more palpable, 
than that which makes Mascaron and Bourdaloue anterior to Bossuet. 
The latter was five years older than Bourdaloue, and seven years older 
than Mascaron; and besides having commenced his career very young, he 
was known at least ten years before they were. It is upon the authority 


of Voltaire and Thomas, that this singular anachronism has crept even 
into very recent works, 


cst 
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tomed than we are, to niceties of language, cannot enjoy even 
this useless pleasure. Do you recollect, for instance, gentlemen, 
his beautiful sermon on final ifhpenitence ?” 

“TI noted down the plan of it,” said Fénélon. 

“ And did you not remark—” 

“M. PAbbé,” said the marquis, quickly, “my nephew made 
only too many remarks. Do not encourage him in it, I beg.” 

“Let him speak. If he goes too far we will stop him.” 

«TI shall not go too far; I shall say nothing. But listen to 
the plan; and I do not promise even to get through with that.* 
The first, die in a state of actual impenitence ; the second, with- 
out any feeling of penitence; the last, in the delusion of a false 
penitence. The first are the most criminal, the second the most 
unhappy; the third are neither so criminal as the first, nor so 
unhappy as the second; they are, however, unhappy because 
they are blinded, and criminal because they are sinners. I shall 
accordingly, call the impenitence of the first, a criminal impeni- 
tence,—that of the second, an unhappy impenitence,—that of 
the third, a disguised impenitence. And after having delineated 
these three characters, I shall add three reflections.| An impen- 
stent life conducts to criminal impenitence at death, by the way 
of inclination; this is my first part. An impenitent life conducts 
to unhappy impenitence at death, by the way of punishment ; 


* Literally true. 

+ “Preachers always have, from an indispensable and geometrical neces- 
sity, three subjects worthy of your attention. You will, in the first place, 
be convinced of a certain truth, and this is their first division,—of another 
truth, and this is their second division,—then of a third truth, and this is 
their third division; so that the first reflection will instruct you in one 
of the most fundamental duties of your religion,—the second in a prin- 
ciple not less important, and the third and last, in a third and last prin- 
ciple, the most important of all, which is, however, postponed for want 
of time, to a future oceasion.”—La BruvEre. 
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this is my second division. An impenitent life conducts to dis- 
guised impenitence at death, by the way of deception; this is 
my third division.” ba 

“What a memory!” they exclaimed. 

“Take care, gentlemen,” remarked Fénélon, “you cannot com- 
pliment me on my memory, without yourselves criticizing him 
who has furnished me with such an opportunity for exercising it.” 

Smilingly they exchanged significant glances. 

“He is right,” said the Abbé Renaudot, “and it would not be 
so bad, if this were a rare instance; but passages of this sort 
are not uncommon in the sermons of Father Bourdaloue;—it 
may even be asserted that this is generally his style.* It is ac- 
cordingly not astonishing, that he has such difficulty in learning 
his sermons, such fear of losing a single word. Pages written in 
this way must be memorized like the Lord’s Prayer. Let a sin- 
gle idea escape you,—all is lost ; drop a single link and you aré 
at a loss where to take it up again. From this course proceeds 
the inexpressible anguish, which our illustrious friend never fails 
to experience until he reaches the last word of his sermon. His 
eyes almost always closed, his motions uneasy,—his sentences too 
fast or too slow,—his gestures often unsuited to his subject,— 
everything betrays the prodigious effort of memory which is an 
actual torture to himself, and to those who are so unfortunate as 
to perceive it. Moreover, he does not attempt to conceal it from 
himself ; he submits to it, as the sailor to his oar, and the peasant 
to his plough. It is not until after he has preached the same 
discourse several times, that he begins to be confident, and 

* See, as a curiosity in this style, the plan of Bourdaloue’s Panegyric 
of John the Baptist. “Ido not know,” says Maury, “either among the 


ancients or moderns, any plan of an eulogy, which can be compared with 


the arrangement of this discourse. Religion alone can furnish such a road 
ta eloquence.” 


Yes, the religion of the scholastics, but surely not Christianity. 
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himself to join a little in the pleasure which his words confer 
upon us.” 

“In truth,” remarked one of the party, “it is a pity to think, 
that.a man who enables you to pass an hour so replete with in- 
struction and interest, should pass it himself in anguish,—in a 
feverish state of torture. With a better memory—” 

“ He does not complain of his memory,” said the Abbé de la 
Broue. “He would be unjust if he did; I do not believe that 
there are many who would succeed as well as he does in getting 
through such long discourses so prodigiously filled with ideas. 
But it seems to me, that if he had no other motive, this very 
fatigue would have induced him to change his style of compo- 
sition. For my own part,—if I may venture to adduce my own 
ease after that of such a man,—I have always noticed, that those 
sermons into which I had put more feeling than thought,—at 
which I had labored rather with my heart than my head, gave 
me scarcely any trouble to learn, and, that on the contrary, those 
in which, either from the subject, or from my own fault, the 
mind had predominated over the heart, were memorized slowly, 
and with labor.* Again, and most important in this connec- 
tion, I have also remarked, that the first,—those which I had 
memorized without trouble, produced the most impression, and 
gained me the most commendation; not perhaps, from those 
frivolous hearers whose approbation is worth very little, but 
from pious and serious people. Furthermore, I have several 
times happened to discover, that even those who only came to 
hear a rhetorical discourse, went away again, confessing that a 
christian discourse was of far more value. Finally, I have had 


* «“ When the orator studies his sermon, he is the first judge of it. Ex- 
perience shows him, that those passages which he has the most trouble in 
learning, are those which least deserve to be learnt.”—Maury. Pulpit 


Eloquence. . 


’ 
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occasion to make the same observation in respect to the memory 
of all classes, ignorant or learned, pious or not,—that I have in 
regard to my own, Viz. that it is incomparably quicker and more 
retentive, when anything comes into it through the heart than 
when it comes through the head. The preacher, however, is al- 
ways inclined to fancy the contrary when he is composing his 
sermon. It seems to him, that the more his subject is divided 
and subdivided, the clearer it will be; that the more minute the 


morsels into which the nourishment is separated, the more will 


“be gained from it. Error! error !* When I see him thus ex- 


ercising his ingenuity in pareelling out some grand and beautiful 
idea—I fancy I see a man to whom a huge stone has been 
given in order to break down a door, and who,—instead of 
throwing it with all his might against the obstacle to be van- 


quished,—exhausts himself in breaking up the missile, and in 7 


throwing it piece by piece. There is the same difference between 
a methodical sermon and an eloquent one, as between a chess- 
poard anda picture. In vain might the frame of the chess-board 
be perfectly pbeautiful,—in vain, by a refinement of luxury, might 
each square be ornamented with a different little picture; you 
would praise the skill and industry of the workman,—but if any 
one told you that he relied upon your memory to retain the ar- 
rangement and the subjects of all these little designs,—would 


you not be considerably astonished? Would you not say, that } 


the very regularity of the plan, by preventing your fixing your 
eye upon any one square rather than another, rendered it impos- 
sible for you to carry away a distinct and settled idea of it? The 


workman himself, would probably not without difficulty accom-— 


plish that which was required of you.” 


* « What preparations for a sermon of three quarters of anhour! The 


more they strive to digest and explain it, the more I am perplexed.”—La 
Brvuyere. 
* 


af 
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““T like your comparison,” said the Marquis. “Allow me, 
however, to add one limitation. Does not the difficulty of learn- 
ing by heart proceed sometimes from quite an opposite reason ? 
You speak only of those sermons which are too full, too com- 
pact; those which are not enough so would have the same dis- 
advantage, it seems to me.” 

“ Doubtless,” replied the Abbé. “ Accordingly, I do not mean 
to say, that the less a discourse have, of logical regularity, the 
more easily it will impress itself upon the memory of author and 
hearer. st modusin rebus. A body ought not to be all bones, 
—but neither should it be all flesh. Let us imitate nature ; let 
us conceal the skeleton, but not banish it entirely ; and in the 
same manner as the human body allows the bony frame which 
supports it to be perceived beneath the noblest and most grace- 
ful outlines,—so, in a discourse apparently the most inartificial, 
a practised eye must always’ be able, if it will, to follow and 
discover the frame and connection. Keep-.within these limits, and 
instead of burdening the memory, this order and these divisions 
are its most powerful aids. Yet even if this be the case, it is 
useless to have it forced upon our attention.” 

“Tt is worse than useless,” said Fénélon, “for it can but serve 
to cool our enthusiasm, and deprive eloquence. of the illusions 
_ with which it must of necessity surround itself.” 

“That it cools us,” said the Abbé Fleury, “is quite certain. 
This is my first division, this my second, are forms which I de- 
test; they not only cool, but freeze me. But I do not quite 
comprehend what you mean by the illusions of eloquence. Ldlu- 
sion has a bad sound, in connection with the christian pulpit.” 

“Let us change the word if you will; you are quite ready to 
grant me the thing itself, [am sure. When a preacher affects 
you,—earries you away with him,—what would be the most 
likely to cut short your emotion ?” _ 

6 
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“The idea that the emotion of the orator was not sincere.” 

“Yes, but what else ?” 

“The idea that he knew his discourse by heart.” 

“ Precisely, but does this idea often come into your mind ?” 

« Never,—that is unless the speaker has the air of reciting a 
lesson, or unless he runs after. his words. Even in this case, so 
soon as he begins to go on well again, I begin again to give 
myself up to him.” 

“ Well, that is the illusion of which I spoke. You ask noth- 


ing better than to receive this discourse,—which you know to_ 


be written and learned by heart,—which you have perhaps al- 
yeady heard, as if it sprung at the very instant from the heart 
of him who addresses you. Far from struggling against your 

natural inclination to forget the circumstances, the remembrance 


of which would spoil all, you struggle, on the contrary, against 


all that could remind you of them. Admirable instinct, for 
which we cannot be too grateful to Providence, and without 
which we would be forced to resign all the delights as well as 
all the advantages of literature, eloquence and the arts! Where 
would be the charm of the most beautiful verses, if we were con- 
demned to recall what they had cost, to feel the shackles which 
the rhyme and the rhythm have imposed‘upon the thoughts! 
Where would be the charm of painting, if we were not able to 
abstract the mind from the wooden frame, which interrupts the 
perspective, and from the time, labor and retouching which the 
picture has required! From this springs a rule—to return to 
preaching—too often disregarded, which, however, should reg- 
ulate all that is human ‘and exterior in pulpit art; it is, that all 
which tends to indicate that the preacher is not extemporizing, 
should be carefully avoided. “ Naturalize art,” said Montaigne, 
“rather than artialize nature.” Now the multiplication of di- 
visions, and the too blunt announcement of them, will recall 
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that to tlie hearer, which cannot be present to his mind without 
_ destroying the effect of the discourse; it is like showing the bel- 
' lows of the organ to those who would prefer much to be igno- 
rant of its mechanism, in order to concentrate all their attention 
and all their soul upon the sounds which it produces. Not 
being able to avoid wishing for the energy and naturalness of 
extemporization in every discourse, we undertake to endow it with 
this. Only save appearances, and our hearts, our imaginations 
will do the rest. But if the audience receive nothing for their 
“expenditure of good-will; if the reality be so palpable as to render 
illusion impossible, their vexation increases in proportion to all 
the attempts they have made. We only ask to be deceived; 
so much the worse then for the orator if he undeceive us, and 
despoil himself of the crown which we wish to place upon his 
head. Unhappily it is upon ourselves also, that the conse- 
quences of his fault falls, for, this illusion once destroyed, it is 
scarcely possible that the sermon can edify us.* We may get 
some ideas from it, if it contain any, but as for deep and edi- 
fying impressions, they are not to be dreamed of. A sermon 
__ perfect in this respect, is one in which labor and art are imper- 
ceptible to those who are not thinking of looking for them; that 
in which I find a plan when I seek one, but where nothing forces 
me to see it when I am not looking for it, and when the under- 
standing of the head is willing to give place to that of the 
heart.” 


* “Tf the audience be affected by the dread of seeing you stop short, 
_ it can be affected by nothing you say.”—La Bruyrrr. 
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Azrsoven the Abbé de Fénélon had not finished what he 
had to say,—for we have already seen that he did not wish the 
appearance only, of improvisation, but improvisation itself,—he 
would not probably have ventured to speak so long, nor so ear- 
nestly in his uncle’s, and more particularly in Bossuet’s presence ; 
but some moments previous, the prelate and the marquis had 
begun to converse together, at first on the same subject, and 
afterwards on others; and they had finished by gradually with- 
drawing themselves from the rest of the group. However the 
voice of Fénélon still reached them, 


“My nephew does not seem at all constrained,” said the mar- 


quis. 

“Your nephew will distinguish himself” replied Bossuet ; 
“but he will never make an orator.” 

“T have told him so twenty times.” 

“ And what is his reply ?” 

“That he is glad of it; that he does not wish to be one.” 

“That is a pity, for he could become one.” 

“ You think so ?” 
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“Certainly ;* but he disdains art too much. Because others 
make a bad use of it, he will not hear of it. ‘He does not wish 
to be an orator’ he has told you. That is just like him, with his 
romantic ideas; for there is always a little romance in his ideas, 
and I am afraid it may some day extend into his religion. You 
see, because the word orator is sometimes used to designate a 
preacher without piety, he rejects this title which so many great 
men glory in, and which the ancients set above everything else. 
With this exception, I am of his opinion with regard to all that 
he was saying just now. His ideas are in general good—but 
they need that a severe taste should be exercised in the applica- 
tion of them.” ad 

“Js it then in taste that he is wanting ?” 

“T did not say taste, buta severe taste. He has the taste of sen- 
timent more developed than any one I know; but that of the 
reason, he has in a much smaller degree, and he appears not to 
wish to acquire it. He will be a theoretical man, loving ex- 
tremes; obstinate in reality, but so gentle and charitable in his 
manner, that the public will pass over all the rest. Defeated, he 
will still carry off the honors of the battle.” 

“Well, there is his horoscope, complete.” 

“T know him even better than I seem to. Wait until he 
writes and you will see.” 

Although many years were yet to elapse before the famous 
quarrels which put Bossuet and Fénélon at swords’ point, the 


* Two discourses of Fénélon, the only ones, it is said, which he ever 
wrote and committed to memory, are worthy of Bossuet. One is a ser- 
mon on Missions ; the other was preached in 1708, at the consecration of 
the Archbishop of Cologne. Maury relates, that struck with the beauties 
of the first, and perceiving that no one was acquainted with it, although 
it had been published for more than a century, he read it to some friends 
as an unedited discourse of Bossuet. Great admiration was expressed 
and none suspected the trick.— Criticisms and Portraits, Maury. 
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latter was of too frank and impetuous a character, for the Bishop 
of Condom,—who during the last two or three years saw him 
daily,—not to have had the opportunity to study him in every 
aspect; thus the history of Fénélon appears tolerably accordant 
with what the marquis had called his horoscope: It was impos- 
sible to deny that he was good, gentle and amiable; but also 
impossible not to admit that he was what we would at the pres- 
ent time, call an opposition man. What is to be understood by 
this? Is a man an opposition man from the mere fact that he 


has often been obliged to combat, to oppose? Some men have .. 


battled all their lives without any one having dreamed of apply- 
ing this term to them. The opposition man, is he who has, even 
while attacking, the art of appearing the attacked party,—of 
summoning to his side an interest foreign to the real’ matter in 
question,—of regaining on the ground of sympathy, what he 
loses in a logical point of view,—of being defeated, in fine, as Bos- 


suet had said, yet carrying off the honors of the battle. Is not 


this Fénélon? Are we not still under the charm of that interest, 
with which he knew how to invest himself even in the eyes of 
those who had little or no sympathy with his ideas? Do you 
think for instance that the almost mystical author of the Maxims 
of the Saints would have been so loudly praised by Voltaire and 
Diderot, unless there had existed between them that sort of rela- 
tionship, which the spirit of opposition often establishes between 
men who have absolutely nothing else in common ? 

“ He will be a theoretical man, loving extremes,” Bossuet had 


said. This was also the opinion of Louis XIV. One day, after © 


a long conversation with Fénélon he said, “I have just been 
talking with the man, who has the finest, yet most fanciful mind 


in my kingdom.” Without agreeing entirely with this judg- 


ment,—for among those ideas which Louis XIV. called fanciful, 
there were probably some which we would have found good and 


a 
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beautiful,—we do not believe that the king was as far from the 
truth as has been sometimes asserted in relating this anecdote. 
In religion, polities and literature, Fénélon had made for him- 
self, as it were, a world apart. This world ‘he peopled in his 
own manner. It could not accordingly be other than an admi- 
rably beautiful, pure and noble world, but on that very account, 
always more or less different from the existing one. See his Maz- 
ims of the Saints, see his Telemachus. Soft, flowery, agreeably 
subtle, and strewed with antique fancies, his prose was not un- 
like those fine, god-like old men, of whom he often tells us, with 
long beards, whiter than snow, slowly moving forward through 
the woods, towards a temple whiter than the purest Parian 
marble.* 

After some reflections upon ‘this inclination to leave the exist- 
ing world, and upon the evils resulting from it, Bossuet said, “ It 
is to this, that we may attribute those sermons consisting of de- 
scriptive portraits. Perhaps this astonishes you; you are about 
to assert that these portraits, on the contrary, are only made to 
show the world as it is. This is truly the object of the preacher— 
but does he attain this object? Confess that he does so but 
rarely. Once having taken up this style the orator is scarcely 
master of his tongue. His imagination is excited; one idea 
summons another; one trait follows another; one fancy is heaped 
on the other; he ends by painting vices twenty times blacker 
than they are, and virtues twenty times more brilliant than those 
of the greatest saints, and the inevitable result of this unlucky 
display of energy is, that the hearer listens without hearing, ad- 
mires without believing, hears evil spoken of without imagining 
that he can have committed it, and good, without having the 
idea enter his mind that so dazzling a picture can be meant for 
tehllization in this world. You have often felt this, I suppose?” 


* Sainte Beuye—Critiques et Portraits. 
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“Too often.—I will even confess to my shame, that this sort of 
sermon, has, until now, never displeased me as much as it should 
have done; if there is some mind and imagination in the deline- 
ations,—I allow myself to be carried away like others, by the 
pleasure of watching the painter.” 

“ This delineation of portraits,” resumed Bossuet, “is the best 
method of talking without saying anything,—of interesting with- 
out good results. This style has still another disadvantage; it 
leads the preacher to isolate himself from his audience. It is no 
longer a friend, a brother, come to edify himself as well as you,— 
to accuse himself, and take comfort himself together with you ; 
but a judge, who summons you before him ; a pitiless critic, seem- 
ingly more anxious to fill his discourse with your imperfections, 
than to fill your souls from the word of God. Separated from 
you himself—he separates you also, the one from the others; in 
addressing himself successively to all the classes in which it has 
pleased him to group his hearers ;—he calls them all separately 
to be judged and condemned, and it is fortunate if there do not 
remain many besides, who, not finding themselves included in 
any class, consequently retain all through the discourse, the 
posture of critics which he has been so imprudent as to give 
them. If you would be truly useful, truly powerful in the pul- 
pit, then must you never allow a portion of the audience to cross 
their arms, remaining spectators of the combat and jeering the 
vanquished ; each one must feel himself included in the condem- 
nations which you pronounce; the preacher must even show him- 
self to be included in them.” 

“But that is not always possible,” said Monsieur de Fénélon. © 
“Would you wish him to take his part in the most disgraceful 
vices !” 

“In the vices ’—no ; but in the principle of the vices. You are 
preaching, for instance, on calumny, must you go to work to ayow 
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that you are a calumniator? Not at all; even if you have been 
so unhappy as to commit this sin,—this is no reason that you 
should publicly make an avowal compromising the dignity of the 
pulpit. But in place of confining yourself to calumny, strictly 
speaking,—and to those hideous details in which no one could or 
would choose to recognize himself,—go back to the source, to those 
principles of deception and vice whose sad and fatal traces it is 
so easy to find in every one. Then without degrading your min- 
istry or yourself, nothing will hinder you from seeking in your 
own heart and your own experience, the characteristics of which 
you have need ; then, (to return to calumny,) instead of direct en- 
deavors to render it odious, by pictures of it which run the risk 
of not being looked at, attack it in its first beginnings and in- 
eluding yourself with your hearers, you deprive them of all ex- 
cuse for imagining that there is no applicability to them. » In 
seeing before him a variety of individuals, different in their in- 
terests, their passions and their characters—the sacred orator 
should never forget, that he is there between God and man, far 
more than between God and such hinds of men; the multitude 
who hear him, should be in his eyes, as it were, but a single 
creature ; one unhappy being to be consoled,—one sinful sinner 
to be aroused and saved. The way to preach to all,—is to 
preach constantly to one’s-self; to be able to find in one’s-self, 
the type of the sole being, man, for whom religion is made.” 
«These ideas have occurred to me,” said M. de Fénélon, “ but 
indistinctly ; and I thank you for having aided me to explain 
them to myself. You have also put me in mind of certain ob- 
‘servations which I have often made, but without knowing with 
what to connect them. Among others—do you not think that 
the habit which certain preachers have, of incessantly commend- 
ing the past, at the expense of the present, tends also to the non- 
observance of the principles which you have laid down ?” 
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“Doubtless ; it is one of the forms of the mania for delinea- 
tions. Not that the preacher may not be allowed, within certain 
limits, to seek by this means to reanimate national or religious 
recollections in his hearers; but as soon as he exaggerates, he — 
does more harm to religion in the minds of those who perceive 
it, than he can do good to those who do not perceive it.” 

“ From all this, I perceive that the style of which we speak, is 
not necessarily bad in itself, but that it is in more danger of be- 
ing abused, than most others. And in truth it is abused by al- 
most all those who embrace it. If ambition be the subject, be- 
hold Alexander and Cesar adduced ; but these two men, are ac- 
tual sluggards in comparison with the ambitious man such as I 
have often heard him described. Is avarice the subject? Im- 
mediately comes the portrait of the miser; but this miser is a 
species of monster like whom there have not perhaps exist- 
ed twenty since the creation of the world—Have you read 
Moliére ?” 

The prelate had a slight air of embarrassment. 

“Come, you have read it,” said the Marquis, smiling. “ Well 
as I was about to say, Harpagon is a real prodigy in comparison 
with the miser whom Father Seraphim described to us one day, 
two or three years ago.—And the court! and the courtiers! In 
vain did Monsieur de la Rouchefoucauld say all the evil of 
them that he knew, (and he knew them better than any one 
else ;) he never discovered the quarter of what I have heard 
asserted many a time by preachers freshly arrived from the 
provinces ; and that at Versailles itself, before the king, before 
the whole court. Consequently I have never perceived that the’ 
courtiers were the least in the world offended at it, These thun- 
derbolts passed over their heads; the most corrupted could say 
in all sincerity, that this did not touch them. In the delineation 
of virtues, I think exaggeration is less dangerous. Does not the 
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Evangelist say, ‘Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect ? Now the hyperbole is evident—To be perfect, as God 
is perfect! There would be madness not only in the idea that 
one was actually on the road to such a perfection, but even in 
the attempt to travel the road. 

“And accordingly that is not what Jesus Christ asks. To pro- 
pose God to us, as our model, is absolutely as if one should di- 
rect a traveller to walk directly towards the sun. Would he on 
that account fancy that there were any possibility of reaching 
that luminary? He would understand that it was question of a 
direction to be followed and not of a goal to be arrived at. But 
when a preacher sets to work to depict to me the life of a certain 
ideal Christian, whom I am commanded to resemble, it is no 
longer a direction only which he points out to me,—it is an end; 
instead of a reality to be contemplated,—it is a fiction to be re- 
alized. From that moment, if the picture be ever so little too 
beautiful and too dazzling, I may indeed admire it as a picture, 
but I do not dream of imitating it.” 

“Upon the whole, then, which is it best to exaggerate? The 
delineation of good, or that of evil ?” 

“ Neither the one nor the other. In exaggerating that of the 
evil to be avoided, you trace likenesses in which no one is willing 
to recognize himself ;* in exaggerating that of the good to be 
attained, you only confirm the sinner in that fatal but comfort- 
able idea, that he is too feeble to attain it, and that God will be 
less exacting than you.” 

“ Have you not also remarked that the preachers who thunder 
the most against vice, are not generally the most zealous in brand- 
ing it in their relations with society or the church? And never 


* “There is already only too much evil in this world ; and it is a great 
~ evil to exaggerate it. To paint men always bad, is inviting them to be 
s0.”—Vortairs. Supplement to the “ Siécle de Louis XIV.” 
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theless, it seems to me, that a man deceives himself greatly, if he 
imagine himself to be exempt from his ministerial functions, be- 
cause he may have exercised their duties unsparingly on public 
oceasions. Two seasonable words often do more good than 
twenty of those sermons where each one is at liberty to take 
nothing.” - / ' 

«“ Alas! yes! but it requires more faith and courage to say 
those two words face to face with one single sinner, than from 
the pulpit, to rebuke two or three thousand persons, ready to 
listen to everything, on condition of forgetting it all.” 

« Tt does, in truth, require courage ; above all,”—M. de Fénélon 
hesitated. 

«“ Above all when this sinner,” he resumed, “is—” 

“ A king,—you would say ?” 

“ You have guessed; and particularly a king like ours, a kind 
of demigod.—Now Monsieur de Condom, you are going to think 
me very presuming ; but it seems to me, that if I had the honor 
of being a priest, and of being permitted to approach his Majesty, 
I would not be silent in regard to the scandals of which we are 
witness.” 

« Ts this a reproach, Monsieur de Fénélon 2” 

“Do not foree me to say yes. I must consider you as very 
thoroughly convinced of my esteem for you, to dare touch upon 
such a subject; I who rebuked my nephew for having ventured 
to find blemishes in the talent of Father Bourdaloue, am much 
bolder to hint at any in your conduct.— Well, I must confess, at 
the sight of the irregularities which the king practises more and 
more openly, I have sometimes said to myself, ‘ Does Monsieur de 
Condom do his duty? Does he speak to the king? Has he 
tried—’ I know very well, that you are not his confessor, but 
what matter? You will perhaps ask me why I have thought of 
you rather than so many others, Well, sir, if it is an injustice, 
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be proud of it; it is a proof that there is no one whom I con- 
sider as more capable than yourself of making the voice of re- 
ligion sound authoritatively. But be sure that Iam not the 
only one who has had this thought. Stay, here is a letter from 
Arnauld—” 

“ From Arnauld.” 

“From Arauld, the first man in the French church,—after 
you. There is first a page of praises. You shall read it pres- 
ently—” 

“ No.” 

“ As you please. But this, you will read.” 

Bossuet took the letter. 

“There is however a verumtamen, a but”—wrote the patriarch 
of Port Royal,— of which I fear much, that Monsieur de Con- 
dom will have to give account to God. It is that he has not 
had the courage to say anything to the king.” 

« Would he have done it himself?” said Bossuet, much more 
affected than he wished to appear. “I admire those who—” 

He did not continue. 

“Go on,” said M. de Fénélon, coldly. 

“J am wrong,” resumed Bossuet, “I am wrong! I ask your 
pardon for it,—I ask pardon of God,” he added, sighing. 

The marquis held out his hand to Bossuet. He grasped it. 

“Let me see; let me read this letter again. Give account to 
God! We is right. Ah! Monsieur de Fénélon! Do you think 
my conscience has never told me this?” 

“ And you have been able to keep silence 

“Twenty times I have resolved to speak; twenty times my 
tongue has been powerless. All that I have been able to take 
upon me, has been from time to time to introduce subjects of 
conversation, which I hoped to be able to turn in this direction. 
But the king is ingenious. He is afraid of me. So long as I 
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confine myself to generalities, he listens, he answers, he says the 
most sensible things in the world; as soon as I seem to be ap- 
proaching himself,—behold ! he comes straight up to me, but in 
order to talk to me of something totally different. He compli- 
ments me upon my works; he thanks me for the care I devote 
to his son ;—how am I to go on” 

“Tt is difficult, truly; but—” 

“But it is my duty, you are going to say. I know it; may 
God help me to remember it! Yes, I promise you; I will try; 
I will try again. And when you write to Monsieur Arnauld—” 

“ His majesty sends for Monsieur de Condom. His majesty 
awaits him.” 

' One of the pages thus spoke; and he had not finished, when 
the king himself appeared at the end of the avenue. 

Our two speakers looked at one avother, And as Bossuet 
prepared to follow the page; “Au revoir, Monsieur de Condom,” 
said the marquis; then in a low voice; “The king, there ;—God 
above! and to-morrow I write to Monsieur Arnauld.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE KING AND THE PHILOSOPHERS.—THE ORIGINAL GROUNDS OF BOSSUE1'S HIGH 
REPUTATION. —CHANGE IN THIS RESPECT DURING THE SUCCEEDING CENTURY. 


A Moment afterwards, the king and the prelate directed their 
steps towards the chateau, but without exchanging a word. The 
king had only answered Bossuet’s salutation by a slight move- 
ment of his head, and then walked on before. 

We shall soon rejoin them ;—let us first finish with our 
council. - 

The discussion had continued. As Bossuet had gone on with 
his conversation with M. de Fénélon,—the preéminence had in 
fact devolved upon the youngest of the remaining members. 
The Abbé de Fénélon conversed too well, not to be the first 
wherever Bossuet was not present. 

There was a profound silence when the king appeared. They 
glanced at one another without a word. Not that they feared 
being overheard, for he was at the distance of twenty or thirty 
paces, ‘and only remained, moreover, for a few moments ;—but, 
besides the fact that his presence never failed to produce a cer- 
tain impression even upon those who saw him daily,—it was 
very rarely that he was seen in this part of the park. That same 
admirable tact, which enabled him to converse well on so many 
subjects which he had not studied, prevented him from touching 
upon those to which he was decidedly a stranger. Accordingly, 
he liked our philosophers, but only at a distance; since this aye- 
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nue had become their domain, he had never set his foot in it. 
This was well known, and some malicious wits commented upon 
it in whispers. “The king is afraid of the geniuses,” they said, 
as Bussy did. But it might have been answered, that he was 
afraid of them, as a good general is afraid of the enemy. It is 
not cowardice but prudence to avoid an encounter, when one is 
not sure of having superior or at least equal forces. It requires 
much learning (esprit) to be afraid of genius (esprit)* as Louis 
XIV. was afraid of it. Moreover, there were not wanting bish- 
ops, whom the philosophers’ avenue inspired with equal awe, 
and who would have found themselves quite as much out of 
place there as he. “ What js the meaning of Wycticorax in dom- 
icilio 2+ he one day asked the Bishop of Orleans,—these words 
in one of the Psalms haying caught his attention. “ Sire,” an- 
swered the learned prelate, “it was one of the kings of Israel, 
who was very fond of solitude.” Imagine this man making 
comments on Isaiah ! 

When the Marquis de Fénélon rejoined the company, he 
said, “I brought misfortune with me, gentlemen. I commenced 
by interrupting your conversation, and now, you see your master 
is carried off from you. After all, I lose more by it than you 
do, for you will see him again, I shall not. And yet I should 
much like to hear you resume your conversation upon Isaiah.” 

« Well, return to-morrow,” said one. 

“You permit me to doso? To-morrow then, T shall not fail.” 

“Have you remarked,” said the Abbé Fleury, “ with what de- 
termination Monsieur de Condom avoids expressing his opinion 
of Father Bourdaloue? I have several times endeavored to lead 
him to speak upon the subject ; he always expresses admiration, 


* Esprit at that time designated learning, as well as wit in the strict 
acceptation of the word. 


+ The owl in his home— Vulgate, Psalm ci. 7. 
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but in a few words. Have any of you been more fortunate? In 
any other man, one would be apt to believe that jealousy had 
something to do with it—but in him,—with such a reputation, 
with such elevated sentiménts—” 

“ Perhaps it is on that very account,” said the Abbé de la 
Broue, “that he is so sparing of his praises. No matter how 
much we may admire Father Bourdaloue——Monsieur de Condom 
knows very well that we admire him much more,—that we place 
him much higher. Thence his embarrassment. Public opinion 
acknowledging none his equals, he feels that he cannot praise 
any one without indirectly exalting himself. Thus, he says a few 
words in order to be just, and stops there, in order to remain 
humble.” 

“That is it!” was the general acclamation. 

Was it really this? We shall not decide. Who knows 
whether Bossuet himself would have been able to do so? There 
is often but a hair’s-breadth between modesty and pride; from 
pride to jealousy the distance is still shorter. 

It is true, that Bourdaloue was not, strictly speaking, a rival 
for Bossuet. It is too common to consider the latter as an orator 
only. In certain respects this was correct, and his reputation for 
- oratory is well founded, but in a historical point of view it is a 
mistake. In 1675, six or seven years after he had ceased to 
preach regularly,—Bossuet the orator, was considered far be- 
hind Bossuet the controversialist, the savant, the advocate of 
Gallicanism, Father of the church, as he was called at the 
time of the famous assembly of ’82, and as’ La Bruyére did 
not in ’95 scruple to call him to his face in the Academy.* 
It is one of those facts, in history, which escape your attention, 

* In his discourse upon the occasion of ‘Bossuet’s reception. “Let 
us anticipate the language of posterity, and call him a Futher of the 


Church” Upon which Maury observes, that he might have said the chief 
We 
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unless it be particularly directed to them,—but to prove which, 
comes a crowd of evidence, as soon as you think of looking for 
it, From the moment that Bossuet ceased preaching, the elo- 
quence of the pulpit was considered, if not beneath him, at least 
beneath the position which he occupied in the church of France. 
Even his funeral orations, the most beautiful of which belong to 
a later period than this, were, in the eyes of the public, scarcely 
more than incidental productions. They were highly praised, it 
is true,—but no one appeared to think that anything more was 
expected,—and it was far from entering the minds of any that his 
reputation was ever, in any way, to depend upon these discourses, 
And as he kept but too faithfully during the last nineteen years 
of his life, his resolution,—expressed in 1685, in the funeral ora- 
tion of the Prince de Condé,—* no more to solemnize the death 
of others,”—this opinion had time to become universal. Three 
years after his death, the Abbé (afterwards Cardinal) de Polig- 
nae,* sueceeded him in the Academy, and in the ostentatious dis- 
course, in which it was the custom for each one to set forth, with 
so much pomp, the smallest merits of his predecessor,—he says 
but a few words of the oratorical triumphs of the illustrious de- 
ceased. The Abbé de Clérambault, director of the Academy, is 
still more brief; he contents’ himself with saying, that Bossuet 
«had allowed his rivals to obtain that supreme rank in sacred 
eloquence, which he was fully able to have secured.” Seven 
years later, in the funeral oration of the Dauphin, Massillon de- 
scribes Bossuet as a man “of great and felicitous genius,—the 
ornament of the episcopacy,—a bishop in the midst of a court, 
— a man possessing every talent, and cognizant of every science, 


of the Fathers, since he was the chief in eloquence. But La Bruyére 


was not alluding to eloquence at this time ;—the whole of the passage 
proves this. 


* The author of “Anti-Lucretius.” 
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—and the Father of the seventeenth century, who, if he had 
been born in the early ages of the Church, would have been the 
light of their councils, and would have presided at Niccea and 
Ephesus.” Splendid eulogies, it may be perceived,—but not a 
word of his reputation as orator, unless Massillon intended to in- 
clude in the vague expression, “a man possessing every talent,” 
the little that he considered there was to say on that point. It 
is true, that Father de la Rue,—charged with the funeral oration 
of Bossuet at Meux,—entered more into detail, and was more 
just,—but opinion was otherwise formed, and La Rue himself, 
in this discourse, does not appear to think it of much importance 
to set forth the oratorical merits of a man whom he considers as 
possessing so many other titles to immortality. 

This was, accordingly, the reputation of Bossuet, at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century ;—these were the intrench- 
ments,—if the expression may be used,—behind which it was to 
await the shocks of a period of irreligion and audacity. The 
shocks were severe, the defeat prompt and easy. More and 
more forgotten as an orator, the bishop of Meaux was at the 
_ same time crushed by some as the author of the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,*—by others as the persecutor of Fénélon, 
—by the infidels as a Christian,—by the Ultramontaines, as a 
Gallican,—in fine, by everybody, from every sort of motive, 

* It is very difficult to know exactly the part he had in this, Some 
historians accuse him of having advised it; others, particularly the Car- 
dinal de Bossuet, declare, that he was not even consulted. One thing is 
certain,—that he had contributed more than any other, either to excite 
the suspicions of the king against the Protestants, or to inspire him with 
the idea, that he had the right and the power to do what he did. An- 
other thing still more certain, is, that no one thanked Louis XIV. more 
loudly for it, nor accepted more fully the legality of the act, than Bossuet. 
See his “ Policy gathered from the Scriptures,” Book vii, Chap. 9 and 10. 
«Those who would not have a prince use severity in matters of religious 
principle, are in an impious error.” 
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whether just or unjust. The Protestants said not a word ; the 
surest method of allowing the numerous pages which he had 
written against them, to be forgotten. And in the midst of the 
assaults of which religion was the object, the most zealous ad- 
mirers of Bossuet, if there were any left, had quite enough to do, 
without devoting themselves to his defence. 

However, towards the beginning of the last half of the cen- 
tury, when the philosophical party found itself powerful enough 
to give its adversaries a little respite, the latter felt, as it were, a 
pang of remorse, for having so entirely abandoned such a man 
to their opponents. But the reéstablishment of Bossuet as a sa- 
vant, a controversialist, or as one of the Fathers of the church, 
was not to be dreamed of; besides the Encyclopedia was then in 
existence. So an expedient was sought for,—one was happily 
found, and Bossuet the orator arose radiant from the ruins of 
the other Bossuet. Some details in respect to this revolution are 
to be found in Maury, who had a great deal to do with it. La- 
harpe has also written its history,—at least so far as he is con- 
cerned. He confesses that he resisted a long time before recog- 
nizing the superiority of Bossuet; but once convinced of it, he 
says he was floored by admiration, (herrassé d@admiration,) and 
so completely floored, we may add, that it seems to us he went 
rather too far in his deseription of it. 

However, he was not the only one, and we would fain repeat 
here, what Fénélon said to his uncle-—* that one may be infatu- 
ated with a great man as well as with a fool.” The pristine 
glory of the name of Bogsuet having gradually reappeared, and 
being shed altogether upon one part of his former titles to great- 
ness, the necessary result of this was a little exaggeration in the 
praises which were bestowed upon him. 

We might discuss this matter much further, but we will leave 
it. What we wished to show, was, that it is the same in regard - 
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to Bossuet’s reputation, as in regard to many old institutions, 
which have so thoroughly changed, that their name has come to 
designate something entirely different from its first meaning. Cer- 
tainly, if his funeral orations contain beautiful ideas upon the in- 
stability of human greatness, the history also, of these discourses, 
contains a lesson which is not wanting in significance! If their 
author could revisit the world, what would be his reflections, on 
perceiving that his glory now principally depends upon that, 
which was formerly considered but as a slight accessory ! 

The explanation of the Abbé de la Broue was accordingly ap- 
proved of, and the council separated. 


CHAPTER V. 


IMPRESSION MADE BY VERSAILLES UPON A STRANGER.—INFLUENCE OF THE COURT 
UPON THE WHOLE OF FRANCE.—IMPORTANCE GIVEN TO TRIFLES,——ABSOLUTE 
POWER OF THE KING. 


Tur Doge of Genoa might well say, that the most extraordi- 
nary thing he observed at Versailles was his being there him- 
self;—-but an ordinary stranger would have been much less 
embarrassed in his decision. Be that as it may, not the least 
of the curiosities of the court of Louis XIV. was the constant 
motion, the conversations, the promenades, the perpetual goings 
and comings. With the exception of the humming,—for the 
gravity of the monarch seemed to have communicated itself to 
his humblest valet,—this chiteau of Versailles was not unlike a 
gigantic bee-hive. On the side of the gardens, particularly,— 
unless the weather were bad,—not an instant passed, without 
several persons having either entered or come out of the many 
doors which there opened; and as the weather must be very 
cold or very rainy to prevent the king from walking several 
times every day, this prodigious activity continued nearly the 
whole year. It would have been much too bourgeois to remain 
in the chimney-corner when his majesty was out of doors. “The 
rain at Marly does not wet one,” said to the king one day a car- 
dinal who followed him in the midst of a heavy shower, and who 
was advised to take shelter within doors. “Thus,” says La 
Bruyére, “whoever will consider, that the countenance of the 
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prince makes the whole of the courtier’s happiness, that he oc- 
cupies himself, and satisfies himself, all his life in beholding it 
and being beheld by it,—will understand in a measure how 
the saints can make the beholding God their whole glory and 
felicity.”* 
Thus, the aspect of the gardens of Versailles on a fine day, or 
a beautiful evening, had something about it almost fabulously 
splendid. But, frequent as were the objects which might re- 
mind one of the presence and hand of a king, nothing was easier 
to forget, than that you were at the central point of a kingdom,— 
at a seat of government. Versailles always had a holiday as- . 
pect; you might easily have believed yourself at a place of 
amusement, whence its master had carefully banished all that 
could remind one either of care or toil, You might have 
walked for hours in the populous galleries, in the park with its 
groups. of courtiers, without dreaming that these people had 
* anything else to do, save to walk about like yourself, or any- 
thing else to wish, save to live and die in this place. And you 
would have been doing the greater part of them no injustice, for 
they very rarely remembered the existence of anything beyond the 
court, This oblivion, so ably brought about by Louis XIV., is 
to be found in men who seem the most incapable of it. The 
author of “ Characters,”+ is more liable to it than any one else. 
In his chapter entitled “ Of the Sovereign and of the Republic,” 
he has in vain struggled to rise to a level with the most elevated 
maxims ; at the end of the chapter it is easy to perceive that he 
has not once quitted Versailles. 
The court was all in all. This way of thinking had even 
passed into the language. How many times, instead of saying all 
the court, the expression used was, all France /{ But this way of 


* Chapter viii. Zhe Court. + La Bruyere. 
} Even the fashionable oath, “ May I be hung !’ would have been too 
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speaking, which was so familiar to Madame de Sévigné, to Dan- 
geau, to St. Simon, to all the great noblemen of the time, and 
alas, also to Racine the plebeian gentleman in waiting,—this way 
of speaking, we say, was not altogether the consequence of their 
looking upon, or imagining they looked upon the people* as so 
profound a nonentity ; there was at the bottom of it, a very tan- 
gible fact, and one not very flattering to the nobility. They 
called themselves “La France,” only on the condition. of being 
nothing at all; they only represented France, in order to pros- 
trate themselves in her name at the foot of the throne, and the 
more exclusively they used their ancient right of despising the 
people, the more they ought to have felt, that it was the only 
one which remained to them. But no, it appears that they did 
not perceive it, or rather, that they dared not perceive it; and 
although this, after all, was a very fortunate thing for the ‘coun- 
try which they had ruined so many times, and in so many ways, 


yet we cannot help feeling some sympathy with the chagrin of a — 


La Rochefoucault and a St. Simon, at seeing so many people 
of heart and head, forced to throw away their lives in useless 
promenadings, and frivolous conversations about nothings. It 
is true, that these nothings did not seem so to those who were 
constantly occupied with them. Little matters always become 
great matters, in proportion as men interest themselves in 
them; and this same St. Simon, sometimes so good a philoso- 
pher, had not his equal for elevating a trifling question of van- 
ity or etiquette into an affair of state.t 

plebeian, The noblemen said, “ May I be beheaded!” Richelieu had not 
refused them this right. 


* “ After all, what is the nation?” said the Regent one day to Stair, 
the English ambassador. “I confess it is no great thing,” replied the 


Englishman, “so long as there is no standard raised,” 7. e. no fighting to 


be done.—Letter from Stair to Stanhope. 
{ “In vain were courage, honor and industry combined in the soul of 


. 
~ 
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“Tt is difficult for us,” says a modern critic,—“ with our habits 

of regular occupation, to picture to ourselves faithfully this life of 
leisure and gossip. Our days are passed in study or in business, 
—our evenings in discussions ;—of gossiping there is little or 
none. ‘The noble society of our days, which has retained in the 
highest degree the idle habits of the last two centuries,—has 
done so only at the expense of remaining ignorant of the ideas 
and ways of the present.* In any age which advances this is 
inevitable ;—but at that time the age was not advancing. One 
man alone moved on, and provided that the eyes of men were 
fixed upon him, they might be sure of not being left behind.” 
' Inthe midst of these perpetual conversations, the language 
had made such progress, that it became at last more elegant than 
the manners. The more we examine the history of this reign, 
the more remnants of barbarism do we find concealed beneath 
‘its brilliant exterior ;—yet the most astonishing thing is, not to 
find them there, but to perceive how far the most reasonable and 
humane persons were from feeling the absurdity and horror of a 
number of things, the-very remembrance of which is revolting to 
us. But how was it possible not to look upon all as beautiful 
and good in a country viewed through the medium of the splen- 
dor of Versailles! How criticize a machine, the creaking of 
whose wheels was so faintly heard above the sound of fountains 
and balls, and the flourish of trumpets ? 

It is only towards the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, that we be- 
_ gin to perceive some traces of opposition, properly speaking, in 
France; that is to say, criticism directed in the name of the na- 


this worthy mdb, so eminently suited to ruin a kingdom. Like those 
madmen who are possessed of but one sole idea, he saw nothing else in 
the universe but the privileges of the peerage.”—Lemonty. History of 
the Regency. ' 

* Sr, Bruve.— Article Sévigné. 
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tion against the king or the government. Until then, all dis- 
-contents had a purely personal character. Excepting some com- 
plaints in regard to the taxes,—common complaints regarded as 
of so little consequence, that they were repeated in the pulpit, 
and even before the king—every man complained for himself 
when he thought he had reason. If contented himself, no man 
thought of crying out for others. Crying out, moreover, is 
scarcely the expression, for any such ery would undoubtedly have 
died away beneath the vaults of the Bastile ; but even in secret, 
it appears that complaints were rarely of a political character. 
The affairs of state occupied but little attention, save in so far as 
private interests might be involved with them. If a campaign 
were talked of,—no one thought of inquiring its cause,—but only” 
who was to command, and who was to- receive promotion. - If 
any question arose, it was but rarely that any one ventured to 
have an opinion upon its fundamental considerations ; if any dis- 
cussion took place, its object was rarely any other than that of 
trying to know or guess what the king’s decision would be. Thus 
there were none save the ministers, the ambassadors, and a very 
small number of clear-headed men, who had any connected 
views in regard to the policy or enterprises of Louis XIV. In 
the army, the general himself often gave himself little trouble to 
know exactly what he was fighting for. The subordinate officers 
did not imagine that it concerned them the least in the world.* 
All being thus left to the supreme decision of the king, every- 
thing reduced to the knowledge of what his orders would be,— 
every one eagerly caught at the slightest rumor ; all puzzled their 


* “ How should I know ?” said the Captain ; “ and wifat difference does 
this fine project make to me? I live two hundred leagues from the cap- * 
ital ;—I hear it said that war is declared ;—I immediately leave my fam- 
ily and go to seek fortune or death,—provided that Ihave not much labor 
to perform,”—Vorrarrg, Baboue. 
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heads by-putting together the most trivial occurrences, and giving 
significance and extent, to things utterly insignificant. Perhaps 
old Letellier came to the king a few moments sooner or later than 
usual; or Monsieur de Louvois gave his valet a blow with his 
cane ;—a proof that he is irritated at some one to whom he can- 
not display it in the same manner ;—or Monsieur Colbert, (the 
Worth, as Madame de Sévigné called him,) appears a little more 
or less icy than usual ;*—or a courier has arrived from no one 


* Although the responsibility of the ministers was far from being in 
France the /egal corollary of the king’s inviolability, this latter was es- 
tablished in fact, particularly since the Fronde. But as yet it scarcely 
went beyond raillery and portraits ; not daring to attack actions,—char- 
acteristics were seized upon. The pulpit itself sometimes set the ex- 
ample in this. “One, (a minister,) always precipitate, makes your mind 
uneasy ;—the other, with a troubled countenance, makes your heart beat ; 
this one presents himself before you from custom or politeness, and allows 
his thoughts to wander, while your remarks cannot arrest his attention ; 
—the other, still more cruel, has his ears stopped by his preoccupations,” 
ete.—Bossurr. Funeral Oration of Letellier. These words doubtless 

_ caused the exchange of many a smile, for it was impossible, in a few words 
better to describe the four principal ministers of the period. But Louis 
XIV. was not sorry to see those defects criticized in his ministers, from 
which he was, or fancied himself free. The more impenetrable Colbert 
appeared, and the more repulsive Louvois,—the more affable it pleased 
the king to be. Thus, this same Doge of Genoa said, that the king took 
his heart captive, but the ministers restored it to him again. 

In the discussions with Rome on the subject of the Assembly of 1682, 
the system of the responsibility of the ministers was used towards the 
pope with a boldness which would not have been tolerated towards the 
king. “Iblush,” says Bossuet, somewhere, “for those who have not been 
ashamed to inspire his Holiness with such sentiments.” We shall not 
undertake to explain how this was reconcilable with the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. If the pope has been even once ill counselled,—wrongly én- 
spired,—there is not the least reason why he should not be again; if Bos- 
suet thought himself obliged to b/ush for those who had influenced the 
pope in a certain direction,——were there not then others who could have 
blushed for those who influenced him in a contrary direction !—WSee note 
to Chap. XII. 
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knows what province,—or has been dispatched no one knows 
whither, And if such is the importance of the slightest action, 
the smallest word of a minister,—what will be that of the least 
gesture, the least syllable of the king,—particularly when he is 
known to be so impenetrable,*—so completely master of himself 
as Louis XIV.,—so that a movement, a look, a nothing may be 
the indication of a punishment or a reward,—of fair weather, or 
of a tempest! 


* “This will be a great king;—he never says a word of what he 
thinks.”—Mazarin. 


— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE KING’S DISPLEASURE.—MONTAUSIER AND BOSSUET IN THE CABINET OF THE 
KING.—MADAME DE MONTESPAN REFUSED ABSOLUTION. 


Tux internal storm, which manifested itself on this particular 
day by such an alteration in his usual manners, must have been 
very violent. 

In the first place, he had come into the park half an hour later 
than usual. This was an event in itself, for never was the life of a 
prince, or even of a private individual, who was master of his own 
time, more systematically regulated. Every morning, after rising, 
he determined upon the arrangements for the day; everybody 
was enabled to tell, within a few minutes of the truth, where he 
would be at such an hour, where he would go at such another. 
This was another of the secrets of the art of ruling. “If you 
wish to have your will habitually respected,” he wrote, thirty 
years after, to his grandson the king of Spain, “you must show 
that you yourself are a slave to it.” 

Bur what was still more extraordinary than this delay, was the 


-physiognomy of the king. He whose countenance, at least in 


public, was so constantly the same, that it had without too gross 

a flattery been compared to that of a bronze or marble god,—he 

seemed almost to have lost all care for his dignity, all recollec- 

tion of his almost invariable habits. He hastened his pace, he 

slackened it; he walked straight towards the basin of a fountain, 
8* 
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and did not perceive it until he was on the brink. The seven or 
eight lords and pages who followed him bare-headed,—for he 
had not thought of desiring them to be covered,—neither dared 
to speak to him nor to each other; a number of ladies had been 
met by him on his way, and he had not saluted them,—he who 
was not able to meet a chambermaid upon the staircase of the 
palace, without carrying his hand to his hat! 

All eyes far and near, followed him, but secretly. It was 
generally the contrary; he loved to have it seem as if he were 
sought for, and gazed at, and not lost out of sight ;—the more 
eyes were fixed upon him, the more he was at his ease ;—and 
the courtiers took care not to neglect so easy a method of paying 
their court to him. But if at this moment his mind had been 
disengaged enough to observe what was passing, he would have 
only seen backs turned to him, and eyes gazing at the heavens, 
or the earth, so much was it dreaded to encounter a look now! 
More than one heart throbbed without knowing why; the very 
atmosphere seemed to contain something mysterious and un- 
usual. So well had he succeeded in disciplining them to live 
only by him, for him, and in him. The queen herself, never ap- 
peared in his presence without a little alteration of the voice, and 
a slight trembling of the hands;* and we will not venture to 
answer for it that Bossuet did not experience something of the 
same kind when his majesty called him. 

Thus, he was not sorry to find in the cabinet of the king, the 
two men, whose presence could the best reassure him; these 
were, the duke of Montausier, (his colleague in the education of 

* “Tt was necessary to become accustomed to looking upon him, if an 
orator in haranguing him did not wish to expose himself to the risk of 
stopping short. The respect inspired by his presence, wherever he was, 
caused a silence, and eyen a sort of fear.’°—Sr. Srwon. “ You see me 


here deprived of all grandeur,” he said one day at Marly to a foreign no- 
bleman. “Sire,” said the latter, “ one would never suspect it.” 
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the dauphin,) and the Curé* of Versailles, Monsieur Thibaut, a1 an 
honorable and honored priest. 

“You are still here, gentlemen ?” said the king. 

“Did not your majesty order us to wait 2” 

“True; I had forgotten it.” 

Louis XIV. forget! Decidedly it was an ae day. 
Bossuet lost himself in conjectures. 

“ After all,” said the king, “it is just as well that you should 
be here. Remain.” 

And he sat down, as if not knowing where to commence, 
Louis XIV., embarrassed, and allowing it to be perceived! It 
became more and more extraordinary ;—but Bossuet began to 
guess. He began at least to foresee, confusedly, of what nature 
were to be the confidences of the king. 

However, there the king left them, motionless and standing. 
It is true that no one ever sat down in his presence ;t not even 
in the council of state, where the chancellor alone, on account of 
his great age, was seated on a small stool; and the king had 
taken the precaution to have noted upon the registers of the 
chief master of the ceremonial, that he did not mean that the 
future chancellors should make this a precedent, and consider 
this favor as one of the privileges of their rank.{ As for himself, 


* Versailles was not yet a bishopric. 

+ “Ihave seen the dauphin and his sons present at the king’s dinner, 
without his ever proposing to them to take seats. I have often seen 
Monsieur, the king’s brother, present also. He handed the king’s napkin 
and remained standing. A little after, the king, perceiving that he re- 
mained, asked him if he would not take a seat. He made a reverence, 
and the king ordered that a seat should be brought him, A tabouret was 
placed behind him, but he did not sit down. Some moments afterward 
the king said, ‘Pray be seated, my brother” Then he made another rey- 
erence, and took his seat.”—Sr. Suton. 

¢ “ The king is reserved from policy. The fear which he has, that the 
French,—who easily take advantage of any condescension which is showed 
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even with the army, he never seated himself save in an arm-chair. 
One was carried among his effects, and it was always the first 
article installed in whatever place he put his foot upon the 
ground, if he were to remain in this spot only an hour. 

«“ Monsieur de Condom,” he said at length, “this is the ques- 
tion. Madame de Montespan went this.morning, to confess to a 
priest of Versailles—Monsieur Léeuyer, I believe. He refused 
her absolution. Monsieur Thibaut here, says that this confessor 
only did his duty. There is Monsieur de Montausier, who is of 
the same opinion. These gentlemen will permit me to inquire 
yours.” 

It was not to look for Bossuet, however, that Louis XIV. had 
gone out. As soon as he learned from Madame de Montespan 
the affront which she had just received, he sent for the curé, and 
demanded from him, the repeal of the sentence pronounced by 
his vicar. The curé did not at first express himself in regard to 
the merits of the question; he evaded it, by saying that a con- 
fessor had no account’ to give, and that a curé had no authority 
over inferior priests in these matters. The king did not insist ; 
he was still tolerably calm, and without discussing the point 
with the priest, he called the Duke de Montausier, whom he had 
perceived in the neighboring gallery. The duke did not seruple 
to speak out; he said that the confessor had done right, and the 
curé, seeing himself thus sustained, no longer feared to say as 
much. The king contained himself; but feeling himself on the 
point of bursting forth, he went out; and it was while walking, 


them,—should fail in the respect which they owe him, makes him retain 
a distant manner ;—and from his ewtraordinary benevolence, he would rather 
constrain himself, than furnish them with the smallest occasion for doing 
anything which would oblige hinr to be displeased with them.”—Bussy 
Ravuriy. If the explanation is not a good one, it must at least be con- 
fessed, that it is perfectly courtier-like. 
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or rather wandering in the garden, that the idea suddenly oc- 
curred to him, of summoning Bossuet. 

What did he wish? What did he hope ?—One is always 
strongly inclined to believe what one desires; but the king 
must have left his usual coolness a great way behind him, to 
allow himself even vaguely, to hope that Bossuet could enter 
into his views. It may even be doubted whether among so 
many other less scrupulous bishops, any could have been found 
so complaisant as to go to such a length.—It was possible for 
them to shut their eyes ;—but it was another thing to blame 
the courageous priest who had dared to open his, and Monsieur 
de Harlay himnself,* would have thought twice about it. 

So Bossuet did not hesitate. 

“Tf I could think,” he said, “that your Majesty seriously 
hoped to find me disagreeing with these gentlemen, I should 
ask what I had done to fall so low in his estimation. But I 
know too well his enlightenment,—his piety—” 

“Well,” cried the king, “they agree. Because an obscure 
priest—” 

“ An obscure priest !—” interrupted the duke. 

“ Obscure!” said the curé; “no, Sire. A priest is never ob- 
scure when he fulfils—” 

“Well,” he resumed, “because a priest has had the audacity 
to judge his king—” 

“In the name of God, Sire!” said Bossuet, “ do not continue ! 
Do not submit so completely to the passion which misleads you——” 


* Archbishop of Paris. He had, however, less right than any one else 
to censure the king’s morals; and it was for that very reason that Louis 
XIV., or rather Mme. de Montespan raised him to the see of Paris. It is 
of him that it was said, that the orator charged with his funeral oration, 
only found two embarrassing points,—his life, and his death, One was 
however found to write it,—Father Gailliard, a Jesuit; but he was not 


allowed to deliver it. 
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Louis drew himself up; this last word had offended him. 

« — and which,” pursued Bossuet, “you will soon be the first 
to condemn. A priest has dared to judge you! Alas! it is 
not he,—but you, yourself |—” 

“Myself !” 

“Yes—in the very words which you have just pronounced. 
If Madame de Montespan were only that to you, which she 
should be, you would not declare yourself touched by the blow 
of which she complains.” 

Bossuet felt himself in a courageous vein; he could have 
wished Monsieur de Fénélon to be there. 

But the king no longer listened to him. 

“ What a scandal!” he murmured; “ what a scandal !” 

These words, in his mind, were only applicable to the auda- 
city of the confessor; the moment was scarcely favorable for an- 
swering him, that there was no other scandal in the whole matter, 


excepting that of his own conduct. The curé made an effort. — 


“If your Majesty,” he said, “ would take the trouble to ques- 
tion this priest ;—your Majesty would see whether the wish to 
cause a scandal has had anything at all to do with this ac- 
tion of his—I know no man more unlikely—” 

“That may be; but the best proof he could have given of it, 
would have been to hold his tongue.—After all, what difference 
does it make? Madame de Montespan will not commune; 
neither shall I; what will have been gained ?” 

All this was so contrary to the usual tone, language and man- 
ner of the king, that the best thing was, to have patience, and 
wait for the termination of an anger, which, it might be seen, 
could not last long. But the wound was deep; the monarch 


was still more offended than the man. Habituated as he was, 


to find in his clergy a boundless docility,* he was indignant 
* Externally, at least,—for he was more frequently the led than the 


oe 
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now to stumble over a priest on his path. It made but little 
difference whether this priest were right or wrong; he was a 
priest, and the kingly instinct was wounded by this. Louis XTV. 
had no very thorough knowledge of history,—but what had 
most firmly remained in his memory, were the former enter- 
prises of the clergy against the authority of the crown, and he 
could not suffer even the appearance of a step towards a re- 
establishment of the humiliation of kings. 

On the other land, he could not but feel the weakness of his 
cause, and this further contributed to put him beside himself. 
He saw this royal authority of which he had so exalted an 
idea, concerned in a matter where it had no hold, where it 
could not interfere, either legally or in deed. Left to himself, 
he would have distinguished better his proper part in the mat- 
ter. When Madame de Montespan came to him, indignant and 
breathless, to relate the occurrence, he had at first appeared lit- 
tle enough concerned by it; it was she who had had the art 
to excite him, to call the passions of the king in aid of those 
of the man. There is no worse*anger than that which: comes 
on gradually, which is not directed towards any fixed object, 
and which one allows to be partially or entirely kindled by a 
person interested in exciting it. 

Bossuet, however, after having for a moment, feared to be 
left alone with the king, began to desire this. He discerned 
what there was factitious in this anger; he understood that a 
frank explanation alone, could produce any result ;—but he also 
felt that the two other witnesses were in the way. After an in- 
stant of indecision an idea struck him. 


leader ;—but care was taken that he should always think himself master. 
Steele having published a parallel between Louis XIV. and Peter the 
‘Great, the latter was much flattered by it, but he said—TI have sub- 
jected my clergy,—while he obeys his.” 
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“Let us retire, gentlemen,” he exclaimed; “his Majesty no- 
longer finds our presence necessary here.” 

The king, already calmer, but more and more abstracted, 
mechanically made the half-polite, half-imperious gesture of the 


hand, with which it was his custom to dismiss the people of © 


his court. They saluted him. and went out. But they were 

scarcely outside of the door, when the duke said to Bossuet,— 
« Go in again! go in again! That was your idea, was it not? 

I guessed as much,—go in quickly,—courage Y : 


And he pushed him into the cabinet. 


‘ 
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CHAPTER VIL 


BOSSUET ALONE WITH LOUIS XIV.—UNUSUAL BOLDNESS,—“ THOU ART THE MAN,” 
—HESITATION OF THE KING.—BOSSUET GAINS A SLIGHT ADVANTAGE. 


Tue Duke de Montausier had really guessed the truth. Bos- 
suet had indeed resolved to return without delay, but he was far 
from being prepared for such a bold stroke. However, this 
was always the old duke’s manner of doing things; there was 
never a day passed that he did not by his virtuous bluntness, 
put into an embarrassing situation some one of his best friends, 
and no one would have been more capable than he, of imitating 
Mentor casting his pupil into the sea, in order to force him to 
quit the island. 

It is true, that once in the water, poor Telemachus is very glad 
to have no one but himself to struggle against; Bossuet also very 
soon acknowledged that M. de Montausier had done him a great 
servicé. Would he have been sure of finding, an hour after, the 
courage which he was now forced to have? 

The king had not changed his position. He knit his brow 
slightly ; it was rather surprise than anger. 

“Tt is you!” he said. 

“Tt is I, sire. I know that I am very bold; but to call me, to 
order me to speak, was also to order me to be sincere, I have 


~ been so—” 


“Did I appear to doubt it?” 

“No; but your majesty did not allow me time to be thor- 
- oughly so. Will your majesty permit me to finish ?” 

9 
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“Go on; you will probably tell me nothing which I do not 
know—” 

“J am sure of it. Nothing which has not been said to you 
an hundred times—” ; 

« A thousand times.” 

«I do not doubt it. Therefore, what I ask from God for you, 
is not understanding ; you have that; but the strength to listen 
to and obey it. You know better than any one else, that you 
have not always this strength. ‘For the good that I would, I 
do not, said an apostle ; ‘but the evil which I would not, that 1 
do; I find two men in me—” 

“Ah! these two men, I know them well!”* cried the king. 

“Tt is already something to know them, sire, but it is not 
enough. One of the two must perish. Why do yo you delay 
to condemn him to death? In“allowing you, as a king, to be 
exposed to more temptations than others, God has also placed in 
your hands more means of resisting them, All those qualities, 
solid as well as brilliant, of which we admire the union in your 
character, shall it be said that they have done nothing for you 
yourself, while they have made the happiness and glory of 
France 2? You owe the high position which you have gained 
abroad among all the kings of Europe, perhaps as much to your 
firmness as to your victories ; at home also, everything proclaims 
that the reins of state have never been held by a firmer hand ; 
and in the very centre of power, there is a man who defies you, 
aman who remains disobedient to those laws of order and mo- 
rality which you have held up for reverence; and this man is 
yourself!” 

The king made no reply. But it was not only because he 
had nothing to answer,—it was unhappily also because the gom- 
mendations of Bossuet, although joined with reproofs, and only 

* Tlistorical. 
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destined to make the latter go down, had only too agreeably ca- 
ressed his pride. Bossuet had meant to put the remedy beside 
the evil, but had, in reality, only put the evil beside the remedy. 
So the king had soon abandoned himself to the charm of that 
species of music so familiar to his ear; deaf to all which might 
have destroyed its harmony, the little sermon which he had just 
heard, was reduced in his mind to three ideas, or rather to the 
three first halves of these ideas; “I am wise, I am resolute, I 
am great ;” the three last halves, being lost in the abyss of his 
pride. 

The form of speech used by Bossuet,—a form, by the way, 
which we find in almost all the exhortations addressed to Louis 
XHV., either from the pulpit, or elsewhere, was one of the worst 
which could be used to such a man as the king. Far from 
being alarmed by the idea that there were two men in him, he 
caressed it complacently. Remark, in effect, that it is a two- 
edged sword; pious and humble, you will groan as the apostle 
did, to feel the evil within you continually enfeebling the good ; 
self-satisfied, you will reverse the thought; you will not say to 
yourself, that if there is good in you there is also evil; you will 
say, that if there is evil, there is also good; and thus you will be 
perfectly at rest. Thus did Louis XIV.; thus, again, he deceived 
himself, when, many years later, old and unhappy, but so much 
the more aslave to pride, because he imagined himself free from 
it, he liked to repeat these lines of one of Racine’s paraphrases ; 


“QO God this cruel strife ! 
T find within two men.” 


“Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 
Je trouve deux hommes en moi.” 


And confessors and courtiers repeated in chorus, that there were 
actually two men in him, and that God could not fail to pardon 
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one of them for the sake of the other. Alas! it is not necessary 
to be a king and to have courtiers, in order to whisper to one’s 
self the same language ! ; 

Bossuet perceived accordingly, that he had not gained much. 
However, he revolved the same ideas a few moments longer in 
his mind ;—perhaps he was not entirely displeased with it. All 
were so accustomed to praise him and to listen to his praises! 
The language of a Corneille, of a Racine seemed only made to 
celebrate Louis XIV.* 

“Sire,” he at length said,—and this time the courtier was al- 
together merged in the archbishop,—* you do not listen to me, 
or rather you only listen to me too much. I do not wish to re- 
tract my praises; I believe them just; I will repeat them at any 
time. But so long as you have not imposed silence upon me, I 
will also repeat my rebukes; and then, not in my own name, 
but in the name of religion, of the’salvation of your soul, I shall 
summon you to answer them. The law of God, the law of the 
church is explicit; councils, popes, doctors, all agree; excom- 
munication—” 

Louis frowned. 

“Do not be startled at the word, sire; you know well, that 
I would be the first to sustain your crown against the thunders 
of a Boniface VIII, or a Sixtus V. Such an excommunication 
you would defy, and you would do well ;¢ but take care, there is 


* And the Academy in particular, had only been created to stimulate 
and direct this employment of the language. See in 1728, in the dis- 
course at his reception, what the same Montesquieu, who had so ridiculed 
it at other times, says of it; “ Above all, it is gratifying to see you work- 
ing at the portrait of the great Louis,—this portrait always commenced 
and never finished,—every day further advanced and more difficult. We 
can now searcely realize that wonderful reign which you celebrate.” 

+ Bossuet was quite right, but a Protestant might have remarked to 
him, that, if he who is excommunicated may be judge of the nature and 
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another which cannot be defied. Pronounced or not it exists; 


if you merit it,—in vain the Church may shut its eyes and not 


register it on the earth—it is nevertheless registered in heaven.” 
.“ And you think—that I have incurred this ?”—cried the king, 
with a sudden start. 

“ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

“ Adultery! adultery!” repeated the king, more and more 
agitated; “ Adultery! but it is the first time I ever imagined— 
In truth—it is—” 

And he began to stride to and fro in the room, repeating every 
moment: “Adultery ! adultery!” 

He spoke the truth. It was really the first time that he had 
applied this word to himself; neither preachers nor confessors 
had yet ventured to pronounce it in so direct a manner that 
he was forced to understand that it involved himself.* Not 
that he had not vaguely felt when it was by accident pro- 
nounced, that there was something beneath the word that he 
might take to himself; but we do not like to examine too 


validity of this act, it is not very clear what is to become of its virtue. 
And this is not the only difficulty. If excommunication signify any- 
thing, it signifies vastly too much, for then it must be admitted, that the 
most pious and virtuous of men dying excommunicated, must of necessity 
be damned. If one shrinks from this consequence, excommunication is 
nothing more than a disciplinary penalty, a simple declaration, in virtue 
of which, the excommunicated ceases to belong to the Roman church. 
This is more reasonable; but it is clear that Rome, in the time of her 
power, was very far from muadereeeediyg it thus. 

* « Thou shalt not commit adultery,” is one of the ten ener 
of God, the seventh in the Bible, and the sixth in the Roman Catholic 
catechisms. It is known that the Romish church has suppressed the sec- 
ond, (that forbidding the worship of images,) and makes ten only by divid- 
ing the last into two. It is difficult to understand, not from whence this 
fraud comes, for the motive which prompted it is sufficiently clear, but 


how it was dared. 
9* 
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closely into the merits of those questions, at the bottom of which 
a secret instinct tells us that we should find our condemnation. 
He had arranged the matter with himself as do those romance 
writers, whose plots contain the grossest adultery, and who con- 
sider themselves moral writers, because the worst is not there. 

“And what is to be done?. What is to be done?” he at 
Jength said, in the half interrogative tone of a man who sees 
very clearly what is to be done, but does not wish to see it; who 
asks, but would be delighted if no answer were given him. 

“What is to be done? Your Majesty knows better than I do. 
First—Madame de Montespan must leave the court.” 

« She will never consent to it— 

These words escaped the king with the rapidity of lightning. 
He bit his lips. 

« Consent to it, Sire |—Did I say a word about your supplica- 
ting her to go” 

The king blushed at finding himself understood, and began 
to walk faster than ever. He was evidently afraid of the proud 
Sultana. This was known to be the case, besides ; many proofs 
of it had been seen. “She had a pride reaching to the clouds, 
from whose effects none were exempt, the king as little as any 
other person.”* Not long before, she had openly chidden him, 
in presence of several persons, because her brother, the Duke de 

-Vivonne, had not been included in a promotion of Marshals; and 
the monarch had been not only seen to take a pen immediately, 
in order to add to the other names that of the Duke de Vivonne, 
but further, in the tone of a child caught in a fault,—to essay an 
excuse for himself by putting it to the seore of the forgetfulness 
of the Minister of War. This, then, was the yoke which he 
dared not throw off, he the most imperious of men. Onee sub- 
jected, the man who is most difficult to subject, is often more 


* Saint Sron. 
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submissive than any other—The more conscious a man is of his 
power, the less he thinks it to the interest of his glory never to 
appear weak. 

However, it is one thing to wear the yoke in silence, and an- 
other to confess to the wearing of it. Therefore a lively vexation 
was depicted in the countenance of the king; what would he not 
have given to withdraw his unlucky confession! But Bossuet 


“had gone too far to let go his hold now, and the king’s vexation 


gaye him the best of the game. “Did J say a word about your 
supplicating her to go?” was almost an irony in itself— 

“T never would have believed,” he pursued, in the same tone, 
“that I should be obliged to remind the king, Louis XIV., that 


-he is master at Versailles. Say one word, Sire—” 


The king was silent, and continued to walk. 

“ Do you fear to speak this word ees you wish that I should 
charge myself with it ?” 

The king stopped suddenly. To refuse this offer, = be to 
take upon himself the performance of an act, for which he felt he 
had neither strength nor courage; to accept it, would be to re- 
new the confession of his weakness and terror, it would be be- 
sides the consummation of the sacrifice, and this idea filled him 
with dread. Not that he loved Madame de Montespan as he had 
loved Madame de la Valliére; but she was the life of his court ; 
she had the art of amusing hia; him of whom Madame de Main- 
tenon said, many years afterwards, that he was no longer amusa- 
ble; she was in fact quite as invaluable to him, perhaps more so, 


from her wit, rather than her beauty. “The court of Madame 


de Montespan, “says Saint-Simon, “ was the centre of wit,—and 
wit of so peculiar a turn, so delicate, so fine, but always so natu- 
ral and so agreeable, that it came to be distinguished by its 


unique character.* This wit was her own, and she had the art 


* “One may still perceive this charming manner,”—wrote St. Simon 
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of communicating it to others.” Now, of all the methods of cap- 
tivating Louis XIV., this last was the surest. Besides being by 
nature rather wise than witty, this prince, with a very high 
opinion of his genius and his intelligence was somewhat inclined 
to distrust himself in regard to wit, properly speaking ; he did 
not even venture to be as spirituel as he could have been, and, 
like all people in this case, he was infinitely obliged to those who 
could put him at his ease—and it was not only in a téte-d-téte, 
that Madame de Montespan possessed this influence. In the 
midst of a numerous circle, among all the wittiest men and 
women of the court, she still knew how to draw him out, to sus- 


tain him, and to keep him in the most prominent place, or at 


least to make him share it. 
Thus, to the ties of his guilty attachment, were joined those 


of habit*and necessity ; to those of the heart, those of the head, — 


It is not astonishing, that at the moment of breaking all these, 
he should hesitate, uncertain and disturbed. 

«“ No,” he said, after a long silence, and as if with effort ; SR 
will give no orders. I am resolved, as you see;—do not exact 
more than this. Go and see her; act for the best. Only bring 
her to the point where I am, and then—” 

This was not what Bossuet wished. These words left too 
many doors still open. In fact, they shut none. 

“T fear—” he said. 

“ But go.” 

“But if—” 

“ Go.” 

There was no reply to be made to this. 
nearly forty years after this time,—“in those ladies yet remaining, who 
were brought up by herself and her sisters, or connected with them. 
They could be distinguished among a thousand others even in the com- 


monest conversations.” As this is the only thing St. Simon ever says in 
praise of her, it may be believed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BOSSUET WAITS UPON MADAME DE MONTESPAN.—COURT PIETY.—UNEASINESS 
OF ae DE MONTESPAN.—MADAME DE- LA VALLIERE.—ROYAL CONFES- 
SORS. ~apPEAL ‘TO BOSSUET'S AMBITION. —APPEAL TO MADAME DE MONTES- 

PANS CONSCIENCE.—BOSSUET LOSES WHAT HE HAD GAINED. 


Mos? assuredly it was not the first time that Bossuet found 
himself in one of those combinations of circumstances which 
make the stoutest hearts throb more quickly. He never, without 
a kind of shudder, recalled the agonies of the famous day, when, 
an orator at seventeen years, he had culled his first laurels at the 
hotel de Rambouillet; he never retraced without horror, that 
night far more terrible, the night of “MM adame is dying,” when 
awakened by that thunderstroke, whose sound his eloquent words 
were destined to immortalize, he had hastened to open to Madame 
the doors of eternity. 

But, if he had often been more agitated, and with more reason 
for being so, he had certainly never found himself in a more em- 
barrassing or false position. Sent to Madame de Montespan, in 
whose name is he to speak? In the king’s name? But the 
king has given no commands; he who has not his equal in the 
art of willing, it4s plain that if he has not said, L will, it is be- 
cause in reality he will not. In the name of religion? Madame 
de Montespan is in too good health to be thinking already of 


the state of her soul.* 


* “Thou shalt make of thy King, thy God,— 
Thou shalt go on Sunday to mass, 
In order to show thy dress. 
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Not that she had not, like everybody else, certain sentiments, 
(or more correctly speaking,) certain habits, of devotion; for in 
fact, although the time had not yet arrived when Madame de La 
Fayette said ; “ Without piety, there is no salvation to be found 
any more at court than in the other world,” it is a great error to 
attribute entirely to the influence of Madame de Mainténon upon 
Louis XIV., and his influence upon the court, that impulse to- 
wards religious observances, devoteeism, if it may be so called, 
which took place subsequently. With the exception of some 


avowed unbelievers, more boasters than blasphemers, the society 


of the day was, and never had ceased to be, religious, in so far 
‘at least, as that a certain necessity for religion, piety and faith, 
was universally acknowledged. Hence those inconsistencies 
which shock and bewilder us, hence those contradictions be- 
tween faith and works, which one is almost tempted to believe 
impossible, but which at that time seemed only quite ‘simple 
and natural. There is to be found in Mme. de Sévigné, (ac- 
companied by details which we would not venture to repro- 
duce,) the adventure of a lady who reproaches the accomplice of 
her immorality with not having been fervent enough in his devo- 
tions to the Virgin. Louis XIV.’s access of devotion did not 
then create as many hypocrites as might be believed, and as 
many historians have asserted; it only brought to light that 
which aléeady in great measure existed, we will not say in the 
hearts, but at least in the habits of his courtiers.* 


Thou shalt see thy father and mother; 
At most once every year,— 
But when thou shalt come to die, 
Thou shalt have recourse to the sacraments.” 
Tur Commanpments. A parody of the day. 
* There is in general too great an inclination to accusations of hy- 
pocrisy. Because a courtier who has had very little religion, becomes 


suddenly pious from seeing his king become s0,—it does not follow that 
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Madame de Montespan sometimes quitted the king to go and 
say her prayers. During Lent, she had her bread weighed; at 
Easter she would on no account have omitted to take the com- 
munion. But although this altogether external religion, which 
was also that which the king practised, does not appear to 
have been infected with hypocrisy, it is certain, that even at that 
time, few persons could have been found whose piety was less real- 
ly resident in the heart. Accustomed to withstand all restrictions, 
she wished to hold to religion, but only by a thread, and Bossuet 


"felt that this thread would break in his hand as soon as he began 


to pull it. 

Disturbed, almost disheartened, he had notwithstanding, the 
self-command to betray nothing to the courtiers who were crowd- 
ing into the great gallery, for everybody had gone in there, and 
curiosity was at its height. It was still worse when he was seen 
to direct his steps to Madame de Montespan’s apartment. A 
short time before he had quitted the king, a great movement had 
taken place in this gallery. The ladies had risen from their 
seats, the men had ceased walking about ; silence had succeeded 
to the buzz of voices, and immobility to restlessness. Followed 
by more than twenty persons, a woman had slowly passed through 
all this crowd, and all eyes wére lowered, all heads were bowed. 


- It was the Marquise de Montespan. 


A short time afterwards another woman appeared. She 
was followed by four aitendants. All rose, and saluted her ; 


the only cause and end of his piety is that of his master. Religion be- 


comes very soon a necessity ; after haying drawn near to God in the eyes 
of men, it is not at all impossible that you should become really devoted 
to his service. “Alas! there are no longer any hypocrites!” cried the 
Abbé Poulle, about the middle of the last century. The expression was 
strange,—but its meaning profound. When there are no more hypo- 
crites, it is because there is no more piety; when there are no more in- 
sects to be found, it is because the cold has destroyed them. 
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but she had not reached the middle of the gallery, before the 
conversation had already recommenced behind her. This was 
only the queen. a) 

Bossuet found the anti-chamber crowded. He had never be- 
fore been seen there. Not that he had never visited the mar- 
quise, but he had taken care never to come save with the king; 
he was particular to show that it was not for her he came. The 
king had understood this, and she still better. Great then was 
the astonishment of the occupants of the anti-chamber. But 
scarcely had he appeared, when a door was opened. 

“Madame will not receive to-day. She is indisposed.” 

And away went the courtiers, not without exhausting their 
conjectures as to the cause of this new incident. Dismissed at 
the moment when the bishop entered, they could not doubt that 
it was an arranged thing. They were mistaken. It was accidental. 

« Announce Monsieur de Condom,” he said in alow voice to 
the valet who was re-entering the apartment. 

And as the man hesitated 

« By order of the king,” he added. 

The valet bowed. A few moments after, both of the folding 
doors were opened to their full extent, as if for the king in per- 
son. But this was not an honor ‘which Bossuet could take t6 
himself. With the words; “ By order of the king,” were it but 
a footman, etiquette commanded that he should be received like 
a prince of the blood; and the princes of the blood themselves 
made it a point, in such cases, to conduct as far as their anti- 
chamber, men whom they would not have deigned even to look 
at in that of the king. 

Madame de Montespan had risen, but without leaving her 


place. It is unnecessary to add that her indisposition was a fa- 
ble, unless indeed this name should be given to the uneasiness 
which agitated her; but in that case, indisposed, would be far 
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too feeble an expression; she should have been called ill, very 


ill, for she had suffered horribly, and so much the more, that she 
had not yet allowed any one to perceive it. It was even for the 
very purpose of removing all suspicion, that she had gone out a 
short time previous, in order to re-enter by this gallery, that the 
curiosity of the courtiers, aroused by the king’s ill-humor, might 
be able to find no alteration in her. But the greater the con- 
straint she had put upon herself, the greater was the necessity 
that she should at length allow her anguish to have free course. 
Besides, in shutting her door to the crowd, she had hoped to 
re-open it to the king. Still confident, if not in his love, at least 
in that royal pride upon which she had always practised with 
such success, she forced herself not to doubt that the king had 
already found some way of getting out of this difficulty ; but 
what she feared more than all, was the effect which the species 
of excommunication pronounced against her, would have in the 
end upon the mind of her lover. And this was a well-founded 
apprehension. Great as was the audacity of Louis XIV. in 
braving public opinion so long as it remained silent, it was 
equalled by his readiness to become uneasy at all manifestations 


which might compromise his glory; Madame de Montespan 


knew he was not the man to hesitate, if he found it seriously 
and decidedly necessary to choose between her and the dignity 
of his crown. It was upon this point that she felt the need of 
being reassured, and her feelings may be imagined, when, in 
place of the king whom she expected, she heard Bossuet an- 
nounced, and Bossuet coming by order of the king. By order 
of the king! In the mouth of a page or a valet, this formula 
would have been only the preface to a tender and consoling mes- 
sage; in that of Bossuet, it seemed a condemnation in itself. 

“Madame,” he said. 

She had at first reseated herself, with a certain calmness, and 

10 
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appeared prepared to listen. But suddenly with one of, those 
rapid changes which sometimes alarmed even Louis XIV. him- 
self, she exclaimed ; 

«When does Mme. de la Valliére make her profession ” 

Her voice was harsh and trembling; her eyes had suddenly 
‘become fixed and piercing. Bossuet felt himself subdued, at 
least for the moment; and though he had perfectly compre- 
hended all the despair and sombre irony of these words, he had 
not the power to let her see that he comprehended, nor to reply 
otherwise than as to a simple question. 

“Towards the end of next month,” he said, “or in the begin- 
ning of June.” : 

A slight smile curled the lip of the marquise. Her little tri- 
umph was more complete than she had ventured to hope. With 
her biting wit, there was for her no grief or anguish which the 
success of a sarcasm could not for the moment alleviate. 

« And who will preach the sermon ?” she added, in the same 
tone. “ Will it be again the Abbé de Fromentiéres vr 

“ No, madame.” 

« And who then ?” 

“ Myself, probably.” 

“T knew it. And you came to see, did you not, whether there 
were any means of making this sermon serve for two ie 

She had reckoned too much from her first victory. The less 
one is accustomed to meet with raillery, the more it at first stu- 
pefies.and embarrasses ; endeavor to prolong it, and you will find 
that a serious man has you at an advantage. Madame de Mon- 
tespan had not finished her sentence, before Bossuet was avenged ; 

a calm look had been sufficient. ; 


* The Abbé de Fromentiéres, quite a distinguished orator, had preached 
in 1674, on the occasion of Madame de la Valliére’s taking the nun’s habit. 
The final profession could not take place until after a year of novitiate. 
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“Madame,” he said coldly, “you spoke more truly than you 
intended; in the midst of the annoyance which I feel, at being 
forced to broach so delicate a subject to you, you could not bet- 
ter pave the way for me. Yes, you are right. The contempt 
with which you and your friends have overwhelmed Mme. de la 
Valliére, has not been able to open so wide a chasm between you, 
that any one can fail to perceive what you have in common. 
Your name is connected and will be connected with all she has 
done or will do. And this sermon of which you speak to me, 
what will it be, after all, but a plea against you ?” 

“ And the king, monsieur, the king!” 

“You do not understand me. His majesty knows the respect 
which I have for him; and if I ever should fail in it, which God 
forbid, it would not be in the pulpit, in presence of the church. 
No; do not imagine that I have the least idea in the world of 
arousing the malice of the court by any allusion.* Allusions ! 
Should I find them necessary? Do you not perceive, that it 
does not depend upon me, whether this discourse be considered 


* Bossuet kept his promise perhaps too strictly. Whatever was the 
indulgence to be observed towards the pious Carmelite, there was some 
affectation in not saying a word of her past conduct, and in throwing so 
thick a veil over such public faults. There was accordingly a universal 
disappointment, and it is probably this to which Madame de Sévigné al- 
ludes in writing on the following day to her daughter, that “ Monsieur de 
Condom had not been as god-like as had been expected.” (Letter of June 
3d, 1675.) The Abbé de Fromentiéres had been bolder, not only in his 
discourse, but in his very text. “What man having an hundred sheep,” 
ete. “When he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And when he cometh home he calleth together his friends and neighbors, 
saying unto them; ‘ Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost?” Luke xv. 4, 5, 6. It is true, that these words occurred in the 
gospel for the day, but this day had been expressly chosen by the peni- 
tent, in order that no one might be surprised at the preacher’s taking 
them for his text. 
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from one end to the other, as a long and continued allusion ? 
And if I should be silent,—if the pulpit should remain vacant, 
do you know who will be there ? Do you know what preacher, 
quite otherwise heard from me, will say more by her presence 
alone, than the longest and boldest of discourses? The queen, 
madame, the queen! Upon seeing the outraged wife herself, 
conduct to the altar, humble and repentant, one who has wronged 
her,—what will hinder the thoughts of those present from re- 
curring to another who still wrongs her ?—This word offends 
you, madame.— Well, I withdraw it. Yes; I understand, how in 
the midst of such seductions, you have not really had a cor- 
rect idea of your faults and your perils; I understand that one 
who has lived so near to the throne, has some right to the indul- 
gence which we are forced to exercise towards those who have 
the misfortune to be seated there. The greater the king, the 
more you have been able to deceive yourself in regard to the na- 
ture and tendency of the errors in which he has invited you to 
partake. But this excuse, if it be one, was admissible six years 
ago; admissible by men, that is,—if not by God. But now— 
Ah! if you could read in the hearts of men! If you knew what 
condemnation may be concealed beneath much adulation! And 
God, who can never be’ deceived—” 

“ No,—but who is made use of to deceive others !—Why two 
weights and two measures? What have I done more than the 
king? You have just said yourself, that it was he who carried 
me away. How does it happen, that another gives him the ab- 
solution, which a priest refuses to me? Come, monsieur, come, 
there is something in all this more scandalous than either my 
conduct or his.—I have no need to continue.” 

It is certain, that the method of proceeding of the king’s 
confessor, was not one of the least scandals of the day. It is 
difficult to conceive how a priest, even an ambitious one and a 
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complete courtier, even fascinated, like every one, by the gran- 
deur of Louis XIV., could dare so far to, sport with holy things, 
as to grant him under existing circumstances that sacramental 
absolution without which a Catholic cannot take the communion. 
What passed between himself and his confessor, on these occa- 
sions? Did he promise to put an end to his excesses? It is not - 
very probable ;—for, either it would have been a lie, and we do 
not think that he would degrade himself so far as to lie,—or, the 
promise would have been a sincere one, and there would have 
been some attempt to fulfil it—Was he silent upon this point? 
It-is still less probable-—Did he order the confessor to be silent? 
Did he request this from him asa favor? Did he threaten to 
address himself to another ?—It is impossible to guess. It is 
however, certain, that the two Jesuits who played successfully so 
conspicuous a part in this sad comedy, did not adopt a very good 
method of banishing the “ Provincial letters” from remembrance. 
It is true that Father Ferrier, the predecessor of Father La 
Chaise, showed, from time to time, a disposition to resist.—A cu- 
rious spectacle must have been presented at these times. The 
Jesuit and his penitent played at hide and seek, and opened their 
eyes at each other, and the whole affair at length resulted in an 
agreement, of which the conditions remained a mystery, but 
of which the public result was another communion, which nec- 
essarily supposed another absolution. As to Father La Chaise, 
“the Easter holidays,” says Saint Simon, “often give him a 
politic illness,’—which failed not to attack him the evening 
before, or even the very morning of the day when he was to 
receive the king’s confession. The latter, as we may well 
think, did not insist upon looking into the matter. He waited 
twenty-four hours, and the good father growing no better, he 
begged him to send a substitute. La Chaise had his man 
ready. It was always one of the least cunning, or the most cun- 
10* 
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ning of the order. In both cases the confession was finished in 
short order; the same with the absolution.* 

This was precisely what had now taken place for the first time, 
for father Ferrier had died in the close of the year 1674, and it 
was only in the beginning of 1675 that father La Chaise had 
received this coveted situation, which he was destined to keep 
for thirty-four years. Madame de Montespan had done every- 
thing she could, to dispose him in her favor. She was aceord- 
ingly not the person to declare it scandalous that he should not 
forbid the king’s performance of his Easter devotions ; but when 
she was offended she did not look very closely into matters. 
Was she not heard in 1680 to inveigh loudly against him, and 
to wish his dismission, because he did not force the king to break 
with Mile. Fontanges? She had actually got so far as to think 
herself entitled to all the rights of a legitimate wife. S 

However it may be, the objection was a plausible one, and it 
wis only too true, as she had said, that two weights and two 
measures had been used. 

“You are striving to embarrass me,” said Bossuet, “ and in 


this you have almost succeeded. But even suppose I gave you 


the pleasure of hearing a bishop condemning a priest, what 
would you gain by that? If I should say that the king’s confes- 
gor was wrong in authorizing him to commune, does it follow 
that yours was wrong in forbidding you to do so? Ah, reflect 
well; if you should pass your life in collecting and noting down 
all the faults and inconsistencies committed by the ministers of 


* We may however add, that if such laxity could be pardoned, it would 
be so more readily to Father La Chaise than any other. He was a man 
naturally of a good, gentle, obliging disposition: “a good gentleman,” 
says dAguesseau,— who liked to live peaceably, and to allow others to 
do so.” Further, it was not he who counselled the Reyocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. It appears that he would even have opposed it, if he 
had dared. 
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religion; you would not by that efface one letter of the law which 
they preach fo you, and by whose authority you are condemned. 
Tt was then a very useless trouble, be it said in passing, which 
you have taken in making inquiries—” 

ob I al 

“This promptitude to exclaim against it, would complete my 
certainty, even if I had not already every proof of it. Yes, 
madame}; since you have begun to fear the little influence I may 
have upon the mind of the king, you have sought out—or ordered 
to be sought out, all the details of my life. My servants, my 
friends, all those who approach me, have been thoroughly sound- 
ed; there is not one of your courtiers who would not have been 
enraptured to bring you information of some scandal—” 

“ Ah! Monsieur—” 

“Do not deny it; it would have been certain of a favor- 
able reception. What would you not have given, above all, to 
succeed in discovering something criminal, or even suspicious 
in my relations with Mlle. de Mauléon?* And _ nevertheless, 
permit me to ask what that would have proved? Because you 
had discovered something to destroy my credit in the king’s 
eyes, would it have been excusable for you to continue to lose 
yourself in the sight of God? What a consolation! But that 
consolation you have not had—” ; 

“You may believe me or not,” exclaims the marquise, with 


* Some authors have gone so far as to say, that Bossuet had secretly 
married her, with the permission of the Pope. Jurien, in his “ Pastoral 
letters” speaks of it as an averred fact. Voltaire appears to believe it. 
Roman Catholie historians regard it.as.a fable, and we are of this opinion ; 
but still, in rejecting the idea of a marriage, we are forced to admit, that 
all is not quite clear in regard to the affair. See, for further details, 
the “Memoirs of Mme. de Maintenon,” by La Baumelle, and the “Memoirs 
of Bossuet,’ by de Bausset. However this may be, Mme. de Montespan 
had been able to discover nothing. 
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that vivacity with which a passing idea is seized upon when one 
wishes to draw. advantage from it,—‘ but I was not so sorry for 
it as: you seeem to think. Whatever desire I may have had, 
and why should I deny it? to discover some blemishes in your 
greatness, it could only increase in my eyes, after being subjected 
to such an examination, and as I had made a violent effort in 
order to withdraw my esteem for a moment, it could not be 
unpleasant to restore it to you again, Have you ever even per- 
ceived that it has undergone the least diminution? Ask the 
king if, whenever anything advantageous and honorable has 
presented itself, I haye not been the first to remind him of 
your merits. I will not say that you owe to me your being the 
Dauphin’s preceptor, but if I had been ill-disposed towards you, 
perhaps you would not be in this situation. Quite recently too, 
when the king was spoken to of a promotion of cardinals”. 

Bossuet saw the trap. It was not the first time that she had 
showed a. disposition to purchase his approbation and silence 
by services, and though she had in effect rendered him several, 
he could neither permit her to consider him as under obligations 
to her, nor to hope to enchain him by gratitude. 

So he hastened to interrupt her. 

“ Madame,” he said, “I know very well that I may lose by ex- 
' posing myself to your displeasure; and as to that which I should 
gain in preserving myself in your good graces, the devil has told 
me of it more eloquently than you have. When the share which 
I had in the resolution of Madame de la Valliére was known, 
were there not persons found, who concluded from it, that I 
wished to rid you of a rival? It was only necessary that I should 
allow you to believe this, in order to assure myself of your friend- 
ship. Butno, I protested against, it. Conscience, had spoken—” 

“ And ambition also,” she said, excessively piqued by the 
failure of her manceuvre. 
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« AmBition! You have just said the contrary. Did you not 
give me to understand an instant since, that with a little com- 
plaisance, I might be secure, so far as you—” 

“Yes; that is what the devil said to you. But you have re- 
flected upon it; you have thought that it would be -finer to ad- 
vance without my aid; that in order for that, you only had to 
secure my banishment—” 

“ Well, madame, continue.” 

« That then, master at length of the king’s will—see! the devil 
is so cunning !—why may he not have whispered the name of 
Mazarin in your ear, or for all I know, of Richelieu !—” 

And once having launched forth, Mme. de Montespan was not 
a woman to stop before she had expended all her anger. 

But of all situations into which we may bring ourselves by 
talking, there is none more insupportable than when we feel 
that we are going too far and injuring our cause. We would 
stop, but we cannot. We must go on; we must finish our 
sentence, our period; and at each word that we add, we feel that 
it is a word too much. And thus it was with the poor marquise. 
Ably managed, this accusation of ambition might have given her. 
some little hold upon Bossuet; but she saw that her exaggerated 
expressions only resulted in rendering it null, and dispensing 
Bossuet from even replying to it. A Richelieu under a Louis 
XIV.! In the midst of all this torrent of words, what she most 
desired was, that he would interrupt her, even if it were by re- 
sentful replies; but he was careful not to do this. When your 
enemy is rapidly working his own ruin, it would be folly to stop 
him. Her vehemence went on increasing, and soon it passed all 
bounds. She- repeated in yet stronger terms, all that she had 
already said; she seized upon Bossuet’s first replies, and com- 
mented upon “and misrepresented them, until at length exhausted, 
breathless, ashamed of having so ill pleaded such a poor cause, 
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she burst into tears, and covering her face with her hands, eried ; 
“ Unhappy that I am!” 

A violent spirit is always the most easy to subdue, after one 
of those fits of anger during which it has appeared indomitable. 
It js in some sort exhausted by the effort to keep itself as long as 
possible in this state of exaltation. It is not appeased but weak- 
ened, and in the first moment when all seems broken within it, 


it is ready for the first who may come to take possession of it. 
The occasion was a favorable one for making one last effort. 

He approached her and took her hand. She raised her eyes » 
—she was no longer the same person. Surprise and respect had 
replaced anger. 

Then, with a voice still grave, but affectionate and feeling, he said: 

“You weep; ah! blessed be God, for you are already too calm 
for me to attribute your tears to anger or despair. Their source 
is purer, is it not? Let me think so; let me say so. Yes, you 
have some idea of your misery,—you begin to fathom the abyss. 
It is frightful. But it was necessary you should. Why not 
rather to-day than to-morrow? For after all, in spite of your 
being seduced, dazzled, fascinated, you had enough of good sense 
remaining, to see that a position like yours, is always, of neces- 
sity, precarious and frail. I comprehend, alas! that the public 
repentance of Mme. de la Valliére has not succeeded in arousing 
your conscience ; but that the king’s conduct towards her should 
not have opened your eyes, that in seeing forsaken, her who was 
so dear to-him, you should not have said to yourself{—” _ 

“But, monsieur,” she interrupted, “ what had I time to say to 
myself? The king loved me, there was the whole thing. Did 
it ever enter my mind to calculate whether his love would end 
before mine did ?” 


“Tt ended, however, before that of—but we will leave that. 
And besides—” 
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He hesitated. 

“ And besides ?” she said, with her eyes fixed inquiringly upon 
him. 

“If the king’s love had been regulated by yours—” 

“ Well?” 

“Tt would have been long ago all over. You do not love the 
king—you never have loved him—” 

“I!” she cried, “I!” But her expression was rather that of 
inquietude than indignation. Evidently she did not venture to 
deny it; the eye of Bossuet had penetrated into the very depths 
of her mind. ; 

“No, madame,” he continued, “no, you do not love the king, 
—or rather,—yes, it is the king, the king of France, the master 
of twenty niillions of men, the homage which surrounds him, 
the splendor which is reflected upon you—it is this which you 
loved, and which you still love; but Louis the man, you do not 
love—” : 

“She was silent, and cast down her eyes. An inexplicable in- 
fluence seemed to press upon her; the voice of Bossuet was but 
the voice of her conscience. 

“Thus,” he slowly resumed, after a moment’s silence, “in tram- 
pling the holiest duties under your feet, you have not even the 
common excuse, of a love too strong to be conquered by honor! 
But we will speak no more of the past; the world will forget it, 
and it only rests with you that God should forget it. Now, 
therefore, listen to me. The king’s salvation, yours, and that of 
so many unfortunates whom you encourage to sin, is in your 
hands. The king has not yet the resolution to order you to quit 
the court; retire then of yourself, and the king will bless you for 
having had pity on his weakness. In seeing you struggle, he 
will struggle also.” Rejdiced to find himself stronger, he cannot 
but esteem the more her who will have forced him to be so, 
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Love must have an end some time ; perhaps soon ; esteem will 
never end. Decide, Madame, decide—” 

She remained motionless. It was a good deal gained to have 
brought her thus far ; but he wanted an answer. 


« You are silent,” he continued, after a long pause. . 

“The king awaits me; what’shall I say to him? Hehasbe- © 
gun to feel uneasiness in regard to the state of his soul, and you, 
loaded with his favors, will you refuse to recognize them, save 
in perpetuating by your presence the temptations under which 
he groans? But no,—that cannot be ;—yet another step, Mad- ~ 
ame,—in heaven’s name,—a word,—a single word—” 

She opened her lips to reply. What would she have’ said ? 
We cannot tell; perhaps she herself did not know. But a slight 
noise was heard, and two ladies appeared. It was" Madame de 
Thianges and the Abbess of Fontevrault, the two sisters of Mad- 
ame de Montespan. 

By turning, in order to salute them, Bossuet spared himself 
the pain of seeing the alteration which their arrival had pro- 
duced in the physiognomy of her whom he had believed almost 
subdued,—and whom perhaps, he might have subdued but for 
this unlooked-for suecour. Madame de Thianges was a woman 
of much levity, incapable of entertaining any scruples in regard 
to the conduct of her sister.* Madame de Fontevrault had in 

* Notwithstanding, like many others, she had had her slight attacks 
of devotion, Madame de Sevigné relates, (Jan. 5th, 1674,) that she dined 
with Madame de Thianges, and that a footman having presented a glass 
of wine to the latter,—‘ Madame,” said the convert gravely, “this man 
does not yet know that Ihave become religious.” This devotion com- 
meuced and terminated like a situation or a charge ; the expression become 
religious, Was used as we say become @ lawyer, or become a merchant. 
The principal exterior sign of’ conversion with women, was to wear no 
more rouge; the fit over, the rouge resumed its place, “ This rouge,” 


says Madame de Sevigné, “is the law and the prophets ; it is upon this 
rouge, that the whole of Christianity turns.” , 
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reality some few, but she had determined to seem to hear and 

see nothing,—and it had become quite a matter of course, to see 
her displaying her abbess’ cross in the saloons of the king’s 
mistress.* The court was their atmosphere, their life, their all ; 
they would have shuddered at the idea of no longer seeing there 
her who sustained them. It was accordingly not by accident, 
that they entered their sister’s apartment at this moment. They 
were still ignorant of the affair of the confession ; but officious 
people had hastened to inform them of Bossuet’s visit to the 
Marquise. Although informed of it separately, they had no need 
of an understanding, in order to arrive at the same moment, with 
the sole purpose of putting an end to a conversation, which they 
felt augured no good either to their sister or themselves. 

They arrived just in time, as we have seen; and if Bossuet did 
not immediately perceive the effect produced by their arrival, 
Madame de Montespan did not leave him in error. He had only 
to glance at her to see that all was lost, and as she accompanied 
him out,—for he considered it proper to retire,—he said in a low 
voice,— 

“Well ?” 

«The king is master, Monsieur,” she replied, aloud and in a 
tone of the utmost indifference. 

« And I shall make him remember it,” he replied, like herself, 
aloud. 


* “People would have been edified by it, if the king had desired ;” says 
Duclos. “She was,” says St. Simon, “the most talented of the three sis- 
ters, and perhaps, also, the most beautiful. With this was united a rare 
learning, for she was acquainted with theology and the fathers; she was 
versed in the Scriptures, and she understood the learned languages. Al- 
though she had been made anun in the most cavalier manner, her regularity 
in her abbey was exact. Her visits to the court never caused anything 
to be said against her reputation, save in regard to the singularity of 
seeing the wearer of such a habit participate in favors of such a nature.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BOSSUETS LETTER TO THE KING. 


Ano in effect, less than an hour after, the king received the 
following letter :* : 
“ Sire— 
«“ Will your Majesty pardon me, if I do not present myself 
in person to give an account of my mission. It is not necessary 


that you should know the details; I will even yenture to beg . 


you not to demand them. ' 

“You have taken, and have forced me to take as arbiter, the 
person of all others most interested in retaining you in the state 
from which you appeared to wish for deliverance; you have 
taken a step, in regard to the interests of your soul, which nei- 
ther you, nor any other king, would be willing to take in regard 
to one of your most unimportant provinces. I thought for a 
moment, that, in default of more elevated considerations the 
feeling of your dignity would be enough to sustain you; you 
have not chosen that it should be so, and as if your own weakness 
were not sufficient, you have taken refuge in that of another. 

“went whither your Majesty sent me; but with the firm reso- 
lution not to accept, either as a defeat or a victory, the failure 
or the success of this proceeding. If it had succeeded, I should 


* Authentic. See, in Memoirs of Bossuet, several letters written by 
him to Louis XIV. in the course of this same year, 1675. 
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use the’same language. Ishould think that I insulted you in 
telling you that a separation had been agreed to; I should con- 
fine myself to repeating, as I do at this moment, that it is yours 
to will, yours to command, and that in this case you cannot as a 
king be feeble, without being as a Christian, criminal. 

“Do not, however, conclude from this, that Madame de Montes- 
pan was entirely deaf to my exhortations. Perhaps the above 
lines have already caused you a secret joy—Undeceive yourself. 
If duty has not conquered, still the struggle has been violent. 
Yes, like you, she trembled; then she strove to banish thought. 
She succeeded. Ah! Sire, God preserve you from succeeding 
in this! Madame de Montespan could not become guilty with- 
out your becoming more so; she cannot remain guilty, without 
your becoming a hundred times more s0, since the sacrifice to 
be made is a hundred times more cruel for her, who owes you 
all and is nothing without you, than to you, who owe her no- 
thing and are everything without her. 

“In truth, Sire, it must be. This word sounds ill to your ears ; 
you have not often heard it save when it has left your own lips. 
No matter! I will go on. It must be, I say again, or there is 
no salvation to be hoped for. One of the first things which 
Madame Montespan said to me, was, that she did not see how 
you had the right to perform your Easter devotions, while she 
was forbidden hers. I evaded the question. I replied, that 
that did not prove it was wrong to have prohibited hers; but 
with you why should I be evasive : why should I not tell you 
plainly, if we can feel the least doubt in regard to our fitness for 
approaching the holy. supper, the authorization to do so which 
we may have received from a man, is null before God.* Now, 


* Eyery reasonable Roman Catholic is forced to arrive at this conclu- 
sion, if he be a little pressed on the subject of confession, One of two 
things,—either absolution is valid from the sole fact of its being pro- 
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you have those scruples at present; you cannot banish them ; 
you cannot silence them between now and Saturday, unless you 
submit, and submit fully and humbly to the conditions which 
God dictates to you. Without that, warned as you now are, 
you will be sacrilegious. My heart is oppressed at the thought, 
that in my struggles to save you, I should only have succeeded 
in making you more criminal ! 

“Courage then, Sire, courage! Here is an opportunity for a 
more glorious victory than any of those for which the world has 
applauded you; and be assured that on your death-bed you 
would not give that for all the others.” 

When Bossuet read over this letter, he was alarmed at it ; no 
one had ever yet talked in this strain to Louis XIV. At first he 
resolved to soften the expressions a little, without changing any 
of the thoughts ; but he had scareely re-copied a few lines before 
he tore them. After several new attempts, he finished by folding 
the original, and sending it just as it was. 

In the meantime, he walked to and fro, he could not remain 
still. Joy at having acted aright ;—fear of having it ill-received, 
the pious desire of saving the king, and the worldly fear of 
wounding him; all these mingled feelings agitated him, and 
whirled through his mind. He calculated the steps which his 
messenger had to take.* Sometimes he wished for his letter 
again in order to change it; sometimes he was rejoiced that this 


nounced,—or it is conditional. If it be valid ipse facto, it must be ad 
mitted, that the greatest villain in the world, absolved by a priest, is 
free from all sin; if it be conditional, the priest is but an adviser ; he 
gives you directions in regard to the means of being absolved, but he does 
not actually absolve you. 

Absurd, or null—one of the two must of necessity be this pretended 
right of loosing and binding. 

* Bossuet, as the preceptor of the Dauphin, had his residence in the 
chateau. 
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was no longer in his power. According as one phrase or an- 
other recurred to him, he passed from discouragement to hope, 
from confidence to fear. 
Suddenly, he paused. His countenance cleared up, and after 
a few seconds of reflection, he ordered his chair. 
11* 


CHAPTER X. 


BOSSUET VISITS BOURDALOUE.—CLAUDE'S LETTER.—BOSSUET COMMUNICATES THE 
STATE OF THINGS IN THE CHATEAU TO BOURDALOUE,— THE LATTER AGREES 
TO ALTER HIS SERMON FOR THE FOLLOWING DAY.—-BEGINS TO READ 1m TO 
BOSSUET. 


Ir was about eight o'clock, and the last rays of twilight had 
just abandoned the streets of Versailles. Ina dwelling, close be- 
side the parish-church, (at the present time cathedral,) of St. 
Louis, the shadow of a tall man, slightly stooping, could be seen 
passing to and fro behind the curtains of a window. With 
sharp eyes, and a little attention, it might have been perceived, 
from the movement of his lips, that he was speaking quite 
rapidly ; but he did not appear to be addressing any one. He 
was making no gesticulations ; but from time to time one of his 
hands was raised as high as his breast; this hand appeared to 
hold a manuscript, upon which he cast his eyes. Otherwise, 
nothing could be more regular than his movements to and fro,— 
they might have been compared to those of a pendulum. . 

Tt was there that Bossuet was to stop. As he approached the 
house, he perceived the shadow, and smiled ; which smile prob- 
ably signified: “ Z do not find it necessary to run about my 
room so much.” + 

“Father Bourdaloue,” he said to the footman who opened the 
door. 


“ He is gone out, my lord—” 
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“ Yes? well, his shadow, as one can see that at twenty 
paces from here.” 

“My lord,” said the footman, half-confused, half inclined. to 
laugh,—* he expects some one,—it is himself who desired me—” 

“To lie? I much doubt it. Why not say at once how it is? 
He is learning his sermon.—You say that he is expecting some 
one; is it so?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Never mind; I must see him.” 

The footman took a light and went on ect him. Arrived 
at the first story, he knocked at one of the doors on the landing- 
place. It was opened. 

“ Welcome, monsieur Claude,” said Bourdaloue.—“ Eh !_ but— 
it is Monsieur de Condom—” 

* “Monsieur Claude!” said Bossuet, in the greatest astonish- 
ment, and fixing his eyes on the Jesuit with a sort of distrust ;— 
“what Claude is it?”. 

“ Claude—the minister—” 

“Claude of Charenton 2” 

“ Of Charenton. 

Bossuet could not recover from his surprise. Besides, this 
name of Claude sounded disagreeably to his ear. The minister 
of Charenton was of all the Protestants of France, and even of 
Europe, the best match for the bishop of Condom. The latter 
had had famous specimens of this, in their celebrated conference ; 
and although his party had proclaimed the victory his, he knew 
better than any one, that if he had not been positively beaten, 
neither had Claude any more than himself.* 


* It is known, that each afterwards published his account of this con- 
ference. But neither of these two accounts, made long after, present the 
characteristics of truth. They have, in common, a most singular deficiency 
in philosophy. The smallness of the circle within which two champions 
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“In fact,” resumed Bourdaloue, “ you know him better than I 
do, for I have never seen him.” 

« And you expect him %” 

“ He has requested an interview.” 

“Through whom did he request it ” 

« He wrote to me; here is his’ letter—would you like me to 
read it to you?” 

“Let me have it.” 

“Sir and much respected brother—” 

« Brother /” murmured Bossuet. 

“Why not?” asked Bourdaloue. “ You have often used this 
word in speaking to the Protestants.” 

This was true; but even in bestowing on the Protestants the 
name of brothers, Bossuet always appeared slightly displeased 
when they returned him the same appellation. It was some- 
what as if a great lord should call you my friend, to whom it 
would be improper for you to apply the same term. 

He did not answer. ; 

«“ Sir and much respected brother,— 

“Finding myself at Versailles for some days, it would be grat- 
ifying to me not to leave without having seen, at least once, a 
man whose reputation” —I pass over some sentences ; here is the 
close ;—* do not mistake, I beg of you, as to the object of my 
request. There is no question of a discussion ;—we will talk of 
anything you like, of preaching, if it suits you, for my name is 
perhaps well enough known to you, for you not to be ignorant 
that I am one of the trade ; and if either of us should happen 


of their size could combat for so long atime, is astonishing. All Bossuet’s 
arguments rest on the authority of the church; on the very thing which 
requires proof more than all the rest ; and Claude, too faithful to the di- 
alecties of the age, does not seem to perceive that he would find strength 
in a frank and serious appeal to common sense, history, and the Bible. 
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_ to feuve the neutral and pacific ground to which we confine our- 
selves, we will mutually recall each other to order. 
“ Accept, etc. CLAUDE.” 


“ And you agreed 2” said Bossuet.. 

“Certainly; he is a man to be known. I would not have 
sought it, but I am enchanted with the opportunity. What tor- 
ments me is, that I do not know my sermon.” 

“ Not at all?” : 

“If it were not at all, you would not see me in the pulpit to- 
morrow.” 

“You begin to know it then ?” 

“Tt is just that. I have been studying it these forty-eight 
hours.” 

“ Ah! if you had believed me, you would have been relieved 
from this sort of trouble long ago.” 

« Tt was necessary to begin by endowing me with your mind, 
before giving me your method.” 

“ Always so much humility, Monsieur Boudaloue—” 

«“ Always so much genius, Monsieur de Condom.” 

“Flatterer! Have you still what I wrote you on the subject, 
nearly ten years ago ?” 

«“ The letter on improvisation? I have lent it to the Abbé de 
Fénélon. To him, who extemporises already, it will be of use. 
~ ‘To return to my sermon, I begin to know it, as you say, but I do 
not know it. I at first replied to Monsieur Claude, that I would 
receive him on Monday next, after the fétes ; but he is obliged 
to be at Charenton on Sunday. I was obliged to say that I 
would expect him this evening. I shall make up for it by study- 
mg a part of the night.” 

_ «Tf you do not spend it in writing,” said Bossuet. 
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“In writing. I! My sermon has been finished since day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

Do you never re-touch your discourses ¥ 

« Never, when I have once begun to commit them. My head 
would not stand it.” : 

« Listen,” said Bossuet ; “ one’ is sometimes forced to do that, 
which one has never done before. I do not know what is the 
subject of your sermon; but there will very probably be more 
or less in it to be changed—” 

“Tt is difficult.” 

“To be omitted—” 

“ That is easier.” 

“To be added—” 

“Do you dream of such a thing! The evening before! But 
what is it? You have a very peculiar air—” = 

Bossuet told him all. He saw that the king, undecided, wa- 
vering, ready to relapse, needed a check which would recall him 
to himself; he came to ask Bourdaloue to undertake this, and to 
awaken him from the pulpit, by something strong and daring. 

“You see how matters stand,” added he. “ You see that I 
have done what I could. The words I have spoken have been 
almost useless, the letter will be forgotten in presence of three 
lines from Madame de Montespan. You alone still have some- 
thing in your power. If he be not conquered, he is moved; the 
occasion is a favorable one, and may, perhaps, never return. 
You may now obtain for religion and morals the most glorious 
victory which they have to gain in France.” 

And as Bourdaloue was silent ; 

“You do not reply. Would you hesitate? ‘Will you force 
me to exact as a duty, what I now ask asa favor? J have the 
paternal right—” 

Bourdaloue did not compose with difficulty. Ideas were what 
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he was‘less wanting in than anything else, for we have as many 
as three and even four sermons by him upon the same subject, 
without these discourses having anything in common. But he 
liked to write at his leisure; calm and silence were necessary to 
him; and beyond everything, it was necessary that he should 
have time enotigh before him to study his discourse when he 
should have finished it ; and while Bossuet was never bolder, nor 
more copious than when he was hurried, Bourdaloue no sooner 
felt himself so, than he grew frightened and lost his power. Not 
that he had not often deceived himself in this respect, and found 
himself, when the moment arrived, more expeditious than he had 
ventured to hope; but it was not in his power to prevent his first 
feeling from being one of fear and discouragement. So much 
the more in this case, since it was not merely a question of alter- 
ing rapidly some parts of a discourse already studied, but to 
throw himself abruptly into the midst of one of the most delicate 
affairs with which a priest can intermeddle. It is not difficult, 
then, to understand what arf effort he was obliged to make, to 
answer, “I will try.” And even this he said in a low voice, and 
with a sigh. 

* And you will succeed,” said Bossuet. 

“T will try,” he repeated. “ Will you help me?” 

“ Most willingly—if I can.” 

“Tf you can! I am going to read you my sermon; you 
must explain to me more in detail, what you think I should 
add. Yes, in truth, it is a favorable occasion. Ah! if I had 
only known of it eight days sooner !” 

“s Rica you would have only had eight days more of ais. 
quiet.” 

“Yes; but the sermon—” 

“ The sermon will only be the better for it, perhaps. Read on, 


however.” 
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Bourdaloue took his manuscript. 
“ Sire,—- 
«Tf orators could ever—” 
“The text, if you please,” said Bossuet. 


“ Ah! Ihad forgotten. Judi signa petunt, et Graci sapien- 


tiam querunt ; nos autem prédicamus Christum crucifirum, 
Judeis quidem scandalum, gentibus autem stultitiam ; ipsis au- 
tem vocatis, Judeis et Grecis, Christum Dei virtutem, et Det 
sapientiam.”* 

« Well chosen,” said Bossuet; “ it is only a St. Paul who can 
write those things. Go on.” 

+“If the preacher could ever, with apparent reason, blush for 
his ministry, would it not be on this day,—when .he beholds 
himself. obliged to publish the astonishing humiliations of the 
God whom he proclaims,—the outrages which he has received, 
the weaknesses which he has felt, his languor, his suffering, his 
passion, his death? Nevertheless, said the great Apostle, in 
spite of the shame of the cross, I will never blush for the gos- 
pel of Christ, and the reason which he gives for it,”’—but it is 
not necessary for us to read all this first part. I will pass on 
to the last-pages. It is with those that we have to do,” he added, 
with a profound sigh. 

“ Courage | God will aid you.” 

“He has already begun to do so, since you are here.—Ah |! 
I hear some one coming up ; Lhad forgotten. It is doubtless—” 

« What a contretemps !” 

«There is, however, no way—” 

And he opened the door. 

* «“ For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom ; 
but we preach Christ erucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 


Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 1 Corinthi- 
ans i, 22, 28, 24 + Literal. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AEBRIVAL OF CLAUDE.,—MUTUAL SURPRISE AND EMBARRASSMENT.—ARRIVAL OF 
THE MESSRS. FENELON.—NEW SURPRISE.—JANSENIST AND PROTESTANT.— 
SPIRIT IN WHICH SERMONS ARE COMMONLY HEARD AND CRITICIZED.—CLAUDE'S 
STRICTURES ON COURT PREACHERS.—BOURDALOUE IN GREAT DISTRESS. 


“Tue distinguished talents, extended information, and strong 
and pleasing logic of Claude, were accompanied by still more 
estimable qualities ; with purity of morals, ease of conversation, 
and all those gentle and amiable traits of character, which it is 
always pleasing to discover in men of superior merit.” 

To these words of the Cardinal du Bausset* we may add the 
no less explicit testimony which Bossuet himself was pleased to 
tender to the meritorious qualities of his illustrious antagonist. 
It is true, that the impartiality of the Roman Catholic histo- 
rians towards Claude, is in fact nothing more than partiality to- 
wards Bossuet ; nothing is easier than to be just, when some- 
thing is to be gained by it afterwards, and to acknowledge how 
formidable an enemy is, when one is decided to declare him 
to have been vanquished. But, whatever was the object of 
these praises, they do not the less suffice to confirm those which 
the reformed Churches of France, Switzerland, Holland and 
England, were unanimous in giving te the eloquent and pious 
minister of Charenton. 

Claude was of middling height, but he shared with many 


* Memoirs of Bossuet. Book V. 
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distinguished personages of the time, the king included, the 
advantage ef appearing much taller than he really was. This 
curious peculiarity of the 17th century, was doubtless not in- 
dependent of the costume. The high and majestic peruke of 
the men, the slender waists of the women’s dresses, and the 
high heels which both wore, had probably much to do with it; 
but it cannot be denied, that it was also the effect, in part, 
of the physiognomies. Look at the portraits of this time; 
would you not say they were cousins of Louis XIV.? Some 
men, however, Bossuet among others, recall the ruder and some- 
what Spanish type of the time of Louis XIII. and Corneille. 
Claude also belonged to this latter class. His features had 
not the grand and Bourbonian regularity which the sight of the 
king seemed to impress upon all the visages of the court. A 
child of the south, he had in his eyes and in his gestures some- 
thing more spirited ; but as this vivacity neither injured the pre- 
cision of his language, nor the nobleness of his- movements, it 
served only to augment the impression produced by his presence. 
Unfortunately his voice did not prepossess in favor of his words. 
It was dry and somewhat harsh } and to this was added a de- 
cided southern accent. On this account, it had been jocosely 
said, at the time of his election at Charenton, that all voices 
were in his favor, save his own. 

Scarcely had he crossed the threshold of Bourdaloue’s cham- 
ber,before he perceived Bossuet approaching him. He stopped. 
It was neither repulsion nor dread, but he could not be other- 
wise than profoundly surprised, that Bourdaloue had thought fit 
to admit a third person, and that that person should be Bossuet. 

An explanation was necessary; it was brief. 

“T have just arrived,” said Bossuet, “ quite accidentally. Al- 
low me to retire—” 

“Why, sir, why? If it is accident which brings you, there 
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is no longer any reason why your presence should surprise me. 
And who knows, besides, if this accident may not be Providence ? 
As for myself, I confess that I am very happy to meet, in a fra- 
ternal interview, a man whom I have as yet, only encountered 
on the field of battle—And you, sir,” he continued, addressing 
himself to Bourdaloue, “ pardon me my first surprise. It was an 
insult to your delicacy—” 

“Do not speakvof it; appearances were against me.” 

They took seats; but the conversation was not flowing. 

Eyery one has remarked that an interview which commences 
badly, is some time before taking a happy turn; it is in vain 
that the speakers are convinced that no one has been in fault; it 
requires some moments for the first impression to wear off. Add 
to this, that Bossuet was not at ease. In spite of Claude’s as- 
surances, he felt himself de trop, and regretted not having per- 
sisted in leaving.—Bourdaloue, on his part, made vain efforts to 
think of something else besides his sermon, and the minutes 
which were flying, and the precious time which he was forced to 
lose, and for what? To answer yes or no to insignificant obser- 
vations,—for such a reception was little calculated to put Claude 
at his ease, and permit him to enter upon some subject which 
was worth talking of. A conversation upon rain and sunshine, 
is always insipid enough, but when the speakers are people of 
merit, it is still sadder and still more insipid. One would just 
as willingly see them embroider, or string pearls. 

Dissatisfied with himself and with them, Claude was about to 
retire after a visit of a quarter of an hour, when Messieurs de Fén- 
élon were announced. : 

We have already seen that the latter had agreed to visit Bour- 
daloue on this evening. The marquis looked forward to it with 
much pleasure ; thus, though his nephew had expressed to him 
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the fear that their visit might disturb the Father, on account of 
his next day’s sermon, he insisted upon going. 

Salutations, compliments, ete. All presentations are alike. 

But M. de Fénélon was hardly seated, before his eye fell upon 
Claude, accidentally placed opposite to him, and he began to ex- 
amine him with the air of a man striving to recall something. 
Bourdaloue had presented Claude to him, according to custom ; 
but, whether he had not distinguished the name, or whether he 
had not listened to it, he had bowed without a reply, and with- 
out troubling himself to hear better. So he looked, and looked 
again,—and when conversation began, he seemed to regret the 
moments which politeness forced him to withdraw his gaze. At 
length, Claude haying spoken a few words, this voice appeared 
to strike him. 

. «But—” he said, “excuse me.—It is probable that I am mis- 
taken. However—Would Monsieur be—” 

He did not venture to continue. He felt, that.if he were mis- 
taken, the object of his blunder might be little flattered by it. 
And then Claude visiting Bourdaloue! Claude making a third 
with Bossuet |—It was a dream. 

«“ [ think that Monsieur is not mistaken,” said the minister. 

“Tt is then you, who—at Charenton—” 

He did not yet venture to speak out the word, the thing ap- 
peared to him so improbable. 

“ But yes—” said Claude. 

«“ Well,” cried the marquis, looking alternately at Bourdaloue 
and at him, “when I entered the house of the first preacher of 
the age this evening, I did not look forward to meeting there, 
the second also !” 


The first, the second—and Bossuet? It may be remembered 
that we haye already said what the opinion of the public was in 
regard to him. In ceasing to count him among the preachers, 
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it was thought that an honor was done him. No one could be 
further from wishing in the least to underrate him, than M. de 
Fénélon. 

The future bishop of Meaux could not, however, conceal a 
slight movement of surprise. 

“You have heard M. Claude preach !” 

And the tone in. which these words were spoken, indicated a 
mingling of various feelings. First, astonishment. He knew 
that Claude was no mean preacher; but he had never imagined 
that a Catholic, a connoisseur, could give him thus the first rank 
after Bourdaloue. It was wounded vanity; could he entirely re- 
sign, even for a position reputed higher, his former renown as an 
orator? Could he sincerely subscribe to the honor, which it was 
imagined was paid him in leaving him out.? So much for his 
feelings as a man ;—but there were also those of the bishop. It 
was, as may be easily understood, a very natural displeasure, 
that felt by a zealous Catholic, in learning that one of the most 
distinguished men of his church, had entered a heretic place of 
worship, and had not only entered, but been gratified there. The 
Jansenists were good Catholics, judging, at least, by the ve- 
hemence of their attacks against the Protestants; but a party 
may be interested in exaggerating the distance which separates 
it from a certain other party,* and in this case, the animosity 
displayed, proves more affinity than repulsion. Among the hun- 
dred.and one propositions condemned in 1713, in the Bull Uni- 
genitus, there is more than half to which Calvin might have 
subscribed. The more Jansenism resembled the Reformation in 

* Tt is on this account, that the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
the persecutions against the Jansenists themselves, so closely followed the 
debates of 1682, when the Pope had been so insulted. Loudly accused 


by Rome, of having destroyed, or wishing to destroy Catholic unity, Louis 
XIV. found it very convenient to renew it at the expense of the Protes- 


tants and Port-Royal. 
125 
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some points, (and these points were by no means the most un- 
important,*) the more important it was considered for it to dis- 
tinguish itself from the Reformation as a whole; but these tac- 
ticst escaped the observation of none, and could only serve to 
excite the distrust of the strict Catholics. Add to this, that the 
Jansenists gave themselves airs of independence little in accord 
with the respect which they professed to entertain. for the de- 
cisions of the church. If they supported Catholicism, it was 
rather as a doctrine of their own choice, than as the re- 
ceived religion, imposed authoritatively, and accepted with sub- 
mission. Free examination of the Scriptures existed in fact 
among them. ‘They were Catholics at Port-Royal, as one was 
Calvinist at Geneva. They were then Protestants with the ex- 
ception of their doctrines; and the presence of the marquis in the 
place of worship at Charenton,—even if he had entered it but 
once, could not be an isolated and unimportant fact in the eyes 
of Bossuet. 

«Have I heard M. Claude!” replied M. de Fénélon; “a whole 
Lent—” 

«A Lent!” said the minister laughing. “I did not think that 
I had ever preached Lent sermons—” 

« An old habit,” resumed the marquis; “I meant to say all 
the Sundays of a Lent. It happened thus, gentlemen. It was 
two years ago}; I was passing the winter at Paris. My friend 
the Duke de la Force heard me lamenting one day, that there 

* “Tt is useful and necessary, at all times, in all places, for all sorts of 
persons, to study the Seriptures.’—LXYALXth Condemned Proposition. 
The reformers themselves, did not say more than that. 

+ Tactics which, it must be confessed, were sincere ; there was an unaf- 
fected horror, at the same time, with this secret affinity. The Abbé de 
Saint-Cyran never opened a heretic book without previously exorcising 
it by making a sign of the cross: ; 


+ Son of him who almost miraculously escaped from death, on Saint 
Bartholomew's day. 
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was not’a preacher in the whole city who pleased me. It is well 
understood that you were not there, Monsieur Bourdaloue. You 
will tell me that such complaints are wrong, and that all preach- 
ers are good to those only who go in the hope of improvement. 
I know it well; but what was to be done?’ If I have sinned ig 
going to hear M. Claude, it is more your fault than mine; why 
did you spoil me the year before, so completely as to render all 
those insupportable to me who were not equal to you.* ‘Come 
to Charenton,’ said the Duke de la Force. Now you must know 
that it was perhaps the twentieth time he had spoken to me of 
M. Claude. A short time before, I had taken him to Notre 
Dame to hear Father Bourdaloue, as my only answer. To my 
great surprise, for he is an honest man and of infallible good 
_ taste, he had not appeared discomfited. ‘It is fine,’ he had said’ 
to me, ‘it is good, very good, but come to Charenton. I be- 
lieved him to be jeering me. Finally, as I have said, one day 
when I complained of our preachers, he took me at my word 
and conducted me to hear his. What more shallI say? I went 
back every Sunday, and I do not think I was any the worse for 
it at Easter.” 

Claude was radiant. . We will not say that pride had nothing 
to do with it; and why should we wish to have this believed? 
Henry IV. said truly, that none but a coward would boast of 
never having been afraid; and with still more reason might it 
be asserted, that it is only a very proud person who could ven- 
ture to say he had no pride. But Claude was accustomed to 
praises, and M. de Fénélon was not the first Catholic from whom 


* “He is an extraordinary man. If youhad once heard him, you would 
be disgusted with all others.” “TI shall take care, then, not to go and 
hear him, for I would not wish one preacher to disgust me with all 
others; on the contrary, I seek for aman who shall inspire me with such 
a love and respect for the word of God, that I should be but the more 
disposed to hear it everywhere.”—FEneton. Pulpit Eloquence. 
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he had received them. So that which most gratified him, was 
not the being praised in itself, but being so by so grave and 
pious a man, for it may be supposed that the marquis was known 
to him by reputation; it was the thought, that, ignorant that this 
gpan was among his audience, he had preached five or six times 
in succession, without saying anything to displease him, without 
speaking as a Protestant or a Catholic, without, in short, being 
anything else but Christian, in the purest, most elevated sense of 
the word. This was what he was proud of, more than anything 
else; if we must call it pride, let us at least confess that no pride 
could be more legitimate or more Christian. ; 

“Ah! sir,” he cried, seizing the hand of the marquis, “in 


such a moment as this, I feel myself repaid with interest, for | 
whole years of labor and disappointment ! When I am informed. 


that I have pleased some one, I tremble;* but when I hear that 
I have done some good—” 

“That is a happiness which you must often have.” 

“ Much less often than you would think—” 

“ Alas !” said Bourdaloue, “I suppose that all churches are 
alike in this respect. There are not twenty hearers in a thou- 
sand, who know exactly what they come for, when they come to 
church ; the sermon is neither really listened too nor really un- 
derstood, save by those who could the best do without it. If 
they have been curious to hear it, and if they feel pleasure in 
coming from their homes to the church, they fancy that they live 
in a proper frame of mind; because they love the preacher, they 
think that they love sufficiently the religion which he preaches.” 

* “J hear many who speak of your sermons; the odor of your aromat- 
ies exhales itself even to me; but after so many messengers who report 
to me every day, that your bed is adorned with flowers,—that your spring 
is fresh and smiling,—I shall expect others, who shall bring me news of 


the summer and the autumn, of the harvest and the vintage.”—Francols DE 
Satzs. Letter to Le Camus. 
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“This deception,” added Claude, “is only one of the thousand 
ruses of pride and obduracy. There is calculation in it, you may 
“be certain ; instinctive calculation, it is true, but not the less real 
for that. All those who hear you, know very’ well, in reality, 
that a sermon is meant to be profited by ;—but the greater part 
also, in reality, and without confessing it to themselves, care very 
little about profiting by it. So then, what happens? If you 
preach badly, or only tolerably, they ease their consciences by 
criticizing you, for the consequence of this in their minds is, that 
there is no harm in not profiting by a poor sermon. If you 
preach well, they put themselves at ease by praising you; and in 
order not to pay to God the tribute claimed by him, they hasten 
to pay to his minister that which costs the least, and binds them 
to nothing. See, they seem to say, see what enthusiasm I am 
still capable of feeling for a religious discourse, for a man who 
speaks to me of God and of my salvation. And content with 
7 feeling this enthusiasm, they stop there ; their conscience is sat- 
isfied. Therefore, when one of my audience comes to inform me 
that I have given him pleasure, (for you know that is the expres- 
sion adopted); there is another, I say to myself, for whom my 
sermon is lost.” 

“J had the folly, one day,” said M. de Fénélon, “to pay this 
compliment to Father Seraphin, former preacher to the king. 
He replied ; ‘So much the worse,’ and turned his back to me.” 

“He might have been more charitable.” 

« Ah! you do not know Father Seraphin. He is a man who 
does not trifle. Ask my nephew—” 

“ An adventure ?” 

sd Yes,” said the nephew, “and odd enough.” 

“ May we hear it?” 

“Certainly. One day, then, Father Seraphin was preaching 
in the king’s chapel. In the very ‘midst of his discourse, 
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‘ Awaken,’ he cried in a voice of thunder, ‘awaken that abbé 
who is asleep, and who is only here to pay his court to the king? 
The sleeping abbé was myself.* What could I do? It was 
two o'clock in the afternoon, in the month of August ; then the 
sermon of the good father,—in short, I was asleep. However, 
he would have done better to pass it over, for everybody began 
to laugh; the king nearly suffocated in order to refrain from do- 
ing so, and the orator was at his wit’s end. I made my excuses 
to him afterwards, and I owe them to you also, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the Abbé de Fénélon, “for having interrupted you with 
my little story.” 

“ There is good in him, however, this Father Seraphin,” said 

the Marquis, casting a side look at Bossuet, which the latter very 
well understood; “he goes straight on his way ; he strikes where 
God tells him to strike. I haye many a time seen the courtiers 
quite pale, at the boldness which he allowed himself before the 
king.” . 
“He has his abrupt way of speaking,” said Bossuet, with a 
little vexation. “No offence is taken at his boldness, but neither 
is any great attention paid to it. We do not perceive that his 
great shouts, have any better reformed the court, than the calmer, 
or if you will, the more timid eloquence of those who have pre- 
ceded or followed him in the royal chapel. Does not Saint 
Chrysostom say, apropos to this,t that before pape the iron, 
you must begin by softening it ? 

“Yes; but that is no reason why, under pretence of softening 
it, you may dispense with working it.” 

It is certain, that people who are always scolding, finish by 
becoming for us, nothing more than a species of scolding ma- 
chines, whose movements and noise no longer make the slightest 
impression on us, It is a great pity that a preacher should 


* Historical. + Commentary on the book of Acts, 
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ever be thus; but the exaggeration of some, is no excuse for the 
weakness of others. Bossuet was without doubt convinced of 
this ; it may be perceived from his first conversations with the 
marquis. But again called to account by the austere Jansenist, 
he would at least have liked to be able to tell him what he 
had done since their last interview; certain of having merited 
his approbation, he was piqued at still receiving nothing but 
reproaches. From thence proceeded the irritation which was 
perceptible in his words. 

Claude did not appear to pay attention to it ; besides, suspect- 
. ing nothing, perhaps he did not perceive it. Returning, then, to 
the first question: “You speak of reforming the court,” he said ; 
“ but so long as the courtiers alone are attacked, and the vices 
of a sovereign are held as sacred as his person, nothing can be 
hoped for ; victory can scarcely be seriously wished for, while the 
rampart is left unattacked, behind which it is known that the 
enemy takes refuge, and always will take refuge. And would 
to God, that it were confined to leaving the rampart undemolished ! 
But no; each one brings his stone to it. The king never hears a 
sermon, on any subject whatever, without finding in it compli- 
ments to his piety, his faith, and to his virtues in general. So 
* much for the Christian qualities. As for those of the man, it 
is still worse ; there are no expressions so strong, nor images so 
bold, nor even any play of words so fantastic, that certain ora- 
tors have not fancied themselves doing wonders in employing 
them in his praise. Where is any thing to be found compa- 
yable to this phrase in a discourse delivered five years ago :* 
‘At length the great, invincible, and magnanimous Louis, to 
whom the ancients would have given a thousand hearts, they 

* The funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans, in 1670, by Mascaron., 


In this passage, he alludes to the stupor around the dying bed of the 
young princess, produced by the spectacle of her agony. 
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who multiplied the heart in heroes, according to the number 
of their great qualities,—teels himself without heart at this spec- 
tacle? It is true that the king did not hear this discourse ; but 
he read it, and it was known that he would read it. And what 
an enormous collection of things of this kind it must be,* which 
he has been made, not to read, but to hear with his own ears, in 
his chapel, before his court! In doctrinal sermons, it is consid- 
ered obligatory to tell him that he already knows better than 


any one, that which is about to be treated of before him; he is 


almost asked for pardon to this Word of life, which has the ~ 


audacity to address itself to him just as to others. In sermons 
on morals, what seems to be feared beyond every thing, is, not 
that he may be deaf to the lessons to be given him, but, on 
the contrary, that he may possibly take to himself some par- 
ticle of the remonstrances addressed to the audience in general. 
The more severe the sermon, the more pains is taken to change 
the tone of it, as soon as it bears upon the king; the more, 
consequently, he is authorized to conclude that he has nothing 
to do with this severity. Why, for instance, is he so sensible 
to the praises of M. Despréaux? It is because M. Despréaux 


attacks every one excepting him.t ere is what is done in his 


* This collection went on increasing forty years longer ! 
+ Add also, that Boileau well knew how to take advantage of this cir- 
eumstance: see these lines in his 1st Epistle (1669): 
“On dira quelque jour— 
Boleau, qui, dans ses vers pleins de sincérité, 
Jadis & tout son siécle d dit la vérité, 
Qui mit d@ tout bldmer son étude et sa gloire, 
A pourtant de ce roi parlé comme Vhistoire.” 
“Some day it will be said 
That Boileau, in his strains, rude ever, but sincere, 
Who to his century has spoken harshest truths, 
Who studied but to blame,—and proudly censured all,— 
Has spoken of this king with history’s honest voice.” _ 
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chapel. One would fancy one saw those physicians. become 
cooks, of whom Socrates speaks in one of Plato’s dialogues, 
who offer ragouts in place of remedies. But here, the ragouts 
are not for every body. On the contrary, there is an affectation 
of preparing the blackest and most bitter medicines,—and as 
soon as the king opens his mouth; ‘Stay! Sire, stay! This 
is for you.’ And quickly a little nectar. Alas! Is not every 
man, by nature, active enough in procuring for himself this fatal 
nectar of pride? Must he receive it, besides, from the very per- 
sons whose sole business it should be to snatch the cup from 
his hands? And while, everywhere else, the constant object of 
sacred logic is to shut upon the audience all the gates by which 
they might be able to escape,—at Versailles, the ne plus ultra 
of eloquence is to arrange at the side of each of them a wicket- 
gate for the king. But excuse me, gentlemen,—I am very bold. 
Believe me—” 
Bourdaloue ‘appeared, in truth, troubled enough. He was, 
indeed, upon the whole, one of those who had best sustained 
_the dignity of an evangelical ministry before the king ;* but he 
could not conceal from himself, that he had often yielded to the 
torrent. Furthermore, a particular circumstance, as we shall 
soon see, contributed to the evident impression which Claude's 
remarks had made upon him. 
Neither was Bossuet at his ease. Like Bourdaloue, without 
having ever gone as far as many had, he did not feel himself 


* “Father Bourdaloue preached a sermon on Lady-day which trans- 
ported everybody. It was powerful enough to make courtiers tremble. 
Never did an evangelical preacher preach Christian truths so plainly and 
benevolentlye It was his object to show, that all power should be subject 
- tolaw,—witness the example of our Lord who was presented at the 

temple. Indeed, it was carried to the highest point of perfection, and 
certain portions were applied as St. Paul himself would have applied 
them.”——Madame de Sévigné. Letter of February 5th, 1674. 

13 
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to be irreproachable. His conscience once awakened, even the 
thought of the courage he had showed this very day, could not 
banish the recollection of the eulogies scattered abundantly 
throughout his sermons, in his funeral orations, in his books, 
—eulogies so much the more culpable, because the authority. 
ofhis name, and the eloquent rudeness of his speech, gave them 
an infinite prize in the monarch’s eyes. “ Since this great man 
was obliged to flatter,” says a critic, “I am very glad that he 
has generally done it with so little art, that we may be allowed 
to think that adulation was not natural to his bold and vigor- 
ous genius.” Sad consolation! As if flattery without art were 
not the most dangerous! Ten lines of his were worth more, 
and consequently did more harm, than the whole discourse of 
a preacher who was manifestly a courtier ; thus he had contrib- 
uted more than any other, to corrupt the heart of Louis XIV. 


Accordingly, when Claude ceased, expyessing the fear that he 


had spoken too frankly, Bossuet replied nothing, and remained 
motionless ; but Bourdaloue said, 


“Why should I be offended? If I have been wrong, the | 


best thing I can do is to confess it, Go on.” 

Claude hesitated. He seemed to have something delicate 
and painful to add. 

“Make use of your permission !” said the marquis. “Great 
orators are like kings ; they so rarely hear themselves judged with 
frankness, that they ought to be very happy when such an occa- 
sion presents itself.” 

“ Very well!” said Claude, “I shall finish, I have heard you 
preach, Monsieur Bourdaloue—” 

“ Ah!—” 

“ And you perhaps remember an anonymous letter—” 


“Tt was from you!” he exclaimed with extreme eagerness, 


* Viner. Note on the funeral oration of the Duchess of Orleans. 
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“ Yes.—I had heard you; but once, it is true, and this once 
‘was sufficient to confirm the opinion I had of your talents and 
your enlightenment. But it cut me to the heart, to hear such a 
discourse terminated by the eulogium, what do I call it! by the 
apotheosis of a man in whom your ministry commanded you to 
see only a man and a sinner. It was on this account that I took 
the liberty of writing to you. I described to you my astonish- 
ment, my grief. I implored you to renounce these court man- 
ners, more unworthy of you than of any other. I even ventured 
to quote to you some of your phrases, for they had too deeply 
distressed me, not to have impressed themselves on my memory ; 
and without appeal to any other beside yourself, I strove to show 
you how strong was the contradiction between them and the 
very principles which you had so strongly and so wisely laid 
down in the body of the discourse. Did you heed what I said? 
I know not. I addressed myself to your conscience; it was not 
for me to inquire what the answer was—” “ 

Bourdaloue’s agitation had been still increasing. During 

_ these last words, he had sometimes bowed down his head, some- 
times raised it again, with a strange expression of sadness and 
anguish. Yet he had not the air of being offended at the minis- 
ter’s words; his movements were not those of a man who is 
growing impatient and anxious to justify himself. There was 
evidently a great battle going on within him, not against Claude, 
but against himself. Without understanding how he could be 
the occasion of such extreme distress, Claude yet repented having 
yielded to the invitation of the marquis, and was about to stop, 
confused, when Bourdaloue, suddenly covering his face with both 
hands,threw himself back on his seat, erying, “ My God! my God!” 

The silence which followed was long; astonishment was at its 
height. It seemed as if none of the company dared to move. 


At length Claude rose, and going up to him said ; 
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“ Dear brother—” 

But Bourdaloue did not allow him time to continue. He rose 
also, and snatching from a table, the sermon of which Claude’s 
arrival had interrupted the reading, he violently tore out the last 
two leaves, and threw them, all crumpled; at the feet of the as- 
tonished minister. . 

Bossuet alone, of all those me was aware of the contents 
of this manuscript; thus he alone could guess the reason of so 
sudden and brusque an action. 

“ What is this paper?” asked Claude. 

“ My sermon for to-morrow.” 

At these words Claude thought that he also had made a dis- 
covery. He was on the way to an understanding. He under- 
stood that there must be in this discourse some eulogies of the 
kind which he had condemned, and that the author, seized with 
a sudden remorse, had felt that he must do with them what it 
was his duty to do. But why only two leaves? Claude picked 

them up,—unfolded them,—and let them fall at his feet again. 

There were not only praises in them ; but it was literally,— 
word for word, the scandalous panegyric about which he had 
written to Bourdaloue. 

This requires explanation. 

One day when the eloquent Jesuit had preached before the 
king, Louis XIV. thought that he recognized in his discourse 
some passages which he had heard before. Upon inquiring, he 
found that this was true; but he said, that after all, he would 
rather hear Father Bourdaloue’s old sermons, than any body 
else’s new ones. 

Emboldened by this praise, Bourdaloue serupled not to recur 
from time to time to sermons already preached, either to preach 
them over again, or to make use of some passages only. This 
year, his sermon for Good-Friday was a quite recent composition ; 
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but, whether he had wanted time, or whether he had not felt in 
the vein, he had decided to repeat an old peroration. And the 
more praises this should contain, the more certain it was that 
the king would not complain of having already heard it. 

And now, how was this scene to terminate? It was no longer 
Bossuet only, who felt himself de-trop ; the others also began 
earnestly to wish themselves away, and Bourdaloue, in the 
midst of his distress, was perhaps the least embarrassed of any. 

A happy accident relieved them all. A servant appeared ; the 


_ king sent for Bossuet. 


Bossuet rising, the others hastened to follow his example and 


_take leave. 


“ Monsieur,” said the marquis, “I am enchanted—” 

« Monsieur,” said the father, “I am delighted—” 

“To have had the honor to see you,” added one. 

“To have had the honor to receive you,” added the other. 


- Alas! they were neither of them enchanted or delighted, save at 


one thing,—the one to go away, and the other to remain alone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE LIGHT IN WHICH PREACHERS WERE REGARDED.—CHARACTER OF LOUIS 
XIV.—INFLUENCE WITH THE POPE,—AND WITH THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 


A urrrts fact in Tallemant’s memoirs, appears to us to contain “- 


a curious enough revelation in regard to the manner in which 
preaching was generally regarded about the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

It is in the story of Le Maistre* “He intended setting to 
work to preach,” says the author, “ but he became religious~by 
the way, and gave it up.” 

Exactly as if it should be said, “ He intended at first to be- 
come a comedian, but seeing that he could not do this without 
being lost, he changed his mind.” 

The preacher was at that time but a sort of comedian ; let us 
however, observe, that this singular idea had not then exactly 
the same meaning which would be attached to it at the present 
day. In the first place, it was only applied to preachers by pro- 
fession, those who are called at the present time in France, and 
improperly enough, missionaries ; an ecclesiastic who had a 
stationary post, was not considered as belonging to the class of 
preachers, properly speaking. On the other hand, the word 
comedian, which we have used, does not imply that preachers 
were regarded in general as going against their conscience, and 
teaching things which they themselves did not believe ; and yet 


* Sacy, of Port-Royal, translator of the Bible. Sacy or Saci,is a . 
pseudonym, anagram of Isaac, his first name. 
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they were very far from being regarded as actually following a 
vocation, and having sought above everything, the advantage of 
religion and of the church. Preaching was a trade; a trade, 
doubtless, from which honesty and zeal were no more excluded 


- than from any other, but a trade, notwithstanding. The profes- 


sion of preacher was not only distinct from that of priest, it ‘was 
considered, in some degree, as without the pale of piety, as in- 
compatible with piety, so to speak, as soon as the latter had ac- 
quired a certain depth “ He became religious by the way, and”* 
—went to preaching, probably? No; “he gave up preaching.” 

If then, it was not entirely a comedy, neither was it a perfectly 
serious thing. It was with preaching as with poetry ; it was 
looked upon as an art, and an art only. It was the art of ser- 
monizing, just as poetry was the art of versifying ; it was not 
yet comprehended that it could be or ought to be otherwise. 
Hence the criticisms and even pleasantries which society per- 
mitted itself to put forth against preachers, without seeming to 
imagine that religion could suffer from it. In our day, the 
boldest infidelity would scarcely venture upon that which Boi- 
leau dared to say against Cotin, without ceasing to be a re- 
ligious man, and to be regarded generally as such. It was con- 
sidered no more harm to deride a bad preacher, than to laugh at 
a bad poet. | 

Poetry perfected itself, but without ceasing to be an art; it be- 
came more regular, without advancing in truth; more noble, 
without having more soul, more profound, without being more. 

Now, in spite of appearances to the contrary, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it was the same with preaching. The business 
was ennobled, but it remained a business; the sermons became 
more regular, as well as more Christian, but they did not cease 
to be composed, preached and criticised rather as literary pro- 
ductions, than as discourses for edification. 
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Whose fault was this,—that of the preacher or of the public ? 
—A delicate question, upon which much might be said, but 
which we like better to refer to the consciences of both ; for it is 
not so peculiar to the seventeenth century, that we are able to 
regard it as a'simple matter of history. 

However this may be,—when preaching had once entered the 
dominion of literature, and consequently had left that higher 
sphere to which it belonged from its nature and its object, it found 

"itself subjected, like everything else, to the influence of the 
man who was destined to impress so profoundly upon all the . 
productions of the century, the signet of his character and his 
manners. Whether from his great ability or his great good for- 
tune, Louis XIV. absorbed everything ; and in the same manner 
as all the poets came at last to glory in being poets only by him 
and for him,—so there was at length no orator,—that is to say, 
no preacher, since the pulpit alone was open to eloquence,—who 
did not stoop beneath the same dominion, and gladly wear its 
livery. 

And this, it may be said by the way, is one of the best proofs 
that Louis XIV. was no common man. Let the legitimacy and 
morality of this influence be discussed at pleasure; let all the 
bases upon which it rested, be made to totter one after the other, 
(and we acknowledge that it can be done,) yet the fact will still 
yemain, that this influence was immense, and that it lasted fifty 
years, That circumstances prepared the way for it, is undenia- 
ble; that it was in some measure a homage to Louis XIV. 
himself, is also true; but, even if he had had nothing to do in 
order to acquire it, still it was a great deal to preserve it, and to 
preserve it for half a century. Put a Louis XIIL. or a Louis 
XVL. in his place, and see if it would have lasted. 

At the death of Louis XIV., there was such a burst of con- 
tempt and sarcasm against his flatterers, that for a moment it 
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_ might have been believed that flattery was interred with him ; 


but under Louis XV. it revived with more eagerness, more mean- 
ness than ever, and it was so much the baser, because it shame- 
lessly attired itself in the most beautiful garb of candor and phi- 
losophy. “Our king is superior to glory itself,” wrote Duelos in 
1752. “Feeling, worthy and capable of friendship, at once ling 
and citizen, he loves his subjects as much as he is loved by them.” 
_ Superior to glory itself,—feeling, king, and citizen,—all the po- 
litico-sentimental phraseology of the epoch. Nothing is wanting in * 
it, as can be perceived; nothing except the truth ; for it is scarcely 
necessary to mention, that every one of these expressions is false, 
save perhaps the last, “ he loves his subjects as much as they love 
him ;” for as to the letter of it, it was true; between himself and 
them, a touching interchange of hatred and defiance began to 
establish itself, In truth, when one remembers what the flat- 
terers of Louis XV. could say and do, one feels no longer the 
power to attack those of Louis XIV. 
And, if it is permitted to the author of these reflections, to’say 
once for all, what he thinks of this man, whose name recurs 80 
often to the pen even of those who profess to despise him,—here 


it is. 

‘And, in the first place, he does not like him. It can be seen 
from the preceding pages, and will be seen still more plainly in 
those which follow, whether he is inclined to prostrate himself 
before his memory. But, at the moment when he is most dis- 
posed to be severe, he stops, he reflects, he fears to be unjust.* 
Having already several times altered his opinion of Louis XIV., 
he does not wish to venture again, save in good earnest; so much 


% “J do not like men who set aside their country’s laws; but I should 
find it difficult to believe that Caesar and Cromwell were little-minded 
men. I do not like conquerors; but no one can persuade me that Alex- 
ander and Gengiskan, were commonplace men,’—MonrEsquigv. 
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the more, because since he has seriously taken up the study of 
the seventeenth century, this prince has rather gained than lost 
in his esteem. As much interested as any one can be, in exe- 
crating the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he is not one of 
those who fancy they have said everything in regard to one of 
the longest of reigns, in mentioning a deed of which the author 
was rather misled than cruel.* He has been led to separate the 
man from the king. The man, he likes less every day; the king, 
he does not admire, much less like; but, every day he learns “to 


respect him.t If it be one of the characteristics of genius to 3 


take possession of his age, and personify it in himself, what foun- 
dation can we have for refusing to Louis XIV. this title? It is 
precisely because this prince was neither a Bossuet, nor a Condé, 
nor a Bourdaloue, that we are unable to attribute to accident the 
empire which he had over these men. When it is to be proved 
that man is the chief of created beings, what is generally done? 
The grandeur, ferocity and power of the animals which he has 
subdued, and whose master he is, are described. Well, if the 
obedience of animals stronger than myself, proves me to be a 
reasonable being, what does the obedience of men who surpass 


* One is confounded in seeing by how many people, and how many 
different kinds of people, Louis XIV. was deceived in this fatal affair; de- 
ceived by some in regard to the disposition of the Protestants ; by others 
in regard to their number ; by some in respect to the pretended facility 
of conversions; by others as to the extent of the severities exercised or 
to be exercised ; and lastly, by all in regard to the nature and limits of 
royal authority. It is painful to think, that Pélisson had more hand in 
this than any one else, for it was he who laid before the king the inter- 
minable lists of pretended conyersions, leading him thus gradually to be- 
lieve that there were no more, or but few more Protestants in his 
kingdom, But Pélisson was an apostate Protestant. 

+ “He is not one of the greatest men, but certainly one of the greatest 


kings that ever existed.”—Votramrz, Supplement to the “ Age of Louis 
al Va? 
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me in talent, in learning, in a thousand things,—what does it 
prove, if not that there is one thing, at least, in which I have no 
equal? This thing, in Louis XIV., was the art of reigning. 
“He is the most kingly of all kings,” wrote Leibnitz.* “ Tis 
suitable province was to. be a king,” said also Duclos, more than 
thirty years after his death.+ He was then neither a great king 
in reality, since true greatness possesses qualities of which he 
was destitute; much less a good king, and he cared very little to 
be this; he was a king, in all the extent and force of the appel- 
lation,—such a king as his father had not been, as his successors 
were not to be,—a king whose like we scarcely find two or three 
where there is nevertheless no 


times in all the world’s history, 
lack of those men who are called kings. 

There are then no.more such kings as he; there will never be 
any more such, in all probability. Shall we say so much the 
better, or so much the worse? The question appears strange in 
the middle of the nineteenth century; and nevertheless, before 
dismissing it with a shrug, let it be looked at with some atten- 
tion, and it will not be thought quite so strange. If it were 
purely and simply tlre question of a choice between liberty and 
despotism, it could be quickly decided; but with the absolutism, 
whose fall no reasonable man can lament at the present day, 
with a system which is regretted by none, have disappeared hab- 
its and principles, which it may be permitted to.regret, because 
their absence is more to be lamented every day. There was then 
too much obedience; now, there is none. Kings were then con- 
sidered as gods; now, they are scarcely regarded as men. The 


* Letter to Bossuet. This expression had already been employed by 
Pélisson. 

+ Discourse upon his reception into the Academy, in 1747. Duclos is 
one of the authors who has most closely studied, and most correctly judged 
Leuis XIV. ; and on this account we must consider his flatteries of Louis 


XY. doubly inexcusable. 
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governed have no longer faith in their rulers; rulers have no 


longer faith in their mission. All that was then adored, is now . 


burned ; everything that despotism burned, is now adored; and 
in the midst of this complete change among those things which 


are burnt, are to be found things eternally to be revered; among 


those which are adored, are to be: found many which despotism 
was perfectly right in burning. 
* To return to our subject, why should we be astonished that 


Louis XIV. had so thoroughly subjected preaching and preach- 
ers, when we see what was his power over religion itself? We > 


do not mean to speak now of the altogether practical influence 
which he exercised by his example in becoming a devotee. Faith, 
also, up to a certain point, was under his jurisdiction. During 
the debates of a convention where forty of*the bishops were of 
his opinion, and nine of ascontrary opinion, he one day com- 
plained bitterly that these nine, in spite of his orders, refused 
to adhere to the decision of the forty; he would give anything, 
he said, to see them unanimous. “ But!” said the Duchess de 
Bourbon, “ why do you not rather order the forty to agree with 
the opinion of the nine.” She was right.*" But does that sig- 
nify that these forty would have been conscious of baseness in 
yielding? No; at least we are not forced to think so. But, as 
the opinion of the king had already, to judge from appearances, 
had a great influence upon theirs, it was not calumniating them 
to suppose that it would be of sufficient weight to make them 
unhesitatingly change it. “What would you have done,” he 
said to Bossuet, in 1700, “if I had decided for Monsieur de 


* In 1754, Benedict XIV. told the Abbé de Guasco confidentially, that 
he was in possession of a secret letter from Louis XIV. to Clement XI, 
in which, in 1714, the king had offered to make his clergy retract their 
declaration of 1682. See a letter from Montesquieu to the Abbé de Gu- 
asco. (83d of Nov. 1754.) 
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Cambray? “Sire,” replied the Bishop of Meaux, “I would have 
clamored twenty times as loud.” Yes, if his conscience had 
eommanded him to do so; but this is precisely what we may be 
permitted to doubt. If the king had happened to take a liking 
to Fénélon’s doctrines, would Bossuet have thought them so bad ? 
Would he have felt so strong a desire to attack them? It is 
scarcely probable; if we have not the right to say that he would 
have lied to his conscience, we have at least the right to imagine, 
that if his conscience had been beguiled, it would have been less 
severe, and less exacting. Some one asking his opinion in regard 
to frequenting plays, he said, “There are great reasons against it, 
and great examples for it."* Here is the king’s example, even 
a bad example, weighed against reasons, even good reasons, 

In 1682 Louis XIV. had but to say the word, and France 
broke with the pope,—and but for the Protestants, to whom they 
did not wish to give the pleasure caused by this species of vic- 

. tory, the separation would have been complete. Now I ask if 
the clergy who aided in this matter, were not under the influence 
of an actual fascination ?—this act, which would have rent the 
church, and renewed the very thing against which there had 
been most outery at the time of the Reformation! Was not 
Bossuet also fascinated ; he who prepared the way, who at the 
first sign from his master, would have become the Cranmer, and 
aided him to become the Henry VIII. of. France?+ And lastly, 

* During the minority of Louis XIV., there was a comedy sometimes 
performed at the Louvre, and the young king was taken to see it. The 
Curé of Saint-Germain-l’auxerrois, had a memorial presented to the queen- 
mother, designed to prove that it was a mortal sin to be present at these 
representations. This memorial being signed by seven doctors, the Abbé 


de Beaumont, the king’s preceptor, procured one signed by twelve, and 
containing a contrary assertion. So they continued without seruple to 
do as before. 
+ The storm once over, no efforts were spared to conceal how very 
nearly there had been a rupture, and above all, how easy it would have 
14 
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was not the pope himself under the charm,—the pope, who re- 
ceived from Versailles, almost word for word, the condemnation 
which he was to pronounce at Rome, in the quality of infallible 
judge,* against the Archbishop of Cambray ? ' 


been; but the memoirs of the time, those of d’Aguesseau in particular, 
leave no doubt upon the subject. Under any other than a Lonis XIV. 
the assembly of 1682 would either never have taken place, or its authors 
would have been punished by excommunication; but as the Roman 
church understood very well, that in ceasing to be one, she is no longer 
anything, Catholics of all opinions and all nations, have an immense in- 
terest in obliterating certain pages of her history. 

* Nothing ever written against Roman infallibility can be more curious 
than the whole history of the trial and condemnation of Fénélon. He 
publishes a book; the pope sees and speaks of it in the most flattering 
manner. A letter from the king arrives ; he requests that the book shall 


be pronounced a bad one. The pope elects a committee of ten doctors ; 


this committee meets sixty-four times. At length a vote is taken, and 
the judges are found to be jive against jive. According to the usual rule, 
this is an acquittal; the pope openly avows his satisfaction. But the 
king insists. He demands, he exacts another examination of the book. 
A committee of cardinals devote thirty-six sittings to it, and finally de- 
cide against its author, but in such gentle terms, that the pontiff, also 
influenced by his personal sympathies, does not know how to express the 
condemnation. The cardinals propose to him to enact a series of canons, 
in which he shall not touch upon the book, but in which he shall confine 
himself to establishing the true doctrines of the church on the contested 
points. This medium he likes ; the committee is deputed to prepare the 
canons. Thereupon arrives a thundering message from France,—almost 
a declaration of war. The pope groans, becomes angry—and—pro- 
nounces. Fénélon is clearly designated,—elearly condemned,—and this 
judgment, preceded by three years of hesitation, manifestly wrested from 


the feebleness of the pope, manifestly contrary to the opinion of the — 


majority of the judges, nevertheless presents itself to the Church as in- 
fallible—inspired by the Holy Spirit. We ask now, what was, what 
could be the belief in the Church’s infallibility in the mind of him who 
had exacted the condemnation; in that of Bossuet, who directed the 
whole affair; in that of Fénélon, who knew all its details? Much has 


been said of his submission, but what does it prove, save that he found - 


it necessary to submit? Fifteen days after his condemnation, he wrote 
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Can we then be astonished, that a preacher should be ill at 
ease in confronting a man who had opposed himself to the Pope! 


as follows to the Abbé de Chanterac, his agent at Rome: “ You have 
accomplished a hundred times more than I had dared to hope. God has 
permitted an unjust success.” A man whosays to you, God has permitted 
my condemnation, is certainly not very strong in his convictions of the 
infallibility of the tribunal! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LETTER FROM CLAUDE TO BOURDALOUE.—SEVERE REPROOFS FOR FLATTERY 
TO THE KING. 


Tue conclusion to be drawn from all that we have said, is not 
that a preacher was excusable for eulogizing the king upon all 
occasions ; it is, that.we would be unjust if we claimed to be 
judges of all this, from the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
and also, to return to our story, that Claude would perhaps have 
done better to take the circumstances a little into consideration. 
But he was no courtier ; he called things by their right names. 
Here is his letter : 


: «“ Versarties, March 15, 1673. 
“ Monsieur,— 


“Do not seek to guess who Tam. You do not know me 
by sight, and perhaps not by name ; and it is scarcely two hours 
since I saw you for the first time. But God sees us both; that 
is enough. It is in his sight that I am writing, and it is in his 
sight that you will read.” 

“Tn the eyes of the world, you have just added a new gem to 
your orator’s crown; in the eyes of religion, I much fear that you 
have but added a new scandal to those which are presented to 
view at court. 

“ Yes, Monsieur, you have profaned the pulpit; and if I were 
not convinced that you had yielded to a miserable impulse, if I 
did not know how much in reality you respect both your minis- 
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try and the word of God, I should not hope to make you feel 
how you have just been degrading and prostituting them both. 

“Tn vain would you defend yourself by citing the exaggeration 
of the praises of all kinds, by which the king is overwhelmed. I 
know that it would not be difficult for you to quote flatteries an 
hundred times stronger than yours; but one word from the pul- 
pit means more than twenty in the mouth of a poet or an orator 
of the Academy, and you may be certain that you have done 
more harm to the king in half an hour, than his professed flat- 
terers do in a whole month. 

« And what is this king, of whom, in the face of religion, you 
have dared to make a hero, a saint, a demi-god? You represented 
Europe to him, as full of admiration of his having consented to 
cease his conquests,* yet you know, with all Europe, how unjust 
and cruel these conquests have been. It would be necessary to 
go back to the invasions of the barbarians to find any thing to be 


* One of the most artful, and unfortunately one of the easiest tricks 
to which flattery resorts, is to persuade conquerors that they make war 
against their will; for no man is so fond of shedding blood, that he is not 
enchanted at hearing himself called gentle and humane. This unlucky 
idea is found in almost all the sermons preached before Louis XIYV., and 
nevertheless, in his reign war had become, as it were, the natural state 
of things. It was so customary to see anew one undertaken every year, 
that it was spoken of beforehand, as one would speak of a tax to be paid, 
or of the return of aseason. A father would say, “My son will make 
his first campaign in such and such a year.” Against whom? Nobody 
knew,—perhaps the king himself had not yet decided ; but he was to be 
relied upon for it. And yet this did not prevent the constant presentation 
to him of touching pictures of the rending of his paternal heart upon 
seeing himself forced to command fresh bloodshed. The name of pacific, 
was even added to that of great ; witness these words of Cardinal de Ro- 
han, grand almoner of France, on presenting the body of Louis XIV. to 
the Chanoine of St. Denis in 1715 :—“ The prince whom we lament has 
left magnificent. titles behind him, and the remotest generations will 
admire as we do, Louis the great, the just, the pacific.” This word is 
frequent in the inseriptions and pestle of his reign. 

14 
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compared with the frightful war of the past year,* whose motive 
is still a mystery, and whose sole object seems to have been to oc- 
cupy the leisure time of an army of a hundred thousand men, at 
the expense of an inoffensive nation. And even if this war had 
been as just as it was the opposite, would that be any reason for 
cherishing in the aggressor’s mind the idea that he had been glo- 
rious in his successes in arms? This famous passage of the 
Rhine,t I have heard people who were present, say that it was 
“mere absurdity to make such a commotion about an engagement 


without difficulty, and almost without danger. These forty cities 


captured in a month; it is well known that many of them were 
but paltry towns, and that the best fortified of them had scarcely 
any one to defend them, Crushed, but not conquered, Holland 
is ready fo revolt; the politicians say, that by the end of this 
year the French will not have an inch of ground left there ;f 
all this glory will one day in the eyes of history be as false as 
it now is in the eyes of religion, and as it ought.to be to yours. 
Forced, however, to remember that the glory of heaven is prefer- 
able to that of earth, you told the king so, but in what terms ? 
Do you think it a good way to induce him to look higher, to 
repeat over and over to him that there is nothing under the sun 
to be compared to him? In order to tell him in a few words 
that the day will come when he will no longer be anything, 
you exhaust your eloquence in showing him that he is now every- 


* The war in Holland, 1672. 

+ “If the king had only thrown himself, mounted, into the river, as he 
might have done almost without danger, Alexander and his Granicus 
might have hid their diminished heads.” Memoirs of Caorsy. Choisy ap- 
peared convinced, however, that Louis XIV. possessed much natural 
courage; “but,” he says, “ he could not take a step forwards, that twenty 
courtiers did not hasten to form themselves into a rampart around him, 
conjuring him not to endanger himself.” 

+ This was really the case. 
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thing. You do not exactly conceal from him that his glory will 
pass away ; but you speak to him of this glory as the most bril- 
liant and the most legitimate that any man has ever possessed. 
As for its brillianey, perhaps you are right; but it is not in 
the pulpit that you need speak of it; as for its legitimacy, I 
know that all his enterprises have not been campaigns of Hol- 
land, yet this is not the only one from which it would be well to 
obliterate much. 

« After the hero comes the saint.* Here, allow me to quote. 

“The subject was perseverance ; you had described and in cul- 
cated it. ‘But who will persevere? you asked; ‘where are 
these faithful and steady souls? Thou alone, oh God, thou alone 
knowest them. I have reason also, however, to console myself; 
I know, and the whole universe knows with me, that there is one 
heart here, formed by thy hand, a heart opposed to all fickleness, 
consistent in its conduct, steadily attached to the laws which it 
takes to guide it; who having formed mighty designs, has per- 
formed prodigies of valor in their execution ; in order to do this, 
has sacrificed not only its repose and pleasures, but even its ad- 
vantage and interests. How far may not the perfection of thy 
law carry this firm and fearless heart, oh God! And in this 
sense who ever has been fitter than it is for the kingdom of 
heaven 2+ 

“This, Monsieur, is more than flattery ; it is blasphemy. And 
among those things which posterity will scarce credit,—again to 
employ one of your expressions,—these your words are not what 
will be found least strange, least incredible. 

“ That which you really do know, and which all the universe 


* Would it be very difficult to find saints in the Calendar who were 
not even so good as Louis XIV.? The Chureh has sometimes\bestowed 
this title with a liberality most embarrassing to those of its defenders who 
know something of history. + Literal. 
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Knows also, which posterity will know still better, trust me,—is 
that at the very moment when you wrote, studied, and recited 
these lines, the man to whom they are addressed, was abandon- 
ing himself to the most shameful scandals; that the king of 
whom you were making a saint, was actually in a state of mortal 
sin. 7 
“The Scripture declares, that adulterers shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; you, you affirm in the presence of God, to 
an adulterous prince, that he is fitter than any other to do so. 


« Morality,—I will not say the Scriptures,—but simple morality, ~- 


teaches us to consider its laws as innate in the minds of men, 
and consequently binding upon all; and you praise the king 
for being steadily attached to those—which he has dictated to 
himself. : 

“The king has formed mighty designs. Yes, but besides those 
which have been mighty, in the proper sense of the’ word, are 
you ignorant how many there have been which were only for 
the misery of France and Europe? And the expression, prodi- 
gies of valor, (the passage of the Rhine, probably !) of which 
you make use in the same sentence, leads me to believe but too 
certainly, that his military designs are those whose grandeur 
you allude to most particularly. 

“The king is opposed to all fickleness. But in what? If not 
so in his most sacred engagements, can you commend him for 
being so in the carrying out of his designs ? 

“The king sacrificed his repose. Why that is the thing which 
is the smallest sacrifice to an ambitious man. Do you believe, 
in all sincerity, that it is a drudgery for him to go now and then 
to see the taking of a city?”* Do you consider the owner of 

* It is remarkable that Louis XIV. never fought a battle, and that all 


his exploits were sieges ; and further, that he left to his geverals, his 
brother, or his son, all those of which the suecess was not perfectly cer- 
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a field very praiseworthy for going thither once a year in order 
to return loaded with the grain which has been sowed there and 
reaped for him? These campaigns of the king are actual 
pleasure trips; he takes thither his wife, his mistresses,* his 
poets, his whole court ; he is followed by all his conveniences, by 
all the luxuries of a princely life, and all this is depicted to him 
as a life of fatigues and privations !+ é 

“Further, you say that he has sacrificed his pleasures ; some- 
times for a few days, but the remainder of his time has he not 
given himself up to them without bounds? Are not he and his 
court immersed in splendor and luxury ? 

“ And this, Monsieur, is what consoles you! Ah! tears ought 
rather to fail you for lamenting the fate of a man exposed to 
such temptations ; you should not be able to find words strong 
enough to delineate to him his dangers! But no, you seem to 
delight in this idea. A little further on you say, ‘ Yes, Sire, it 
is your Majesty who is here my whole consolation.” And as if 
it were not enough to give yourself as security for the sanctity . 
which he does not possess;—‘ Why do I speak of myself? you 
continue; ‘let me go further! The angels who protect your 


tain. This cireumstance did not escape those few critics who allowed 
themselves to remain undazzled by his glory. In the mocking little circle 
of the Prince de Conti, he was called “ the besieging king.” 

* The Queen, Madame de !a Valliére, and Madame de Montespan were 
once seen together in the same carriage. A peasant remarked naively, 
that he had just seen the three queens. ‘ 

+ “If he carries on so tedious a war,” wrote La Bruyére in 1693, “it 
is only to secure for us a happy peace ; it is to arrive at that height of 
his wishes, public happiness, that he devotes himself to the labors and 
fatigues of a troublesome war, that he exposes his person, and that he 
praves the inclemency of the heavens and of the seasons.” An eulogium 
of Louis XIV. could not be written without some phrases in this style. 
It is almost like begging for pity for this poor king, exposed from time 
to time to a shower of rain ? 
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kingdom, the saints, who day and night continue their prayers 
for your sacred person, even God, if I may venture to say 50 
will he not find, in the stability of your character, @ consolation 
for the unfaithfulness of the greater number of Christians ?* 
The king, then, is unquestionably saved; you assure him, that 
the gates of heaven will be opened wide to receive him. But 
this is still not sufficient; he possesses too many virtues for one 
solitary man; God will console himself through him for the 
vices and imperfections of others. ‘If I may venture to say 
so” you add, and you do venture! And your hand did not 
wither when tracing such impiety ! At Rome, under a religion 
which permitted worship to be emperors, I do not believe that 
it was ever carried further than this.* 

«“ } became heated, Monsieur. I resolved, nevertheless, to be 
calm, to confine myself to drawing your attention to words, upon 
which I prefer to believe that you did not reflect seriously. My 
grief has conquered me. Strong: in the rectitude of my inten- 
tions, I have set aside the man of genius, and have been so bold 
as to consider you but as a brother ; I have used, perhaps have 
abused the right bestowed upon me by this name. I have too 
great an esteem for you, to think that you will be offended by it. 

“The power of speech is a mighty power. If the monarch 
be responsible for the use he shall make of his,—the orator also 
has an account to give. The more talent and power given him 
for the bringing of souls to Christ, the more will be required of 

* Literal. : 

+ “But for that fear of the devil, which God left to him, even in the 
midst of his greatest irregularities, he would have set himself up to be 


worshipped, and would have found worshippers.’ —Saint-Simon. 
An inscription composed by the J esuit Ménestrier, contained,— 


«“ Numini majestatique Regis.” 


It is true that nwmen has not altogether the meaning divinity ; but it is 
not far from it. : 


~ comes 
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him in that day when they shall be judged. You can do much 
for their salvation, but you can do yet more for their perdition ; 
for in proportion to the reluctance with which men draw near to 
the straight gate, is the eagerness with which they precipitate 
themselves towards the other, if you are so unhappy as to open 
it a little.” 

In spite of all that we have said in. explanation, if not in ex- 
euse of Bourdaloue’s conduct,—it is difficult to conceive how he 
could pay so little attention to this letter, as to venture, after two 
years only,—upon the repetition of a composition which had 
drawn upon him such condemnation. However this may be, we 
have seen how rapid and sincere was the awakening of his con- 
science in Claude’s presence. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CLAUDE ALONE WITH BOURDALOUE.—THE LATTER ACKNOWLEDGES HIMSELF 
WRONG, AND REQUESTS CLAUDE’S ASSISTANCE IN HIS SERMON.—READS IT 
TO CLAUDE,—THE LATTER BEGINS TO DICTATE A PERORATION. 


Wuewn Bossuet and the Fénélons had reached the bottom of 
the staircase, they perceived, not without astonishment, that the 
minister had not accompanied them. 

Yet they had seen him rise, take his hat, and direct his steps 
towards the door like themselves. They had not, however, per- 
ceived, that Bourdaloue had taken him by the arm, saying in a 
low tone, “ Remain.” 

Then returning after conducting his visitors out, he said : 

« We are alone; I have need of it—Yes, I remember this let- 
ter. I have kept it—here it is—” 

And he took it out of a drawer. 

«There it is—I should have done better to burn it and obey 
it, than to keep it without paying any regard to it—Yes, that is 
it-—*Do not seek to discover who I am—’ I remember, how- 
ever, that I sought much to discover; I made a thousand guesses ; 
but the letter itself overturned them one after the other. I 
thought of a number of persons at court, of Monsieur de Mon- 
tausier, of the Marshal de Bellefonds,*—of some others ; but 


* Friend of Bossuet, and of the Duke de Montausier. The independ- 
ence of his character was not at all times equally praiseworthy, for he 
was once disgraced for having refused to serve under Turenne, and the 


ats 
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these gentlemen I knew, and the author of the letter declared 
himself to be unknown to me. I was assured that there was 
Port-Royal in it; if I had thought of Monsieur de Fénélon,— 
whom I had in effect never seen, but whom I knew by reputa- 
tion,—I should probably have fixed upon him. — But the idea did 
not strike me. Two or three expressions made me almost sus- 
pect a Protestant hand; others counteracted these, that of mortal 
sin, for instance, which I know that you do not allow—” 

*T put it on purpose.” 

Why? 

“TJ did not wish that you should suspect with whom you were 


4 ” 
. dealing. 


“ Ah! perhaps I should have better heeded you !” 
“ A Protestant !” 


“ A Christian.” 
“There is a word, my brother, which is worth your finest 


sermon.” : 
“ But that is not all,” resumed Bourdaloue. “ Do you know 


why Monsieur de Condom—” 
“ Monsieur Bossuet ?” 
“ Monsieur Bossuet, Imean. Youare particular as to this name ? 
“ Well—yes. I do not recollect to have seen that Saint Paul 


had himself called Monsieur of Antioch, and still less Saint Peter 
—Monsieur of Rome—”*  ~ 


second time for having given battle against the orders of his general, the 
Marshal de Créquy. 

* Svill less, Claude doubtless alludes to the impossibility of establish- 
ing historically, not only that St. Peter was bishop of Rome, but even that 
he was ever there. Tradition fixes his death in 66, the same year with 
that of St. Paul. Now the book of Acts mentions him, without interrup- 
tion, as being either at Jerusalem, Cesarea or Antioch, until 52. From 
that time, we lose sight of him; but in 58 or 59, St. Paul writes his epis- 
tle to the Romans. In the whole of this long letter, there is not a word 
of St. Peter, and at the end, when the author names and salutes as many 
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“ Controversy, Monsieur de Charenton !” said Bourdalove, 
smiling ; “ must I remind you of our agreement ?” 

“ Forgive me; I shall not forget it again. You were saying, 
then, that Monsieur de Condom ?—” 

“Oh! say plain Bossuet ; I shall not dispute with you in re- 
gard to that—But, however, do you know why you found him 
here? He came to advise me not to flatter the king to- 
morrow—” ; : 

“He! But he has often flattered him as much as you, per- 
haps more,— What a fit of severity !” : 

“In truth, I have not always seen him as he was to-day. He 
has even given the king, frequently, both in his discourses, or in 
his books, maxims which I would not give him, and which I 
think very dangerous.” 

“Do you mean perhaps those on royal authority ?” : 

“ Precisely. He sets no bounds to it; the nations have but 
duties, their kings have but rights. You Protestants ought to be 
more shocked at this, than any others, with your somewhat re- 
publican ideas.”* 

“ More distressed than shocked ; for such maxims only tend to 
prepare for the overturning of states and dynasties. In his 


as twenty-seven persons, he still does not say a word of him, whom it 
would have been natural to salute and mention first. Evidently, then, 
St, Peter was not at Rome in 58, In 61 Paul arrives in this city; the 
Acts relate his stay there, but continue silent about Peter. In 62 or 63 
he writes four long epistles from Rome ; Peter is not mentioned in them. 
In 66, the year of his death, he writes to Timothy. “All have forsaken 
him,” he says. Where, then, was Peter ? 

* See Bossuet’s writings against Jurieu and Basnage. Alarmed for the 
results of their ideas in regard to the sovereignty of the people, he insists 
more and more, with a kind of terror, on the dogma of absolute authority. 
Thus he sometimes goes so far, that the most ardent defenders of this 
dogma would not venture atthe present day either to reproduce his ideas, 
or eyen to employ his expressions. 
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‘Politique tirée de  Ecriture’ Monsieur Bossuet has repeated and 
amplified all the most exaggerated things that were said on this 
subject in the still pagan and already barbarian Rome of the 
earliest Christian emperors.* ‘Kings are gods, and participate 
in some sort in the divine independence.’ ‘The prince himself 
can render justice when he knows that he has done wrong ; but 
against his authority there can be no refuge save in his author- 
ity.+ And twenty quotations of the sort might be made. If 
the king should practice all that M. Bossuet has sajd of royal 
authority, literally,—the Turks would be a free people compared 
with the French.”t 

“Tt must, however, be said, that this same book is full of very 
wise things, very severe things ‘even, in regard to the responsibility 
of kings before God, in regard—but you are right; my sermon 
also is full of them, full of just such things. But let us return to 
it, I pray. M. Bossuet has had a long conversation with the 
king; he has almost forced from him the promise that he will 


* “ Sacrilegii instar est dubitare an recte judicaverit imperator ; an is 
dignus sit quem elegerit ete.”—Code of Turopostus. 

The laws of Gratian and Valentinian abound in declarations of this 
kind. See Monresqurzv, book xii. 

+ “Policy, drawn from the Scriptures,” book iy., chap. Ist, entitled, 
“ Royal authority is absolute.” This chapter is a very good reply to those 
who might be tempted to assert, as has often been attempted during the 
last ten years, that catholicism is, and always has been, friendly to liberal 
ideas. If it has sometimes claimed the rights of the people, it has been 
to confiscate them for its own profit ; wherever it cannot hope to substitute 
itself for royal despotism, it is its firmest support and warmest defender. 

+ During the war of the succession, at the time of increasing his al- 
ready enormous taxes, Louis XIV. experienced some hesitation, and de- 
manded of several doctors, whether he could conscientiously consider 
himself as master of the possessions of his subjects. He might have 
spared himself the trouble, for Bossuet had decided the question as posi- 
tively as he could desire. At any rate, the doctors whom he consulted, 
would have taken care to leave him in no embarrassment. 
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put an end to his irregularities; he wants me to strike a hard 
plow to-morrow. When you came in, I was beginning to read 
him my sermon ; he had promised to help me,—take his place—” 

“ Willingly ; but what will he say ?” 

«What matters it! It is | who ask you to do so.” 

“ And you do not fear—” 

- “J ought only to fear one thing, and that is, to be judged too 
leniently. That will not be the case with you.” ~ 

“ No—but you run a great risk of being served beyond what 
you may wish. Since you authorize me to speak with all frank- 
ness, I shall perhaps blame things which even at present do not 
appear blamable to you.” 

“J am prepared for anything.” 

“ Well, read on.” 

Bourdaloue read his text; then commenced ; 

“ Sir eis ° 

«“T stop you here,” said Claude. 

“In regard to the text ?” 

“No, but this word sire. Is there no way of leaving it out ? 
You seem by using it, to make an agreement only to speak to 
the king and for the king.” 

“Tt is an agreement which is not kept. After the first two or 
three phrases, usage permits me to say, ‘my brethren, as if the 
king were no longer there. It is what I generally do; you will 
see.” 

«Tf it is a mere form, I do not insist; but it appears to me 
unfortunate. After having commenced with the king, it seems 
natural to finish with him also; and from thence come the com- 
plimentary perorations. But go on, if you please.” 

He continued, and for a long time Claude had only to keep 
silence and admire. It is true that now and then there occurred 
Catholic forms of expression, of which he could not approve, 
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which he himself would not use; but that did not prevent him 
from following with delight the long series of proofs and reasons, 
where, as has been remarked, “the most studied arguments re- 
sembled sudden inspirations.”* And, besides, the subject itself, 
the miraculous contrast between the Saviour’s humiliation on 
earth, and his greatness as God, between the horrors of the cross 
and the glories of heayen,—this was enough most profoundly to 
impress the soul of such an auditor as he. 

_ It is true, that the orator, after reading one or two pages with 
some monotony and a degree of embarrassment, had. gradually 
become at his ease. And even more,—owing to some remains 
of his agitation, to the beauty of the discourse, perhaps also, who 
knows? to a slight shade of vanity, his enunciation had some- 
thing more animated, more penetrating than in the pulpit; freed 
from the anguish of recitation by heart, he threw into it a warmth, 
a rapidity, a feeling, which had perhaps never been before re- 
marked in him. i 

At the end of the first part, he raised his eyes. Claude was 
motionless, and did not even appear to perceive this mute inter- 
rogation. His silence was the highest praise. 

Towards the end of the second part, Bourdaloue’s voice sud- 
denly lost its firmness; his brow clouded. Recalled thus, in 
spite of himself, to the sad reality of his office of judge, Claude 
understood that they were approaching the delicate subject : 

— Who will persevere? Where are the souls who are faith- 
ful to their promises, steadfast in their resolutions? Neverthe- 
less, I have grounds for consolation—” 

Bourdaloue was silent, and bowed his head. “ We are there,” 

he said, “you know the rest.” 
«Well! write—” 

“ What ?” 
* Dussault. 
15* 
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« What I am going to dictate to you.” 

“Dictate to me %” 

«Yes, You can do what you please with it.” 

He obeyed. This situation of scholar seemed to him, however, 
somewhat strange; in asking for aid, he had not expected to re- 
ceive a master. But it was only his first feeling of astonishment, 
for he already understood Claude's heart too well to be offended 
at his manner, or to attribute to him a wish to humiliate any 
one. And in truth Claude was very far from this. He had just 
had some ideas which he thought good, and did not wish the 


inspiration to cool. Besides it seemed to him more natural to 


dictate them to Bourdaloue, leaving him the freedom of inter- 
rupting him when he would, than to write them himself and give 
them to him as a lesson to be learned. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ARRIVAL OF FATHER LA CHAISE.—HE GIVES HIS OPINION OF THE SERMON.— 
BOURDALOUE’S UNEASINESS. 


Bur the first line was scarcely written, when, “ Good evening, 
my dear brother, good evening!” cried, (entering without being 
announced,) a man whom Claude recognized as belonging to the 
same order with Bourdaloue, and whose physiognomy offered a 
singular mixture of cunning and goodness, of circumspection and 
frankness. 

“You are alone,” he continued; “good! I begin to be some- 
what reassured—” 

He had not seen Claude. The chamber was quite large; and 
as the minister was in the habit of walking while he dictated, the 
Jesuit had entered by accident, when he was at the further ex- 
‘tremity. And he remained there. 

Confused, Bourdaloue could only make a slight motion in that 
direction as if to inform the new comer. But he, not perceiving 
it, unceremoniously took a seat. 

“ What is this that I have heard?” he resumed. “That you 
were going to play me a trick to-morrow, and a trick—” 

3 I \ 

“ Yes. Iam told that M. de Condom has been to see you; 
that his visit was connected with to-day’s affairs; and that it 
goes so far as to be a question of nothing less than a public ex- 
hortation of the king, not to perform his Easter devotions with- 


out having sent away Mme. de Montespan—” 
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“ And if it should be so ” , 

“Tf it should be so! Well, you are really admirable! You 
do not perceive then, into what a frightful embarrassment you 
would throw me? Ifit should beso! Why, if the preacher of 
the king allow himself to say such things, pray what becomes of 
the confessor ?”* 

“ Apropos of confessor, I thought you were in bed. I heard 
that you had been bled—” 

“Twice, brother, twice,—and if the first was the comedy, the 
second was not, I swear to you. I had gained enough bad blood 
in the interval. What a position, good God, what a position ! 
And how well poor Father Ferrier would have done to live ten 
years longer, and leave me at Lyons with my folios and medals!” 

“ You do not always say that. You did not say so yesterday.” 

«“ Alas! it is not certain that I shall say it to-morrow. If you 
but knew what the king is forme! He heaps upon me all the 
favors which can most dazzle and overwhelm me. I don’t speak 


* Besides the arguments, religious and otherwise, which have generally 
been used for or against confession, there is one very simple question to 
be asked, it seems to us ;—have the Roman Catholic sovereigns been, upon 
the whole, more religious and moral than the Protestants. If there were 
an equal amount of weakness and vice on each side, we might even then 
ask what was the use of this superfluous expense of confessors ; still more 
may we ask this, if it be true, as we think, that there has been more mo- 
rality, or less immorality among sovereigns without confessors, than 
others. But without insisting upon these vague comparisons, let us con- 
fine ourselves to a fact which none will deny; namely, that the immoral- 
ities of Roman Catholie sovereigns have been many times displayed, in a 
manner unequalled for audacity and shamelessness. After this, is it 
enough to remark, that confession did not hinder these scandalous dis- 
plays! May not we add, that it was in some degree the cause of them. 
It may be doubted whether a man who respected religion and feared hell, 
Louis XIV. for instance, would have openly given such scandal, without 
the unfortunate facility of depositing every month, every week, every 


day, if he saw fit, his burden of sins, at the feet of a man intimidated or 
carried away from duty. 
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of pensions; I have already twice as many of them as I need, 
and he has often expressed his regret that he cannot present me 
with benefices.* It is I who keep thelist of them. He tells me, 
‘Do not forget your friends’ But giving is nothing to him, 
and so he seems to seek out methods of giving to me, in order 
that his benefits shall have the greater possible value. _ Stay— 
it was but a fortnight ago that he saw me pluck a primrose in 
the park of St. Germain. ‘ You have flowers? he said to me. 
‘I wish that you should have a garden’ A week passed. I 
supposed that he thought no more of it, or that he waited until 
we should be at Versailles to give me a little piece of ground. 
Not so. I learn that he has had an immense garden bought, 
and the orders are given for the building of a delicious house 
in it.” 

“ Where is it?” asked Bourdaloue. ° 

“ At Menilmontant.”+ 

“Oh! oh! Five leagues from Versailles ¢” 

“ Yes, it is rather far—but I am not sorry for that.” 

“ Nor he, I suppose. Provided that he sees you once a month, 
it probably does not signify much to him.” 

«Nor to me, neither—But, however, he had thirty ways of 
getting rid of me; I confess that it could not be done with a bet- 
ter grace. They say that I am his courtier; it is rather he that 
is mine. During my pretended indisposition of yesterday, how 
many times do you think he sent to inquire after me? Iam 
sorry I did not count ; but there were at least ten messages—” 

“ And you attribute that to his desire to know that you are 
better ?” 
“On the contrary, my good friend, on the contrary, —I believe, 


* Tt was contrary to the rules of the order. 
} It is this garden which has since become the cemetery called Pére la 


Chaise. 
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however, that he would be sorry to have me die, for then he 
would have a new confessor to take, and a new education to be- 
gin, while mine, alas! is three quarters finished ;* but so long as 
it does not go to that length, I have every reason to think that 
he will never be displeased with me for being ill at Easter. 
However that may be,such an interest for my health is no less— 
in the eyes of the court—you understand—an immense distinc- 
tion.”t : 

« And you call that an education three quarters finished ? You 
are very modest.” 

“It is finished, you think? Well, you are mistaken, It is 
not; it will not be, please God. There is such a thing as a con- 
science, Father Bourdaloue—” 

«“ And people often act as if they had none, Father La Chaise.” 

«“ And soyou have resolved to have enough for two, it appears. 
—I have been rightly informed, I see; it is to-morrow that your 
zeal is to signalize itself at my expense. I should like to read it, 
—this famous sermon !” : 

“Yes? Well, there it is.” 

“You allow me ?” 

’ « Certainly.” 

“But I see nothing there—” exclaimed Father La Chaise, 
after having rapidly run over the first part. “But I see nothing 
here either,” he exclaimed again, after having run over the sec- 
ond part a little less rapidly. 

« Ah, the conclusion—well—let us see.—Well, the leaf is torn 
out ” 


* “Tt is more difficult to fulfil one’s duties, than to find priests to dis- 
pense one from doing so.”—Monresquizu, Persian Letters, ‘ 

+ Louis XIV. having one day whispered a few words in the ear of 
Madame de Brinon, superieuse of St. Cyr,—this lady, hitherto humble and 
modest, became insupportably haughty. 
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“ Here it is, here it is.” 

“ All crumpled 2” 

“I—yes—an accident—while studying—while reading —a 
somewhat abrupt gesture—” 

“ My dear friend, you are quizzing me. If you tore off this 
conclusion it is because you have another one.” 

eNo,” 

gNo? 

“No, I tell you, upon the word of—” 

“Are you going to say on the word of a Jesuit, like your Port- 
Royal friends ?” 

“You ought to know that I never jest upon those subjects 
which religion and my habit order me to respect.” 

And yet it was somewhat jesuitically, in the Pascalian sense of 
the word, that Bourdaloue had replied no. Father La Chaise 
had asked, “have you another?” Wo, signified “I have not,” 
and this was true; but the question evidently meant, “ are you 
going to write another?” and thus this no approached somewhat 
to a falsehood. Was it jestingly, or seriously that he had said 
it? We incline to think that there was a little of both. Then 
we must not forget the uneasiness in which he was kept by the 
presence of Claude; he did not in reality exactly know what he 
was saying. 

“TI go for no,” said the confessor, who had already recom- 
menced reading, this time attentively, line after line. 

“But it is admirable, all that!” he cried, after the first few 
phrases—“ What talent! what art! How the ideas flow into 
one another! How well it is brought out! J have reason, how- 
ever, for consolation—” 

He thought he heard a movement at the extremity of the 
chamber. But hearing nothing further, he resumed, “for conso- 
lation ; (still reading,) I know, and the whole universe knows as 
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well—good ! good ! And who has ever been fitter than he for the 
- kingdom of heaven /—Admirable! Admirable !” 

In short, one might have imagined that Father La Chaise knew 
Claude’s letter, and was striving to reverse it from beginning 
to end. 

Bourdaloue was in agonies. . He felt that his cause was not 
so widely separated from that of his companion, that these 
scandalous commendations might not bring condemnation upon 
him the author of the eulogy,—in the mind of the minister. 
What tormented him the most, was the thought of the conclu- 
sions to which Claude would probably come, in regard to the 
principles and tendencies of the Jesuits. So, burning with im- 
patience to cut it short, he was sometimes upon the point of call- 
ing to him, sometimes he sought in his mind for some method 
of supplicating him not to appear, proposing to himself after- 
wards to excuse to the best of his ability, if not his companion, 
at least his order. 

In the meantime, the Father continued. All that he thought 
particularly good, he read aloud. When he arrived at that 
sentence which Claude had called blasphemy, he could no longer 
contain himself; he was enthusiastic. 

And this enthusiasm was sincere. A man of some mind,— 
in the habit of seeking and finding only one of the braaches of 
the oratorical art, in preaching,—every brilliant or dexterous idea 
seemed to him excellent from that very quality ; he troubled 
himself very little about the principles ; still less about the reli- 
gious and moral effect. In argumentative compositions, he de- 
tected with incomparable address the smallest or the best con- 
cealed faults ; at such times he was again in all his vigor, the 
late professor of philosophy, the man who had for twenty years 
attracted all the youth of Lyons to his instructions. In com- 
positions with which feeling had anything to do, he noticed no- 
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thing but the style. A valiant champion of the laws of logic, 
he generally treated those of religion and morals very lightly. 

We have already had occasion to remark with how many hon- 
orable qualities this laxity was combined in him. “ He was of 
common-place mind,” said Saint Simon, “ but of good disposition. 
Just, upright, disinterested, polite, modest, very much of a Jesuit, 
but moderate, and without servility.” Voltaire calls him “a mild 
man, with whom the road to reconciliation was always open ;” 
but it is rare that a conciliatory person has at the same time enough 
strength never to be so at the expense of those things in which all 
conciliation is blamable. It is not hypocrites alone who say with 
Tartufe; “There is a way of arranging matters with heaven.” 

This language is still oftener that of lukewarmness or of weak- 
ness. La Chaise was one of those men who have the misfor- 
tune to be vividly impressed neither by good nor evil. 

«“ Perfect,—really,—perfect !” he said to Bourdaloue, returning 
him his manuscript. 

“Yes? And yet certain scruples have presented themselves—” 

“ Say rather that they have been presented to you.” 

“That is not the question. Presented or not, I have them. 
And if you will—” 

“Let us have them—” 

- « Well,—would I say to the king in private, what I am going 

to say to him before all his court ?. Would yousay it to him, you?” 

“A pretty question! Does one ever use the same language 
in a téte-A-téte as in the pulpit ” 

“No, as far as style goes; but the ideas? Do you think that 
what is false in itself, can pass for true in the pulpit ?” 
' & True! true! Who talks of that? Who is going to ex- 
amine whether the praises given to the king in public are the 
exact expression of the truth ?” , 

“ And suppose he takes them as truth !” 
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“ My dear brother, you must confess that one would not ex- 
pect these reflections from him who wrote these two pages here—” 

Bourdaloue cast down his eyes. 

«“ And who is preparing himself to recite them to-morrow,” 
added La Chaise, in an incredulous and questioning tone. And 
as Bourdaloue did not reply, he said: “ You are not frank with 
me,—it is bad; you will persist in throwing me into perplex- 
ity,—it is bad—very bad. In fact you are quite pale—” 

He took his hand, and said in the most caressing tone : 

“ Have you reflected well, my dear brother? If you go and 
talk severely to the king, you exile yourself from the pulpit of 
Versailles, Would it not be better to remain in his good 
graces, and keep in your power the means of bringing him af- 
terwards, but gradually and without violence,* to the change 
which we all desire? Yes, all, for you do not do me the wrong 
to think that I care more about my garden than the king’s 
salvation. Come, let us discuss the matter. You have a splen- 
did composition there, which will give the greatest pleasure to the 
king, and the greatest honor to you. It is the last sermon of 
this Lent—be prudent, and I promise you that you shall preach 
again next year, Then, do what you choose. Be terrific from 
the very first sermon. But to-morrow ! The day but one before 
Easter! Once more, I ask, do you think of such a thing? 
Who will thank you for this great effort of zeal and courage ? 
The court? Doubtful. The king? Still more doubtful. No 
one, you see, no one—” 

“ Except God !” said Claude. 

* © Christianity is like a great salad. The nations are the herbs ; the 
doctors are the salt; vos estis sal terre. Macerations are the vinegar,— 


and the oil, the good Jesuit fathers, A Jesuit smooths everything.”— 
Farurn Anpre;: Sermon on Zeal, 


“ Since,” adds the author, “a drop of oil always spreads ;—Put one 
Jesuit into a province, and it will soon be full of them.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


_FATHER LA CHAISE STARTLED.—HE DEPARTS, AND CLAUDE CONTINUES HIS 
DICTATION, 


“ A THUNDERBOLT falling at his feet, could not have produced,— 
ete.” 

If this phrase were not so old, and were not to be found in all 
romances, we should not know a better one to describe the effect 
of these words upon the reverend father. Stupefied, scared, his 
eyes immoderately stretched open, wandered from Claude to Bour- 
daloue, which latter, almost as much confounded as himself, was 
not very capable of commencing an explanation. Claude was 
silent. He remained at three paces distant, standing motionless, — 
and still half enveloped in the shadows which obscured two-thirds 
of the room. 

“ Who—who is this?) Who is this man?” at length asked 
Father La Chaise. 

“Tt is a—it is—my secretary.” 

“ A plague take your secretary! He has given me a fright.” 
This word fright expired on his lips. Claude had advanced a 
step or two; the light fell brilliantly upon his severe counte- 
nance, and his glance was very little like that of a secretary in 
the cabinet of his employer. - 

“ Your—your secretary? Monsieur is your secretary ?” 

“ Monsieur,” said Claude, “if your conscience were easy in re- 
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gard to the words which I may possibly have heard yeu speak, 
you would not be so startled to see me here.” 

“ Startled !—I !—My conscience !—By what right ?” 

“Oh! I know very well that I have not a confessor’s 
diploma—” 

“But who are you, then? -Who is this, Monsieur Bourda- 
loue ?” J 

«“ What difference does that make?” resumed Claude. “ How- 
ever, shall I tell you who it is? It is an honorable man, mon- 


sieur, whose indignation is aroused when he hears calculations __ 


like those which you have just been making. It is a Christian, 
to whom you will not deny the right to groan for the injury 
which you do to religion, and for the wretchedness of the souls 
which you cause to perish—” 3 

« He insults me !” cried the father, “in your presence! in your 
house! And you do not make him hush! Do you join with 
him then? In that case, I have only to retire—” 

«“ Make me hush, monsieur! And by what right ? let me ask 
in my turn, You say you are insulted. Is it my fault if truth 
is an insult to you? For in fact, it is only truth that I have told 


you; truth, such as you would hear it from all pious lips, if they - 


dared tell it to you; truth,such as you would read it in all, even 
the least pious hearts, if God permitted you to read them. You 
have, like the king whom you are aiding to undo,—you have, 
(and it is the beginning of your punishment,) those who undo you. 
You are sought after, flattered ; you are, in fact, the first and the 
most powerful of the ministers of the crown. Tremble! It is 
never with impunity that one is placed near to a throne, The 
truth, which you conceal from the king, others conceal from you; 
but also upon you falls all the odium of the vices which you tol- 
erate, and consequently encourage in him. There is not a 
courtier so corrupt, so shameless, so interested that the king 
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should continue in his vices, as not to see that it is your duty to 
withdraw him from them, and that you lie to your conscience, to 
your charge, to your God. But pardon, pardonme. God is my 
witness that it is from no bitterness, no personal animosity—” 

La Chaise no longer heard him. At the first words, the poor 
Jesuit had risen, and in spite of all Bourdaloue’s efforts, had not 
ceased his progress towards the door,—menacing Claude at some 
moments, and at others overwhelmed. When he had reached 
the door, Claude also wished to stop him, but in vain. In a few 
seconds he had reached the foot of the stairs. 

“Tt is useless,” said the minister, sadly ; “he is gone. Be sure 
to tell him, I beg of you, that I did not expect so sudden a de- 
parture, and that I should have been glad to shake hands with 
him. He would have seen that the purest zeal was the only 
source of my reproaches, and that charity had not for an instant 
quitted my heart. But where were we? There is no time to 
be lost. Have you the courage to go on ?” 

“T must have it. Good God! what an evening! What a 
scene !” 

“Did I do wrong in showing myself?” 

“Oh! no. When you interrupted him, it seemed to me as if 
he were Satan himself, there was so much art and so much se- 
duction in his words. And yet he is not bad; ‘he is weak—” 

‘Well! and do you not know, that in this world the weak do 
more harm than the wicked ?” 

“J have said it often in the pulpit, but I have never understood 
it as well as to-day. Go on, I am ready.” 

Claude recommenced his walk, and sometimes quickly, some- 
times a little less rapidly, according as words came more or less 
abundantly, he dictated to him about four pages. 

“J shall never dare to say that!” cried Bourdaloue, at a cer- 
tain passage. 

16* 
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Claude continued without heeding. 

«] shall never dare to say that!” he repeated, throwing down 
his pen after having written the last words. 

“Yes, you will dare,” said Claude. And he went away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BOURDALOUE REMAINS ALONE.—COMMITS TO MEMORY AND RECITES HIS PERORA- 
TION.—BOSSUET HEARS AND APPROVES OF IT.” 


BourpaLoveE, however, remained seated. In committing has- 
tily to paper the rapid improvisation of Claude, he had scarcely 
been able to take it in as a whole ;* he had not even endeavored 
to-do this. Agitated, uneasy, his mind had only followed his 
pen. Claude had been gone a quarter of an hour, before he had 
even glanced at the pages lying before him. 

At length, he appeared to perceive them ; his eye rested upon 
them, at first casually, then with more and more attention. He 
read, he re-read his new peroration, and at every sentence, (for he 

was accustomed to read aloud,) his voice became stronger, his ac- 
cent more spirited. Look at the musician whose eye falls by 
chance on a beautiful composition which is new to him. He 
runs through it at first carelessly ; he does not sing,—he scarcely 
hums it. Gradually he becomes aroused ; one measure pleases 
him, then a second,—then another.—His enthusiasm is awakened, 
and to the real beauty of the composition is added the brilliancy 
of an improvisation.—The applause is unanimous. 

No one applauded the orator, for he was alone; but he him- 
self applauded; he was more and more astonished, more and 
more struck. 

We have not this passage. It was not found among Bour- 
daloue’s papers, and the sermon has come down to posterity with 
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the pages which the author tore out.—Why for the sake of his. 
honor were they not lost! 

“That is it,” he at length exclaimed ; “that is it! I shall 
leave out nothing, I shall add nothing.—They may say what they 
will.—What a pity that the author should be a But who 
will know that, after all? And if it is well received, if it touches 


the king’s conscience—” 


He stopped, and became thoughtful. 

“Tf it touches the king’s conscience,” he said to himself, “it 
will do me much credit ;—much credit for a courage,—which I 
shall not have had of my own accord ;:—much credit for an elo- : 
quence which is not my own. And what is to be done, however? 
—Bah! God will provide—I will go on, at all events.” 

And, leaving the paper, he began to repeat the first lines by 
heart,—then the following,—then more still—In short, he had 
finished when he scarcely thought he had learned half. He 
could not recover from his surprise; he had never found his 
memory so prompt ; he had never before so well understood the 
Abbé de Fénélon’s favorite maxim, that a passage really written _ 
with enthusiasm is always quickly learned, even when one is not 
its author. 

As he finished, the door opened, and a man hastened in an agi- 
tated manner toward him, with his arms extended.—It was Bossuet. 

He had returned from the chateau.—In hearing from the 
staircase the sound of the preacher’s voice, he had not been able 
to restrain as before at the sight of the shadow, a slight smile of 
pity. But as he ascended, the voice became more impressive ; 
the words, which he began to distinguish, seemed, like the tone, 
to have something new and penetrating; it was Bourdaloue, and 
it was not he. Motionless behind the door, his head bent for- 
ward, and his hand on the latch, he listened.—His astonishment, 
his admiration continued to increase; and as the periods were 
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_ too rounded and flowing for him to believe them extemporized, 
he could not conceive how, in less than two hours, the orator had 
written so much, and memorized it so well. But what astonish- 
ed him the most, was, to find the man whom he had left so de- 
pressed, suddenly raised to such a height,—for he was a long way 
from supposing that any one had aided in this ; he had even for- 
gotten that Claude remained with Bourdaloue after the departure 
of the Fénélons and himself. 

One of the greatest pleasures which we can have, either through 
the mind or the heart, is to hear expressed with precision and 
power our own ideas; and sentiments which are dear to us, but 
which we have never yet expressed ourselves, because we * should 
have trembled for fear of expressing them tamely, or badly, 
for this reason, the greatest triumphs of eloquence have Mins 
been owing, much less to any novelty of ideas, than to the abil- 
ity, or rather the enthusiasm with which the orator seized upon 
those which he knew to_be already existing in the minds of his 
audience.* Never, perhaps, had this enjoyment been more vivid- 
ly experienced by Bossuet than in this moment. In indicating 
to Bourdaloue the principal ideas to be added to his discourse, he 
had not concealed from himself, what a difficult task it must be. 
A man of experience is rarely at a loss:to know what to say 5 
but the how to say it puzzles the most skilful. We do not doubt 
but that Bossuet would have succeeded very well; but it was no 
less an agreeable surprise for him to find that which he had left 
in the germ, fully developed, and developed with a copiousness 
and vigor which he scarcely flattered himself that he would have 
been able to attain. 

“ And I who came back to help you!” he cried. “ And you 
who had asked me to do so !—Truly, when one writes so slowly 
and so ill, one absolutely requires aid !—” 


* «Tantum de medis sumptis accedit honoris.”—Horace. Art. Poet. 
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«“ You heard me?” said Bourdaloue, turning pale. 

“ Yes—certainly—” 

“An?” ° 

« Almost all. As far as 1 could judge, you were just com- 
mencing as I arrived.” 

« Why did you not come in ?” 

« And interrupt you? I took care not to do that.” 

« At all events, are you satisfied ?” 

“ And you,—are not you ?” 

He sighed. Nothing is sweeter than praise, even when we 
do not think ourselves entirely deserving of it; but when we feel 
that it belongs entirely to another, it is a torment to us. How 
then could Bourdaloue remain silent? If any other than Claude 
had been the author of these pages so highly approved of by 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue would not have hesitated a moment to 
undeceive him; perhaps he would have done it, difficult as 
the confession would have been, if Bossuet had given him time, 
and had not immediately begun to relate to him his recent 
interview with the king. He contented himself, accordingly, 
with resolving to undeceive him at some future time; unless, 
indeed, this conclusion of the sermon should fail, or give of- 
fence, in which case he would take upon himself the whole re- 
sponsibility. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOUIS XIV.—MADAME DE MONTESPAN.—THE DUKE DU MAINE.—BOSSUET AGAIN 
WITH THE KING.—DEPARTURE OF MADAME DE MONTESPAN. 


Ler us retrace our steps a little. What had passed between 
Bossuet and the king ? 

Upon hearing himself summoned by the monarch, so soon after 

having sent a letter which he had almost repented having writ- 
ten, he could not but be somewhat uneasy. What did the king 
want? To thank him for having spoken, or to order him to 
-be silent? Both suppositions were equally in accordance with 
the promptitude of the message. The darkness of the streets, 
and the solitude of his chair, giving free course to his excited 
imagination, he seemed at one moment to behold the king ir- 
ritated, excited, throwing off angrily the yoke which he had 
attempted to impose upon him ; at another, he fancied he heard 
him reiterate, but humbly and seriously, the same “ What is to 
be done 2” which had remained the first time without result. 

On the other hand, having gone out at night, and without in- 
forming any one, he could not at all understand how the king 
had known where to send after him. This last point puzzled 
him extremely ; an excited mind finds mystery in everything. 
There was, however, no mystery in this, as we shall soon see. 

Instead of one letter, the king had received two, and by acci- 
dent they were brought to him at the same time. From the 
address of the one, he perceived that it came from Bossuet ; 
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and he had still less trouble in-guessing from whom came the 
other. But with which should he commence? He hesitated. 
Not that he was not burning with impatience to open the sec- 
ond; but he thought that he owed it to his conscience and to 
Bossuet to commence with his letter, and if it were only for 
form’s sake, to take the arms offered him before engaging in a 
new combat. The first. carried the day; but he had searcely 
broken the seal when he took the other and opened it. While 
unfolding it, came another twinge of conscience, and he ended 
by throwing them both down. 

He soon returned to them; and as they had fallen into a . 
dark corner, he took that which first presented itself. It was a 
sort of medium between his inclination and his scruples. 

He did not repent of having done this, for the letter he had 
picked up, was that of Mme. de Montespan. = 

Written in the presence, and almost from the dictation of her 
two sisters, this letter nevertheless bore the impress of a kind of 
emotion which the king was little accustomed to see in the mar- 
quise. She said not a word of Bossuet, but the influence of his 
visit was visible. There was less levity, less arrogance ; a calm- 
ness evidently affected, but which on any other occasion she 
would not even have taken the trouble to affect. Further, it 
was but the amplification, sometimes abrupt, sometimes insinu- 
ating and sophistical, of her last words to Bossuet. The king is 
master, she had said, and she repeated this to him in every way. 
It is well understood what this means; whoever affects to re- 
mind you that you are the master, you may be sure that it is 
neither in the desire of having you use your rights, nor in the 
intention of obeying you. The king asked nothing better than 
to order nothing, or not to be obeyed; but he would have wish- 
ed something more positive; a firmer resistance, or a more sin- 
cere submission ; more direct reproaches, or the absence of all 
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reproach, a letter in fine which would either have again bound 
him fast in his chains, or which would have completed their de- 
struction. This was neither the one nor the other, and when we 
are in a state of indecision, we do not like it to appear that the 
whole charge and responsibility of the decision is left with us. 
Disappointed, he took up Bossuet’s letter again. The moment 
was a favorable one. His mind and heart seemed freer; it was 
the agreeable surprise which one feels,—even while still burdened 
with more than one reason for distress,—upon perceiving that a 
sacrifice which is to be made is less severe than one had believed. 
However, notwithstanding this beginning of a return to reason 
and order, it would have been impossible to follow without anx- 
iety the alternations of docility and pride, of resignation and 
anger, which depicted themselves on his countenance as he went 
on. All the contradictory impressions which Bossuet had desired 
or feared to produce upon him, might have been seen rapidly 
succeeding each other at every line, and at the end the question 
would still have remained to be decided, as to whether the gen- 
eral effect were favorable or otherwise. It was in vain that this 
letter was bolder than the boldest things which Louis XIV. had 
ever heard or read ; he had been allowed so to contract the habit 
of arranging the nan positive teachings, the severest lessons, to 
suit himself, that it had become in some sort impossible for him 
to take them literally, even when he could not possibly doubt 
that they were addressed to him and only to him. Thus, it was 
not so easy to wound him as one would have believed; his pride 
was so great and so deeply rooted as to produce in him quite 
the contrary effect from that which it produces in the generality 
of men. With an ordinary amount of pride you are touchy ; 
with an excessive amount you are more tractable; you do not 
dream that any one could have any intention to wound you.* 


* The social or hierarchical position often produces the same effect. A 
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Thus the king was far less offended than Bossuet had iciared he 


would be; it might almost be said that he was not at all so, and 
that if he seemed irritated, it was only because he had found so 
many good reasons, where his heart, stronger than his head, had 
only desired to find bad ones. ' 

These reasons, however, could not be absolutely without effect 
upon aman who was not destitute of judgment, nor even of some 
conscience. Still too feeble to be led by them to an explicit 
determination, he had at least the strength to wish for aid in 


this rude operation. It was therefore that he sent for the author -. 
of the letter. He did not very well know what to say to him, . 


but he desired to see him again. 

Unhappily, this favorable state of mind was not to last until 
the arrival of the prelate. 

Scareely had the king given orders that he should be sent. for, 
when a third letter presented itself to his view, in the place where 
he had first thrown down the two others. It had arrived in the 
letter of the marquise, and he easily recognized the large childish 
scrawl of his son, the Duke du Maine. 

He was the eldest of their children.* The king was fonder 
of him than of his legitimate son, the dauphin; and if this pref- 
erence had not been the violation of a sacred law, it might be 
said to be just; for the pupil of Mme. de Maintenon, at six years, 
was as agreeable and sprightly, as Bossuet’s at fourteen was the 
contrary. His character changed subsequently. “Without ceas- 
ing to be an agreeable man, and, no offence to Saint-Simon, 
who detested him, an honorable man,t he was not all he had 


general runs less risk in being familiar with the common soldiers, than 
the inferior commanders. 
* They had had four; a son, dead young, the Duke du Maine, the Count 
du Vexin, and Mademoiselle de Nantes, afterwards Duchess de Bourbon. 
+ See his portrait in the memoirs of Mme. do Staal-Delannay. 
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promised to be,* but at this time, the wit and vivacity of Henry 
IV. had revived in none of his descendants so strikingly as in 
this child. He was at this time at the waters of Bareges,t 
whither Mme. de Maintenon had taken him by order of the 
king and his physicians, for a somewhat serious infirmity ;} his 
little impressions du voyage had already furnished him subjects 
for several letters, very probably reviewed by his governess, but 
in which enough things of his own were left to amuse his mother 
and the king extremely.§ It was one of these letters received 
this very day, that Madame de Montespan had judged proper to 
accompany hers. 
Here are some passages : 


« Bareces, the 30th of Iarch, 1675. 
“Tam going to write all the news of the inn to amuse thee, 
my dear little heart, and I shall write much better when I think 
that it is for you, Madame , 


* The orders of the king aided probably to make him choose the re- 
tired life, which he finished by preferring to all others. It would not do 
for the son of Mme. de Montespan to eclipse the heir to the crown. 

+ The influence of the king upon public opinion was never manifested 
with a more scandalous éclat than upon this occasion. The Duke du 
Maine received everywhere upon the road honors which certainly would 
not have been rendered to the dauphin travelling like him incoguito. 
Bofdeaux harangued him, the commandant of the citadel of Blaye saluted 
him with the firing of cannon. Saint-Simon energetically abuses this tur- 
pitude, and with good reason ; he only omits one little fact, which is, that 
this said governor of Blaye, who put Guyenne into commotion to receive 
«this bastard,” was no less a person than the Duke de Saint-Simon, his 
father. 

{ The extreme weakness of one leg. He was never entirely cured of it, 

§ These letters were published two years afterwards, in a little vol- 
ume entitled, “ Miscellaneous works of an author of seyen years.” The 
- epistle dedicatory, signed by Madame de Maintenon, is by Racine. It is 
not easy to know how far the Duke du Maine was the author of this little 
book; but he was certainly more so than Louis XIV. had been of a trans- 
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“ Madame de Maintenon works every day for my learning, and 
she hopes very much she will succeed, and so does your darling, 
who will do his best to be clever, for he is dying to please the 
king and you. 

“ [have received the letter which you wrote yesterday to your 
dear little pet. I will do all you tell me to, if it is only to please 
you, for I love you superlatively. I was enchanted, and I am 
yet with the little nod which the king gave me when I came 
away, but I was very discontented that thou didst not seem 
more sorry. Thou wert beautiful as an angel.”* 

Thus was explained the apparent indifference of Madame de 
Montespan. Her last word was not in her letter, but in that of 
her son, in the’interesting prattle of this child, discontented as he 
said, to see her so cold at his departure, and who, without know- 
ing it, rendered her an immense service. These few lines, in fact, 
contained all that the most practised mind could have imagined 
most likely to move the king. In the first place, it is his son 
who writes,—a son whom he loves, a poor child whose birth he 
may indeed be reproached for, but whom no one in the world 
will reproach him for loving. He struggles then no longer; he 
gives himself up to this with confidence ; he perceives not that 
the agreeable prattle of the son is but so many concealed argu- 
ments in favor of the mother. And in what does the child wish 


lation of Cxsar’s Commentaries, published in 1648, at the printing-office 
of the Louvre, by “Louis Dieudonné, roy de France et de Navarre ;” 
which, however, did not hinder him from passing his life without know- 
ing a word of Latin. It appears that the Duke du Maine took his title 
of author seriously, for eight years after, at the death of Corneille, he 
presented himself to fill this vacancy, and he was about to be unanimously 
elected, in spite of his fifteen years, if the Duke de Montausier had not 
represented to the king how strange this election would be. In fact, 
however, the young prince was more worthy of it than many of the great 
lords who deigned to have themselves elected. 
* Literal. 
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to employ his talents,—those talents come to him from her ? 
‘His sole object is to please the king. “He is dying to do so,” 
he says. He was enchanted, and still is, with “the little nod” 
which the king gave him when he left. And then “ thou wert 
beautiful as an angel.” Ah! the king knew that only too well, 
and this naive eulogium was worth more than the most eloquent 
arguments. 

Thus he was no longer so anxious to see Bossuet. However, 
little accustomed to waiting, he began to find that the prelate 
delayed very long. The usher of the cabinet came to say that 
he had been sought for everywhere, and that they did not know 
where to go for him. The king gave orders that he should be 
looked for again, and at last somebody was found who had re- 
cognized his chair at Bourdaloue’s door. A page ran thither, 
and the king was duly informed of it in order that he should 
be less impatient. 

At first he paid no attention to the fact that Bossuet was at 
Bourdaloue’s; he was besides aware that they were friends. 
Gradually the thing seemed to him less natural. What could 
Bossuet have to do with the Jesuit at night, the evening before 
a day when the latter was to preach? Louis XIV. was curious. 
Without ever ostensibly lowering himself to play the spy, or to 
have the part played for him, he was very fond of knowing all 
the little gossip of the court.* On this account he said that it 
was more trouble to him to govern his house than his kingdom. 
Only, because he saw into his house closely, and into his king- 
dom from afar; great things were found more easy to conceal 


from him than little ones.f 


# «These secret discoveries broke the necks of an infinity of people 
_ of all classes, without their ever having been able to discover the reason.” 
—Sart-Smown. 

+ At the time of the terrible dearth in 1709, ‘* everybody was implored 
: 7" 
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When Bossuet at length entered ; “ You come from Father 
Bourdaloue’s?” he said, drily. 

Bossuet saw that something was suspected. In fact the king 
had guessed. It was not difficult; we have already seen Father 

‘La Chaise come to Bourdaloue, speaking without hesitation of 
the motive to which the nocturnal visit of the prelate was at- 
tributed. 

Bossuet evaded the question, and without even leaving the 
king time to finish his phrase, he said: “Iam sorry that your 
Majesty should have had the trouble to send so far for me.”. 

« And I am sorry that you should have had the trouble to 
go so far in my service.” > 

Louis XIV. scarcely ever used raillery. He has been com- 
mended for this, and with justice, for it is a sort of treachery for 
a prince to make use of arms which propriety forbids to be turned 
against himself. These last words were ironical ; but there Was 
more of sadness than banter-in the tone. 

“In your Majesty’s service ?” said Bossuet. 

“In my serviee,—according to your opinion at least. Father 
Bourdaloue preaches to-morrow, does he not?” 

“ God willing, Sire, he does.” 

“ Before me ?” 

“ He hopes to do so.” 

“Tt is not certain, nevertheless.” 

“ Tow, sire—” 

“ That depends upon what you shall tell me. Do you know 
his sermon ?” 

“The text and the first page.” 

“Tt is a sermon on the Passion ?” 

“ Certainly, but what does your majesty wish to know? I 


not to speak of it to the king, in order not to make him die of grief””— 
Menors or tur Duoness or Onteans, mother of the regent. ~ 
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think my letter is frank gs to show you that I would not 
fear direct questions.” 

“Very well, here is one. What was your object in visiting 
Father Bourdaloue 2” 

“ Your majesty has said, in your service. The same kind of 
service to which all my proceedings to-day have been devoted. 
A service from which your majesty, I see, would willingly dis- 
pense me, but from which God would not dispense me.” 

~“Go on. What did you do there?” 

“T informed him of all—” 

“You dared ?—” 

“Does your majesty then imagine that I had much to tell 
him! Ah! sire, every one knows it. These walls have eyes 
for you as well as others. People may be silent, but they can- 
not help seeing.” 

The king appeared struck. © He was not senseless enough to 
imagine that his irregularities were not perceived; but he had 
never said to himself quite seriously, that they must be seen. 
Without going so far as to believe that a courtier’s soul was as 
unimpressionable as his countenance, he had habituated himself 
not to go beyond the exterior, and not to disturb himself as to 
what might be beneath that.* 

He remained thoughtful an instant. Then said; “ You ad- 
vised him, then, not to forget me to-morrow ?” 

“For a long time, sire, he has remembered you daily in his 


# This, to a certain degree, was also the habit of the courtiers. The 
journal of Dangeau furnishes curious instances of this. It is well known 
what tears and anger there were in the Orleans family, when the king 
declared his intention to unite one of the daughters of Madame dé Mon- 
tespan to the Duke de Chartres. What says Dangeau? Two lines. “The 
king has arranged with Monsieur, the marriage of his son with Made- 
moiselle de Blois, and Monsieur the Duke de Chartres appears well 


pleased with it.” 
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prayers, and he has prayed God to open your heart to his exhor- 
tations, Can you then find fault with my having demanded his 
assistance in this struggle between you and me, or rather between 
God and you 2” : 

“J am very willing to take my part of the sermon, but I do 
not wish that it should be made at me.” 

“ But, sire, if you took your part, would it be necessary to 
make it at you? But no, you do take it; you only take it too 
much.” 

“J do not comprehend you.” 

«“ You take the eulogiums and leave all the rest. That these ~ 

eulogiums are also your part, no one in France is more ready to 
acknowledge than I; but they are the king’s portion; what you 
leave, is the man’s portion. The first may ruin you; it is only 
the second which can save you.” 

“et the first be left out then, if you will; but I will not 
permit that the other be directed at me.” 

« Have I said that it would be? Do you think that Father 
Bourdaloue is a man wanting in respect for you? And without 
lacking in this myself, could I not advise him seriously to at- 
tempt the entrance of a heart, into whose depths you have per- 
mitted me to look ?” 

“Very good!” said the king, somewhat reassured; “ but woe 
to whoever should attempt making a show of me! You have 
sometimes compared me to Theodosius. Let no one seek to 
complete the resemblance by anything analogous to his public 
penitence! Thank God! I never ordered the massacre of the ° 
Thessalonians !” 

Alas! and the wars of the Palatinate? And the horrors 
committed in Bretagne, for some slight indications of sedition ? 
‘And the war in Holland just ended? And the dragooning about 
to commence? And,—but it was not the moment to point out 


< 
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to him tlvat it was Theodosius who should have been offended at 
the comparison.* Besides, it is probable that Bossuet did not 
judge of these things quite-as we do. When we see that Mme. 
de Sevigné, a wife and mother, (and such a wife !. such a moth- 
er !) laughingly relates the abominable cruelties of her friend the 
Duke de Chaulnes,t we comprehend that people did not consider 
peccadilloes of this kind of any great importance when the king 
did them, or had them done in his name. 

“ Be not uneasy,” replied Bossuet; “St. Ambrose will not be 
there to arrest your steps at the door of the chapel. Only come 
there, and I will be responsible for all that takes place. But you 
unhappily have time to put yourself on your guard against the 
efforts of the preacher—” 

“T will not do that.” 

“That is to say, you do not intend to do it; but your heart 
may again be stronger than you. And who knows if it is only 
your heart that you have to combat? Will you permit me a 
question in my turn, sire ?” 

“ Say on.” 

« From whom is that letter which I see there beside mine ?” 

The king averted his eyes. - 

“Tt appears that I am not mistaken,” resumed Bossuet. “ And 
your majesty has replied—” 

* There is an account of the campaign of 1673, written by Louis XIV. 
The concluding lines are as follows: “I accordingly finish this year, 
having nothing wherewith to reproach myself, and believing that I have 


let no opportunity pass by, which was favorable to the extension and 
strengthening of the limits of my kingdom.” And again; “I have suc- 


 eeeded, therefore I have nothing with which to reproach myself.” 


+ “A whole street has been driven away into banishment (at Rennes). 
Sixty of the citizens have been taken; to-morrow the hanging begins. 
This province is a fine example for the others,—above all, to make them 
respect their governors and governesses, not to say hard things to them, 
and not to throw stones into their garden.” 
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“ As yet nothing. Besides, the contents are not such as you 
appear to believe. Here, read it.” 

He was, in fact, somewhat surprised to find nothing more vehe- 
ment. “It is.better than I had hoped,” he said. “ Will it then 
be only your majesty with whom I have to struggle ?” 

“ What! I have just promised all that you wish !” ; 

“Your majesty has promised to be present at the sermon, 
nothing more; you consent to hear plead the cause of your own 


salvation, reserving to yourself the decision. Thus then is your 


fate placed in the power of another, at the mercy of the thousand. 


circumstances which may influence the manner in which he en- 
deavors to touch you. If he be in an eloquent vein, you will 
perhaps hear him; if he be not so, your heart will ery out vie- 
tory! Ah, sire, confess that this is the true extent of your 
promise—” <— 
He was right. The king but followed, like too many others, 
the deplorable mania of seeing in a preacher only an adversary, 
and in a sermon only a pleading. Now, this supposed adversary 


is the best of our friends; and we have everything to gain in - 


losing this suit. "We know it; ‘we confess it—and we continue 
nevertheless to regard as so much gain, all the little triumphs, 
real or supposed, which we succeed in carrying against the logic 
or the morals of the orator. “How they fight, my brave Eng- 
lishmen !” cried James II. at the battle of the Hague. He forgot, 
poor king, that it was against him. What else than this do we 
do when we secretly approve the desperate struggle of ‘our pas- 
sions against the truths which a preacher announces to us? 
When we are beaten, completely beaten, we submit with a good 
grace, and as if we had never dreamed of resisting; but as long 
as resistance is possible, we resist. Thus proceeds the game. 
“Tf the plague were the stake, one would still wish to gain,” is a 
vulgar saying. It is the same around the pulpit; in this serious 
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and terrible game, where nothing less is at stake than the life or 
the death of souls. Nota hearer who does not know that it 
is his interest to lose; not a hearer who does not secretly wish 
to gain. Thence comes that close attention often taken for 
piety, but which too often has no other motive than a desire to 
find the orator wrong ;* thence proceeds the marvellous aptitude 
to perceive the smallest errors of thought or style, and to convert 
them into self-defences ; thence, finally, the universal tendency to 
despise a whole discourse to which we could have found nothing to 
reply, for the sake of some sentences which may have displeased us. 

And what is to be ‘concluded from these observations, if not 
that the preacher ought constantly to be on his guard, in order 
not to risk the danger of losing thus in a moment all the fruit 
of his discourse? All his efforts must tend to diminish,} to de- 
stroy, if not the cause, (for God alone can do that,) at least the 
principal effects of the unhappy tendency to look on him as an 
advocate who pleads, rather than a judge who pronounces in the 
name of the law. Since your hearer will not agree to have any 
judge beside himself, enter as it were into his way of thinking ; 
—put yourself out of sight; appear to acknowledge his right to 
judge himself; yet as his object in claiming this right is, in 
reality, but to have the power of not using it, grant it to him 
only on the condition that he makes use of it. Close every door 
to him; force him to become his own accuser in the secret of his 
thoughts, and in the solitude of his remorse; this is the true end, 
the true triumph of pulpit eloquence. The more you humble 
yourself to be only an instrument in the hand of God, the less 

* “Tt is not to seek food that ye are come down to Egypt; yeare spies ; 
_ to see the nakedness of the land ye are come.”—Massitton. Sermon on 


Preaching. 

+ “My discourse,—of which, perhaps, you think yourself the judges,— 
will judge you at the last day, and will be a new burden upon you, as the 
prophets declare.’"—Bossuzr. Funeral oration of Anne of Gonzaga. 
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your hearer will be tempted to believe himself dealing with a 
man, and to set himself up against you. You must bring him 
to feel himself in the sight of God, under the scrutiny of that 
eye from which nothing is hidden; instead of remarking with a 
secret joy the weak portions of your discourse, he must himself 


be induced to lend a helping. hand to sustain and strengthen 
them. A passion to be combated, is like ‘a river to be shut in. 


behind its embankments; in vain you may have imprisoned it 
the whole length of its course; if there remain one single spot 


where the embankment is interrupted, it is as if you had done __ 


nothing. 


. And the passion of the king was seeking some crevice in the 


embankment within which he was forced to imprison himself, 
and Bossuet was quite right in saying that it would be the same 
thing the next day, if he were allowed time to collect his strength. 
When the king saw himself so well understood, he was silent. 

“ Yes, once more,” said Bossuet, “ this is the true extent of 
your promise. I hope that you will have no opportunity to 
prove it to me to-morrow, and that Father Bourdaloue will 
leave you no way of escaping from the pressing consequences of 
his discourse, with a few criticisms ; but since you already know 
what these consequences are, how much more Christian and more 
admirable it would be to anticipate, and to do to-day what you 
know that God will demand from you to-morrow by his lips! 
Do you remember the vexation you one day caused to a preacher 
who was to deliver a sermnon before you? Prevented by business, 
you did not come to the sermon, and the orator, whose discourse 
was filled with your praises, found himself forced only to recite 
fragments of it. Well! do the same thing to the preacher to- 
morrow; go to hear him, but after having destroyed all founda- 
tion for the things which he intends to say to you. Take from 
this discourse the merit of appropriateness ; force the author to 
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destroy the half of it. Ah he will not complain of that! He 
will bless God for it; and even if he were not to be told of it un- 
til the mdment of entering the pulpit, it will not be difficult for 
him to replace the severe words which you have forced him to 
prepare, by thanksgivings, and accents of blessings and joy.” 

The king was going to yield—Speak,”: he said; “what 

ought I to do ?” ’ 
_ “Do not repeat this question, sire; it frightens me. What 
_ good would it do for me to answer it? Do not ask me anything 
more,—act. Let Mme. de Montespan quit Versailles ; and if you 
ask me afterwards what is to be done,—then will I gladly an- 
swer you, by shedding the balm of religion upon your wound.” 

“Well! be it so,” replied the king, “ we will no longer recoil, 
—God will owe me the reward—” 

He would have done better not to add these words. The only 
reasonable and Christian recompense of him who ceases to do 
evil, is to receive pardon for the evil he has done, and surely the 
price is great enough. But this error was only one of the forms 
of the systems of piety which the king had made for himself, and 
which no one had yet dared, or wished to hinder him from mak- 
ing. Believing himself bound to nothing,* or to scarcely any- 
thing, it was natural that he should regard the accomplishment 
of the commonest duties as meritorious; and in the same man- 
ner that he accepted the most magnificent praises for the most 
insignificant labors of his business as king, so he expected the 
most magnificent recompenses for the least labor of his position 
as a man and a Christian, All the good that he did, or 
thought he did, was in his eyes as it were an act of con- 
descension, a kind of service rendered to God, and with which 
God could not fail to be gratified. Ah! how many people 


* “God would look twice before he damned me,” said a certain La 
Tremonyille, in his naive pride of birth. 
18 
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have nearly the same idea, although far enough from hay- 
ing even as many reasons as a Louis XIV. for imagining that 
they can act towards God as one power to another! It was 
not until many years later that he began to comprehend that 
the law of repentance was perhaps: made as well for him as for 
others. And yet it is doubtful whether, even on his death-bed, 
and at the moment when he made those noble confessions* which 
history has registered, he had a correct idea of the duties of a sin- 
ner, and the conditions of divine mercy.t 

Bossuet did not set him nght. 

He sat down, then, and with the feverish resolution of a man 
driven to the last extremity, he tore in two one of the letters, took 
the blank page and wrote. He repeated the words in a low tone 
as he wrote them. 

“ Mme. de Montespan—will resign—immediately,—the super- 
intendence of the queen’s household.—She will quit the court— 
to-morrow morning—and will not return without orders. Our 
captain of the guards—is charged—to take in hand—” A 
scratching was heard at the door.{—* What is it ?” inquired the 
king without stopping. | 

« A note, sire.” 

Bossuet took the note from the usher’s hands. It was again. 
the handwriting of the marquise. 

« Will your Majesty take my advice %” 

* These confessions are found in all accounts, with some few variations 
of words. The Cardinal de Henry, preceptor of Louis XV., had a copy 
of them hung at the head of his pupil’s bed. The young king was even 
made to learn them by heart, as well as the most beautiful passages of 
Petrt Caréme, but as to engraving them upon his heart, which is quite 
another thing, they troubled themselves but little about that, 

} “ He loved glory and religion, and he was prevented all his life from 
knowing either.”-——Monresquinv, 

{ It was the custom not to knock, but to seratch at the doors of royal 
apartments. Was this in order better to imitate dogs ? 
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“Well Oe 

“ Burn this note.” 

“ Without reading it ?” 

“ Without reading it.” 

_ “ Monsieur de Condom, it is not our custom to condemn any 
one unheard.” 

It was the ing which returned. Besides the desire which he 
had to read this message, he was not sorry to recall to Bossuet, 
even while yielding, that he was still able not to yield if he chose. 

And he read with one glance, 

“You are king, you regret me—and I go. When these lines 
are put into your hands, I shall no longer be at the chateau. 

“ ATHENAIS.” 


Mme. de Montespan had at first counted with certainty upon 
the effect of her first letter. Coldness had appeared to her the 
best method of bringing the king back to her. In blending with 
her cause that of her son, she had considered the victory as 
doubly certain. Calm and almost gay, she had quietly waited 
for the king. She listened to every sound in the gallery ; she 
prepared to finish by tenderness, the work which she imagined 
commenced by her indifference. She had nearly been right in 
imagining this, as we have seen; and it is certain that if she had 
only been able to allure the king into her presence, her object 
would have been secured. But he did notcome. Half an hour, 
an hour passed ; nothing proclaimed the king’s approach. She 
finally sent out some one on a voyage of discovery, and the only 
thing that she could hear was, that he had sent for Bossuet. 

Ten minutes after, she had set off, and her chariot was rapidly 
whirling her to Clagny.* ' 

Had she had time, or presence of mind to study out the terms 

* This was a chateau which the king had given her ata short distance 
from Versailles. 
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of her note, or had they flowed naturally from her pen? We 
cannot tell; but these two lines signified a great deal, and the 
most refined art could not have arranged them better. “ You 
are king, you weep,—and I go !” ‘These words were said to Louis 
twenty years before, by a woman whom he loved with all the 
ardor of youth,—her whom he wished to make his queen; the 
gentle and beautiful Mancini. Mme. de Montespan had not ven- 
tured to use word for word, this already historical phrase. “ You 
weep,” would have been too much ; she had been obliged to 're- 
strict herself to you regret me; but the allusion existed none the 
less. The king was carried back twenty years; an adulterous 
passion found itself placed, as it were, under the protection of 
the recollections of this pure and legitimate love. Besides this, 
it was the reversing, the revocation of her letter. After having 
told him in two pages that he had the power to send her away, 
she recalled to him by one line, that it was also in his power to 
retain her. In announcing her departure, she gave herself the 
air of a victim; and finally, in signing herself Athénais, she well 
knew that Louis XIV. loved this name, that he thought it poet- 
ical, noble, perfectly in harmony with the style of beauty of her 
who bore it; it was as if a magic art had reproduced upon the 
paper all the beauties of this majestic countenance made to please 
the most majestic of kings. 

Thus the effect was immediate and irresistible. The king 
grew pale, and the pen fell from his hand. “Gone!” he said, 
“gone!” And although he endeavored to give these words only 
the intonation of surprise, it was easy to perceive beneath this 
quite another and a strong and deep impression. 

“Gone!” he repeated, passing his hand across his brow ; and 
this time he no longer controlled himself; his voice was changed ; 
his eyes filled with tears. “Gone! and I was just about to order 
her to go.” 
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He was already blaming himself for this. If she had been 
there, he would have thrown himself at her feet; if it had not 
been for Bossuet’s presence, he would have hurriedly sent after her, 
and an hour would not have passed before she triumphantly re- 
entered the palace from which she had just been exiled. 

Bossuet took the only position he could take—that of appear- 

‘ing neither sorry, nor even astonished; if not entering into the 
‘King’s grief, of treating it, in fact, as a simple and natural thing. 
After some words to that effect, he said to him, “ Render thanks 
to God; has he not come to your aid? Who knows whether 
you would have had the courage to send the order which you 
were just writing? And if she had refused to obey it, who knows 
whether you would not have been very glad. God has approved 
of your intention; he has shortened the trial. You spoke of 
reward; is not this a beginning of it? Scarcely have you put 
your hand to the work, when the half of your task is completed 
for you. What do I say! the half! It is almost the whole! 
I can well understand that you are not yet so convinced of this 
as I am, but wait three days, and you will tell me whether I am 
not right.” 

The king scarcely listened; from time to time he appeared 
not to be listening at all. The idea of a separation presented 
itself to him for the first time with all the seriousness of reality. 
So long as a sacrifice is not yet accomplished, and we do not yet 
know by experience how we shall support it, we cannot know 
either whether we are really decided to make it, or whether our 
resolution is not produced by a passing impulse. He who had 
just written so formal, so dry an order, believed himself dream- 
ing when he reflected that she was no longer at the chateau, that 
he should not see her in the evening, that he should not find her 
the next day. He did not, however, appear altogether insensible 
to the considerations of which Bossuet spoke. He confusedly 

18* 
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understood that it was better the thing should have happened in 
this way, and that the object of his temptation should have ab- 
ruptly quitted his door of herself; but as to thanking God for it, 
as for a mercy, and the commencement of a reward, it was an 
idea which he could neither have of himself, nor receive from 
any one else. 


Despairing, then, of going any further, and very happy be- 


sides to have got so far, Bossuet retired. Another reason for _ 


quitting the king as soon as possible, was that he feared his re- 
turn to the subject of the sermon. It was in effect somewhat to 
be feared, either that the king would refuse to go to the chapel 
the next day, or that he would exact the taking from the sermon 
all that could directly or remotely bear any relation to what was 
passing ; two things which were equally feared by Bossuet ; for 
he saw, on the one hand, that if the king once took it into his 
head not to hear the sermon, it would be impossible to make 
him give up the idea; and on the other, that he would have 
more need than ever of the instructions of religion. 

It was with this idea that Bossuet returned to Bourdaloue, 
and related to him the scene which we have just described. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


BOURDALOUE AND BOSSUET.—DISTINGUISHING PECULIARITIES OF THE PROTESTANT 
PULPIT.—PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


Bossvet’s conclusion, then, was that nothing should be changed 
in the composition which he had just heard. Bourdaloue said 
neither yes nor no. Besides his embarrassment at finding him- 
self borrowing the plumes of another, he felt, and not without 
foundation, that his position in regard to the king was more and 
more critical. 

Bossuet having asked if Claude had staid long, and how they 
parted ; “very pleasantly,” he said, charmed that the latter half 
of the question dispensed him from answering the first. “ He is 
a man of feeling and a man of talent.” 

“TJ know that ; but—” 

“ Well ?” 

“ He ought to have felt that all times are not equally fit—” 

“ For giving lectures, you would say ?” . 

“ Well yes.—A visit—a first visit—” 

“He apologized amply for that. Without M. de Fénélon.— 
By the way he looked at you very often, M. de Fénélon !~ Many 
of his remarks seemed allusions—” 

“To what ?” said Bossuet hastily. 

«T do not know to what.” 

“ We have been acquainted such a long time. However, you 
must confess to me that Monsieur Claude—” 


~~ 
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“ Only spoke the truth, If it appeared harsh to us, so much 
the worse for us.” 

«Tt is true that these ministers pique themselves upon saying 
it to everybody.” : 

«J wish that I had always deserved that reproach—” 

“JT also. But you must acknowledge that it would be unjust 


to conclude from that, as the Protestants do, that our preaching — 


is generally complaisant and feeble.” 

“J certainly do believe that it is not the case with our curés, 
particularly our country curés. They, on the contrary, go too far 
in the other direction ; they cannot preach a sermon without damn- 
ing the whole world. But how should a stranger, or a Protestant 
of Paris, judge of Catholic preaching, if not from the discourses 
of the preachers of Paris and Versailles? By. what will we be 
judged in the future, if not by the few sermons which shall have 
been preserved,—by yours, by mine perhaps? And then, if 
the judgment be unjust, if it be even said that our Church uses 
two weights and two measures, one for kings, the other for the 
people,—who will be responsible for this, if it be not our- 
selves? I shudder when I think what might be said of me in 
one or two centuries, if I am judged from many a page with 
which the king and court have been most enchanted. This 
wretched peroration—” 

« But do not speak of it any more,” interrupted Bossuet. “ If 
you were wrong in writing, never has wrong been better repaired. 
And now permit me an observation. I do not say that you 
ought not to listen to Monsieur Claude because he is a Protestant ; 
but neither is this a reason why you should listen to him like an 
oracle. He subdued you, in fact, completely. These people—” 

“These people have decidedly better notions than we in re- 
gard to the dignity of the pulpit.” 

“They have not always had them—” 
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Perhaps not, a hundred years ago; but had we them 
either? I doubt whether anything is to be found in their his- 
tory comparable to the buffooneries of the orators of the League. 
In the midst of the commotion and bad taste of the time, they 
knew how to speak nobly.* I know nothing more beautiful of 
this kind, than the famous harangue of their Theodore de Béze 
at the conference of Poissy. After the good sense of the public 
had condemned buffoonery, there were traces of it remaining 
among us at least forty years longer than among them. Our 
sermons were still all variegated with profane quotations, which 
they had completely banished from theirs, and the truth is, that 
this miserable practice never has been universal among their 
orators. In our Church, it is you alone who have completely 
freed the-pulpit from them.” 

“ You also.” 

“True, but it was after your example—and probably a little 
also, like yourself, after the example of the Protestants ; for I 
doubt not that the gravity of their eloquence has contributed, 
even without our being aware of it, to correct the faults of ours. 
The sermon oceupying an important place in their worship, they 
have naturally been led to elevate its tone, and to give it the 
nobleness and majesty of a real act of worship; it is their 


* It is scarcely necessary to recall the fact that Luther in Germany, 
and Calvin in France, greatly contributed to establish the language. The * 
Christian institutes of Calvin abounds in pages, which one might believe 
to have been written a century later. As to their polemics, we know 
yery well that they were not of the most polished,—but was it inferior 
to the style of the time? No. At its worst, it was on a level; and in 
many respects far above it. In our days, have not some gone so far as 
to-accuse Protestantism of the superannuated style of the old Bibles of 
the 16th century? If this were even a just accusation, it would still be 
somewhat awkward ; for truly if the Protestant psalms are as verse little 
worthy of Racine, the Latin of the Church is still further from resembling 


that of Cicero. 
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mass. A minister who ascends the pulpit considers himself as 
performing an office of no less gravity than we when we are 
about to approach the altar. It is not a more solemn act for 
us to open the tabernacle and take out the sacred vessels, than 
is for him the simple fact of opening his Bible and reading his 
text.” : 

“J can understand very well how much nobleness their ser- 
mons receive from this fact, but you do not say all. What has 
been the consequence of their so exalting the value of the ser- 
mon? That they have their churches crowded with people for 
whom the sermon is the whole service. Zo go to the sermon has 
become with them equivalent to our vulgar to go to mass, and a 
great error is concealed beneath this expression.” 

“ Without doubt; but it is said that far from partaking in 
this error, their ministers do all in their power to combat it. . The 
reading of the Bible, the singing of the psalms, and above all, 
the prayers, form the chief part of the worship, and this they 
do not cease to repeat. They acknowledge, then, as we do, that 
the sermon is, and ought to be, but an accessory ; and if their 
hearers sometimes fall into the extreme of which you speak, 
I believe that ours are pretty generally in the contrary extreme. 
It cannot be denied; preaching with us is in some sort a side 
dish. It is scarcely connected with the service; and it only 

.plays a part from time to time, thanks to the talent of some 
preacher.” 


. 


“Do you believe, then, that it would not be the same with them, 
and that the place of worship at Charenton, for instance, would 
always be equally full whether Monsieur Claude preached or 
not 2” ; 

“J did not say that. The reputation of the minister will al- 
" ways have an effect, at Charenton as at Paris, upon the number 
of the audience. "What I meant to say was, that preaching with 
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them, has a value of its own, a life of its own, an importance in- 
dependent of the talent of those who devote themselves to it; 
in short, that it is not, with them as with us, one day everything, 
and the next day nothing.” P 

“J understand you. But if the crowd gives itself up to the 
influence of these fluctuations, nothing hinders that we preach- 
ers should consider the pulpit as possessing a permanent import- 
ance and dignity. As for myself, I never ascend it without 
making every effort to feel properly the grandeur and sacredness 
of the office I am about to perform.” 

“You can do that better than I, not being given up to those 
wretched pre-occupations of the memory which give me a fever 
for an hour beforehand.” 

. “It was one of the chief reasons which induced me to adopt 
the practice of improvising. I had perceived that when I was 
going to deliver a memorized discourse, the moral and divine 
side of the sermon was always a little obscured in my eyes by 
the material and mechanical act of reciting a lesson. I may say, 
however, that the first very soon regained the ascendancy. Once 
in the pulpit, this puerile agitation was very soon replaced by 
that manly and noble excitement without which I cannot imagine 
an orator. Not only has this latter nothing which is derogatory 
to the dignity of the pulpit, but it is intimately connected with 
it; it would only’ half exist without this feeling. I pity those . 
who boast of feeling no emotion whatever at the moment of 
preaching. It is doubtless a proof that they have talent and as- 
surance, two excellent things; but it is also a proof that they 
lack a third still more important ;—the comprehension of their 
task; they do not know what they are about to do.” 

“ Oh! as for that,” said Bourdaloue, “God knows that I have 
never preached without striving all I could, that it should not be 
lightly. What a moment is that, when, mounting the steps of 
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the pulpit, you begin to command by your elevation, and your 
glance, these multitudes of men, to whom you are going to speak 
of their God, their salvation, their eternal future! For an hour 
I shall have them there, under my hand; for an hour, they will 
be as it were, more mine than God’s. What an office! But 
also what a responsibility! These souls toward which God per- 
mits and orders me to act in his name, I know well, that he will 
not demand an account of the result of my discourse to each one 
of them; but that he will certainly one day ask if I have done 
all I could, if I have neglected nothing to banish from my dis- 
course, my habits, my whole life, everything which would have 
been of a nature to dishonor or even weaken my authority ;* 
and whether this poor earthen vessel, from whence flowed the 
milk of the Word, was at least as pure as the coarseness of the 
clay allowed. Oh! when one reflects on all this, it is scarcely 
possible to mount up to the pulpit with a light heart and an un- 
ruffled brow. Happily strength comes to us at the moment of 
the combat. You know the story of the soldier, who, the day 
following an assault, clambered up the rock which he had been 
obliged to scale the day before, in the midst of the discharge of 
the enemy’s cannon. ‘I cannot comprehend the thing, he said ; 
‘it would take me an hour to get to the top; and yesterday I 
seemed to have wings.” ‘I think so indeed,’ said another ; “we were 
drawn on by pistol-shots.’ And so with the offttor. This soldier 


* «There are men so holy, that their very character is sufficient to per- 
suade. They appear, and the whole assembly which is to hear them is, 
as it were, already impressed and convinced by their presence, The dis- 
course which they deliver does the rest.’—La Bruyrre. ’ 

And yet, whatever influence may be produced by the holiness of the 
preacher’s life,—all is lost if he seems to count upon it,—if he makes the 
slightest allusion to it. Whatever right a man may have, according to 
a popular expression, to make himself the saint of his sermon, he must 
take good care not do it. 
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had perhaps trembled at the foot of the rock ; once the ascent com- 
menced, he had found wings. I have remarked that the very days 
when I felt the most agitated in commencing, were those upon which 
I was sure to experience, very soon, the most courage and energy. 
Because—perhaps without knowing it, without articulating a 
word, I had raised to heaven one of those silent glances which 
are more eloquent than all the prayers in the world, and that by 
having alarmed myself in regard to the immensity of my burden, 
I had arrived at the consoling conviction, that God would not 
leave me to support it alone. Then I was happy. I went on 
confidently ; I seemed to hear an echo of my feelings from the 
depths of all hearts—” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Bossuet, “ when the preacher feels that he 
is hearkened to, that his hearers yield, that their souls are touch- 
ed,—he experiences all the sentiments of a general who follows 
with his eye the progress of the battle, and sees it turning to his 
advantage. I said this one day to the Prince de Condé. Far 
from finding my comparison ambitious, he added that this 
kind of victory far surpassed the other, and that we ought 
to be prouder of one soul taken by assault, than of a battle 
gained.” 

“We ought to be. The prince was right. It is unhappily” 
not always there that the orator’s pride takes its source. Th 
vain we may feel the spirituality and divinity of our office; it is 
extremely difficult for us to feel it enough to escape entirely from 
the seductions which they present in an external and human 
point of view. At Athens, Rome, Paris, in an assembly of the 
' people, a senate, a church, no matter where, Pagan or Christian, 
when you adopt the profession of speaking in public, you are ex- 
posed to the temptations of vanity; you become an orator. In 
spite of the best intentions and the greatest efforts, you will never 
be sure of giving yourself up so entirely to your audience that 
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you forget self altogether. No one of the victories which an 


orator is called upon to achieve, is more rarely successful. Did 


Cicero forget himself when he rolled forth his magnificent peri- 
ods dn the misfortunes of his country? Did Demosthenes forget 
himself, when he delivered such vigorous ‘sentences against 
Philip?’ One might think so, from the rudeness of his style; 
put unluckily history is there; and we know the labor and pol- 
ishing which these discourses cost him. And yet they were sin- 
cere, these two heroes of ancient eloquence; they loved their 


country; they did not say a word which they did not feel; yet _ } 


vanity insinuated itself none the less beneath the flowers of the 
one, and the nervous syllogisms of the other. The danger is 
twofold to the Christian orator, because it is concealed, for the 
very nature of the ministry of the pulpit permits the inspirations 


of pride to be confounded with those of faith and zeal. Are you | 


preaching to empty benches ; you will believe that you are only 
distressed because the church is neglected, and it will perhaps be 
in a great measure because you are neglected. ‘Does it happen 
that you draw a crowd? You will fancy that you rejoice only 
for God’s sake, and perhaps it will be still more for your own. 
And where shall we place the limit? How shall we know ex- 
* actly where ends the Christian joy we feel at having many hear- 
ers in order to be able to save many, and where commences the 
hyman pride of drawing more people to hear us, than some other, 
of playing a conspicuous part in a city, in a country? And 
finally, on another hand, as to the results of preaching, and its 
real effects upon souls, how can we be certain of sincerely at- 
tributing to God all the glory of success, and to ourselves, our- 
selves alone, all the shame of failure ?” 

It would be somewhat difficult to say how far these were Bos- 
suet’s sentiments also. Doubtless he acknowledged their excel- 
lence, and desired to be penetrated by them, but was he? 
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Various occurrences of his life prove that he was sometimes ;_ 
various others prove that he was not always. God alone can 
~ decide questions of this sort. : 

The hour was too far advanced for him to answer, in detail, 
the observations of Bourdaloue. 

“JT am not uneasy about you,” he said to him. “ You describe 
all these dangers too well to find them really terrible; you feel 
too strongly the necessity of God’s help, ever to imagine to your- 
self, after a victory, that you have got on without it. Courage, 
then, and God grant that you may soon have a great success to 
attribute to him.—To-morrow.” 

« To-morrow, or rather to-day, for listen, it strikes midnight.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF THE PREACHER UPON HIS HEARERS. 
—MEMORIZING.— EXTEMPORIZATION. 


“ How do you like him ?” inquired the Abbé de Fénélon of 
his uncle, as they left Bourdaloue’s residence. 

“J will not pronounce,” replied the marquis. “ You were 
right'in wishing to defer this visit. We were there at an un- 
fortunate moment.” S 

«“T was just going to remark that to you. We have not really 
seen Father Bourdaloue ; the visit is yet to be made.” 

“Ts he then generally so different from what we have seen 
him 2” 

“Different, no; Ido not know a more even character than 
his. You have seen the churchman, and a little also of the 
preacher to-day ; but you have not had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the agreeable man, the man of talent—” 

“ And that is not what I wanted, either.” 

“You do not quite understand me. I know that there are 
churchmen, who consider themselves as lacking nothing be- 
cause they have talent and are agreeable; I should take good 
care not to commend such as those. But it seems to me that 
it is possible to be agreeable with gravity,—and witty with de- 
cency. It is difficult, but it is possible, and of this M. Bourdaloue 
is a proof. At table, for instance, he excels in keeping the guests 
breathlessly interested. He relates admirably; he calls forth 
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thought,—he causes laughter; the hours fly—And if you should 
afterwards go over all he has said, you do not find a single word 
unworthy of a priest.” 

“JT believe you,—and still,—I have already a little less desire 
to see him again, and to associate with him. Laugh at my 
scruples if you will; but it seems to me that if a man is really 
desirous to be edified by the sermons of any preacher, he should 
avoid seeing him elsewhere than in the pulpit. It is better that 
I should never hear a man who is to speak to me of God and 
my salvation, speak of lesg serious things, that I should never 
hear him laugh and jest, even with decorum, and within bounds. 
T do not insist that laughing or jesting should be interdicted to 
him ; but if I cannot condemn him to unchanging gravity, I can 
at least condemn myself not to see him in those moments when 
he is not grave. In truth, it is one of the reasons which induced 
me to delay becoming acquainted with Father Bourdaloue. Not 
that I had any particular reason for thinking that in this in- 
stance to know the private man would spoil the preacher for 

“me, but it seemed to me more prudent to leave untouched the 
illusions by which I had always seen him surrounded.—Y ou will 
not go and tell him all that—I hope—” 

“ Why—do you think he would be offended? It is only a 
proof of your respect for religion. You are so anxious to honor 
it and to see its full power, that you do not wish to expose your- 
self to the liability of seeing the frailties of its ministers. You 
must however confess, it is fortunate that people are in general 
less scrupulous, and that the familiar intercourse which one may 
have had with a preacher out of the pulpit, is not necessarily an 
obstacle to the efficacy of his discourses. For myself, impossible 
as it; would be for me to listen with profit to a preacher whom I 
had heard talk unbecomingly in private, it is still quite easy for 
me again to recognize the man of God in him with whom I may 
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have happened to jest in an innocent conversation. However, it 
is fortunate that there are some preachers, as you would wish all to 
be—always grave, always serious ; but it is well also, that there 
are also those who are fitted to hold intercourse with the world.” 

“Perhaps so; but it seems to me that all those who meddle 
with the world go too far.” 

« All? you go too far there; and a second time I beg you 
to except Monsieur Bourdaloue. But your observation is only 
too true; if not for all, at least for many. We are but men, 


alas! it is a difficult position—Use and abuse are so nearly con- _ 


nected, Some can talk of nothing but religion ; others, on the 
pretext that it must not forever be dwelt upon, never talk of it 
at all; but when they preach, they have the air of performing a 
task;—of going into the pulpit because the bell has rung, and 
they are paid for it. If it were necessary to decide without alter- 
native between these two classes of preachers, you may well think 
that I should not hesitate to decide for the first; but as to ap- 
proving of them altogether, I cannot do that.” 

“T see, indeed, that there must be a medium; but where is 
it to be placed? And above all, how keep to this medium ?” 

“Tt is not a thing which can be pointed out by rules. If a 
preacher should ask me about this, I should tell him, ‘ Be a true 
Christian, and all will go right of itself: You will then have 
neither the puerile tone of piety of those who seem to think 
themselves always in the pulpit, nor the entirely worldly language 
of those men who know not the language of Christianity or the 
Bible ; you will neither seem to be continually preaching, or to 
be preaching only at certain hours, Does it follow that every- 
body will be satisfied with your conduet? No,* certainly not. 
You must expect to be accused of worldliness by some, and pre- 


* «The people of the world are so strange; they can neither suffer 
our approbation nor our censures. If we wish to counsel them, they 
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cision by others. But go on your way. Two contradictory ac- 
eusations are always the most satisfactory ; they indicate that 
you deserve neither the one nor the other.’ ” 

“Yes; provided always that these two accusations fall upon 
the same subject, for a preacher could with justice be accused of 
intolerance in his sermons, and worldliness in his conduct.” 

“Yes; and some unfortunately do not understand that. 
Forced to confess that habitually they have neither the gravity 
nor the piety which they should have, they look upon a sermon 
as an opportunity for making up for this, for reinstating them- 
selves as it were. They seem to say, ‘it will be seen whether 
the ideas, the doctrines, the language of religion are less familiar 
to. me, than to any one else; it will be seen if I do not know how 
to be severe— And so they are severe, but awkwardly so; 
they seem to do penance at the expense of their audience, who, 
indeed, are very little moved by this transient piety and borrow- 
ed severity; and it is indeed fortunate if they do not draw from 
it inferences unfavorable to religion itself, and visit upon those 
preachers who are sincerely pious and severe, the discredit into 
which the others have fallen. This indeed, is the great evil. 
There are few people capable of looking at things in such a light 
that they will not allow the responsibility of our weaknesses to 
rest upon our religion. It is unjust,—absurd ; and yet so it is. 
If there is too great a difference between your language in the 
world, and your language in the pulpit, you will perhaps be lis- 
tened to as an orator; but as for real and salutary influence, you 
will have none. You must not seem, then, to possess two differ- 
ent characters,—nor must your sermon seem to be something out 
of the way and exceptional, something for which you gather to- 
gether all your strength, and metamorphose yourself. Your en- 


think it ridiculous; if we applaud them, they look upon us as persons 
inferior to our character.”—Persian letters. 
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tering the pulpit must seem to you to be asimple and natural 
action, the necessary consequence of your every-day life; you 
must, in one word, appear there as you do elsewhere, ennobled, 
but not changed. And I cannot help blaming certain little 
things, very innocent in themselves, but contrary to the spirit 
' which I should wish to see actuate our preachers. Nothing, for 
instance, is more painful to me than to hear a sermon spoken of 
as a labor. It is complained of, fretted about. The composition 
of it does not get on; the memory is bad; it is this thing or 
that thing—A conscientious preacher is certainly justified in 
finding his task a heavy one; let him lament this if he will, since 
lamentations bring relief ; but let it not be in the tone of a school- 
boy to whom his master has given a double task.” 

“These complaints would not be so frequent, I think,” said M. 
de Fénélon, “if preachers were permitted to read their discourses. 
The exertion of the memory is always accompanied with a cer- 
tain excitability, which easily turns into ill humor, A man 
studying hard is not altogether at his ease.” 

«“ Yes,—we have just seen the proof of that. But the remedy 
would be worse than the evil.” 

“ Why so? I know people who read better than they recite.” 

“So do I; but there are a great many more who recite better 
than they read. And when I say better, 1 do not mean more 
correctly, nor more agreeably; I only mean that they make more 
impression, and that is my touchstone. And even admitting the 
two to be equally well done, do you count as nothing the destruc 
tion of all oratorical illusion by the presence of a manuscript ? 
You know my system ; I would have improvisation ;—and in de- 
fault of it, I would"have the appearance of it.—And how could 
that be managed with a manuscript !” 

“You exaggerate, If the reading be cold and monotonous, I 
admit that the unlucky manuscript will succeed in completing the 
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destruction of its effect; if it be energetic and feeling, we will 
very soon forget that it is reading; the heart once captivated, 
the eyes will not rest much longer. I experienced this five years 
ago, at a funeral service in honor of the Duchess of Orleans. Mon- 
sieur Mascaron had the same week delivered the eulogium of the 
Duke de Beaufort. That of the duchess also presenting itself, 
he had scarcely time to write, much less to commit it to memory. 
Well, the impression it made was not perceptibly lessened, and 
yet this discourse is not one of his best. But do you know what 
js really to be deplored? When a preacher who is reciting his 
sermon, has the misfortune to stop short,* and be forced to recur 
to his manuscript, as has more than once happened to Father 
Bourdaloue. Oh! then the whole charm is destroyed: it would 
be a thousand times better to omit a sentence, to cut short a pe- 
riod, or to repeat in other words what has already been said. 
But in a continued reading of the discourse—” 

“The illusion triumphs, it is true. And yet observe another 
thing. If it be ever permitted to read discourses, and it becomes 
an established usage, it is impossible that it should not have a 
bad effect upon the composition of sermons. “The orator who 
writes intending to memorize, writes accordingly. He imagines 
himself reciting; thus he searches the most striking forms, the 
most precise expressions ; he would not willingly give himself 
the trouble of learning by heart insignificant phrases, dragging 
sentences, or repetitions. Deprive him of this incitement ; it is 
like a spring only half wound up. ” For one orator who would 
let this make no difference, who would struggle conscientiously 

* A preacher excused himself to Louis XIV. for having involuntarily 
paused for a few seconds in several portions of his discourse. “ Ah well,” 
said the king, “in a discourse so full of good things, one is glad to have 
some moments, from time to time, to arrange them in one’s head.” This 
compliment was much talked of; but the orator would undoubtedly have 
liked better not to receive it. 
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and with talent against the temptation of writing more rapidly, 
you will find ten who will not resist it, and who will soon be 
contented with less trouble. You will have all the disadvantages 
of extemporization without its advantages. ‘The pen,’ says 
Cicero, ‘is the best mistress of eloquence ;’ but he supposes this 
pen animated and excited by the prospect of action. You will 
tell me of some preacher whose discourses habitually recited, might 
be read, without apparently losing effect or appearing less fin- 
ished. Well, do you not suppose, that if this same preacher only 
wrote intending to read his sermons, they would be in danger of 
losing a great deal? And if the custom becomes universal, if 
the country where this takes place does not still retain a sufficient 
number of preachers who recite, to counterbalance the influence 
of the others, the very art of preaching will in a short time be- 
come extremely modified. Look at England and Holland. 
There, in consequence of reading their sermons, they have fin- 
ished by not writing any more, for the discourses still called by 
this name, are scarcely anything but treatises upon doctrines and 
morals, or dry and lifeless dissertations; the author does not 
seem at all to imagine that it might be well sometimes to have 
a little life in them. These preachers even care so little about 
leaving the least illusion, that one may hear them sometimes 
speak of their pen, their paper, exactly as if they were writing a 
letter. ‘The pen drops from my hand, brethren! ‘This,’ said 
M. de Saint-Evremond, who lived a long time in England, ‘is 
one of the most vehement movements of eloquence which the 
English allow themselyes.—Let these sermons be read or recited, 
it is all one, They lose nothing by being read ; neither do they 
gain anything by being recited.” 

“Tt is not I who will be their champion,” said M. de Fénélon ; 


“but they are perhaps better than the deafening style of certain 
sermons recited by heart.” 


“he 
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_ “Twill not deny, that the prospect of reciting, of giving free 
play to voice and gestures, may not contribute to lead astray a 
preacher naturally inclined to be bombastic. It is not to be de- 
nied that the custom of reading sermons, tends to make preach- 
ing always grave and dignified; but is this guaranty against ex- 
cess of gesture, a sufficient compensation either for the dangerous 
facility of which I was just speaking, or for the deterioration 
which cannot fail to result,—of thought, of style, of the details, 
and of the whole? That is the question. After all this,—here 
is what I would like to give as the only rule. Let your dis- 
courses, I should say, be argumentative and quiet enough to be 
read without losing by it, and at the same time animated enough 
to bear a steady and energetic recitation.” 

“Tt is a good rule, I believe; but do you fancy that Father 
Bourdaloue has ever dreamed of it ?” 

, “And consequently has not always followed it, by a great deal. 
A great number of his sermons seem only written to be read, 
and his recitation is too often nothing more than a reading. 
But, even if he had always observed my rule, that would be no 
reason why I should think that it had always been: present to his 
mind. The laws of eloquence, like those of poetry, are never 
better observed than by those who are not thinking of them. It 
is one of the highest characteristics of genius to observe rules, 
without knowing them, or at least without having endeavored to 
explain them to itself.” ; 

They talked on for a long time. M. de Fénélon was not se- 
riously in favor of the reading of sermons ; he was only less op- 
posed to it than his nephew, and this is in general the case with 
elderly persons. Beside the direct advantages which this method 
may have, it is not to be disputed that a preacher who is not en- 
dowed with a retentive memory, might employ much more profit- 
ably, both for his flock and himself, the long hours which he is 
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obliged to spend in the memorizing of his sermon. But the 
Abbé de Fénélon had fixed his attention upon loftier considera- 
tions, which did not permit him to stop at such as these ; he 
comprehended, that in this apparently insignificant question, were 


involved the highest interests of religious eloquence. 

He had also, already talked with Bossuet many times upon the ; 
subject, and it was for the sake of these considerations that the 
latter had written to Bourdaloue, counselling him to escape by 
extemporization from the mechanical fatigue of memorizing his 
sermons. This letter, as we have seen, was then in Fénélon’s hands. 

To extemporize, if the word be taken literally, is to speak — 
without preparation. In this point of view, there is no real ex- 
temporization save that which has been preceded by no especial 
laber. 

But it is not this, it will be understood, which Bossuet meant 
by extemporizing. It is certainly a very good thing that a 
preacher should be able to discourse ex abrupto, if not on all 
subjects, as the sophists boasted, at least on those of which his 
office summons him most frequently to speak ; but it would be 
better that he should be all his life incapable of speaking with- 
out preparation, than that he should abuse the facility which he 
might have acquired by habituating himself never to preach 
otherwise. 

Here is the great obstacle to pulpit extemporization ; and it is 
also the great argument of those who condemn it. Extemporiza- 
tion, they say, is a thing at once too difficult and too easy. Too 
difficult, if it is attempted to give it the propriety and precision 
of a written discourse; too easy, if the preacher only aims at 
talking on for an hour at a time without hesitation or appearance 
of embarrassment, This last talent, in fact, is no great thing.* 


* “Tf speech (Ja parole) is the noblest of all things, words (/es paroles) 
are the most insignificant.’”—Samr-Cyran, 
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The proof of this is, that minds of the lowest order have pos- 
sessed it in common with the most superior.* Very often, it is 
nothing more than one of the characteristics of mediocrity ; you 
have a great many ideas, because you take the first which pre- 
sent themselves ; you have plenty of words, because you do not 
fear to employ those which are feeble or improper; or perhaps 
because, troubling yourself little about ideas, you have all the 
time to think of composing your phrases. 

And if it be thus at the bar of the tribune, what will it be in 
the pulpit? With this latter, all subjects may be brought into 
connection. Whatever you begin to speak of, there are twenty 
more which bear on it; twenty, consequently, into which it 
only depends upon yourself to plunge, as soon as the first appears 
exhausted. Thus freed from the salutary fear of coming to a 
sudden stop, you are at liberty to prepare yourself but slightly, 
and even at the end of a certain time not to make any prepara- 
tion at all. What is the consequence? That the discourses of 
those preachers who extemporize, are made frequently but a col- 
lection of ideas,—beautiful, perhaps, if they are men of talent, 
edifying, if they are pious, accurate to a certain point, when each 
one is considered separately, but which considered logically, ought 
to be distributed over a great variety of subjects. Many come 
at last to have, as it were, but one single sermon, which they turn 
and alter in a hundred different ways; and it is well if they do 
not finish by having only one idea, which will be all Christianity 
for them, which they will see everywhere, and put everywhere. 
They will be able to edify you once, perhaps even twice; but as 
they always make variations often very little varied, on one and 


,* Anda multitude of great minds might be mentioned, who have never 
had it, nor desired to acquire it. Newton, while in Parliament, never 
spoke but onee, and then in regard to a broken pane of glass, sitting near 
which he feared would make him take cold. 
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the same theme, that is to say on two or three doctrines and two 
or three ideas, you will soon have enough of it. 

If some few escape from this injurious result by the sole force 
of their genius and of an astonishing cgpiousness, it is none the 
less evident that a conscientious labor is, and always will be, for 
the great majority of preachers, the only means of avoiding it. 
If, then, you are not firmly resolved never to extemporize, save in 
case of strict necessity, without having studied and meditated, 
do not begin it at all. If, after having begun, you are agreeably 
surprised to get along far more easily than you had hoped, mis- 
trust this first suecess ; impress it upon yourself, that the merest 
ciphers have met with the same, since it is a thing where no- 
thing but boldness is required. “It is with extemporization,” 
says some one, “as with the art of swimming ; whoever dares 
to swim, swims; whoever dares to extemporize, extemporizes.” ~ ; 
With this difference, however, that the more one swims, the 
better one swims; while it may happen that the more you ex- 
temporize the worse orator you will be. 

A very simple method of foreing yourself never to extemporize 
without sufficient preparation, is to write your sermons, as if they 
were to be memorized, and to preach them then, as if they had 
only been meditated, not written. But in this case, you must 
not go so far as to half learn them, for then, in spite of your- 
self, you will run after fragments of sentences ; you will hesitate 
and drag; it will be less an extemporization than an ill-learned 
lesson. This medium, then, is worth nothing ; commit the sermon 
thoroughly, or not at all. 

If there be some one idea which you are particularly desirous 
of expressing well, some argument which you are afraid of 
weakening, nothing need prevent you from committing that pas- 
sage in which it is contained; only be careful not to change 
your tone in passing from extemporization to recitation. 
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The exordium in particular might be committed, As it is im- 
portant to make a good beginning, and as, on the other hand, 
-inspiration does not always come at the commencement, you 
will not repent having taken measures to get over this. At all 
events, as the exordium requires particular care, it is not suffi- 
cient to arrange the principal idea only ; it is well also to pre- 
pare the principal details. 

As to the ideas which are to form the body of the discourse, if 
you are not sure enough of your memory, not to fear losing the 
‘chain of these, you might make a little memorandum of them, 
which you could place in such a manner as to be able to glance 
at it without stopping. But do not allow this paper to become 
a pillow for indolence; neglect nothing that may obviate the 
necessity of your recurring to it. Besides, the very thought that 
you have this refuge, will contribute, by giving you more assu- 
rance, to make you do without it. 

If it be important to determine before-hand how you will 
commence each of the different divisions, it is no less so to know 
‘how you will finish them. Without this, you will run the risk 
of shortening them, or, what is worse, stretching them out dis- 
proportionately ; for an ill-prepared orator is like those people 
whose visits are interminable, because they do not know how to 
take leave and go away. 

Upon the whole, there is nothing really essential in all this, 
but the obligation of preparing one’s self, of seeking in extem- 
porization a means of preparing better, not of preparing more 
rapidly. This principle admitted, each preacher can and ought 
to be judge of the rules, the method of procedure, and the re- 


sources which suit him best. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LIFE, ELOQUENCE AND REPUTATION OF BOURDALOUE.—MASSILLON.—— 
ABBE MAURY.——BRIDAINE,- 


Axruovan we have touched upon many points, historical and 


others, relating to Bourdaloue, it will still be permitted us to pause 


a moment in order to take a more general view of his life, repu- 
tation and works. . 

As far as his life is concerned, this is soon accomplished. The 
date of his birth (1632), that of his death (1704), those of the 
Lents or Advents when he had the honor to preach before the 
king,—these are all that we learn from biographers concerning 
him. There are scarcely any of the illustrious men of his time, 
save La Bruyére, about whom history has been so sparing of .de- 
tails. 

And, nevertheless, there was no man in France, not even ex- 
cepting the king, whose life was more open to view; more public. 
But, as a preacher, his history is in his sermons; as a confessor, 
it remained buried in the consciences of which he had the direc- 
tion. One day, when he had passed his sixtieth year, he sud- 
denly became alarmed at having lived as yet only for others. His 
hair was growing white; death, from which he had never averted 
his eyes, began to appear to him more distinctly. And then he 
wrote to the chief of his order for permission to give up preaching, 
and to go and hide in the country the remainder of a life, of which 
he trembled lest he had not yet profited enough for his salvation. 


—->- 
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A sublime selfishness, to which his superiors had the wise harsh- 
ness not to yield. If you have received the gift of sacred elo- 
quence, it is a proof that God would have you remain in the 
pulpit, and not elsewhere; and if you be really called there by 
him, there it is, also, and not elsewhere, that you will best work 
out your own salvation. As to fatigue, do not speak of that. 
“ Have we not all eternity for our repose ?” said Arnauld. 

As to the reputation of Bourdaloue, whether as orator or writer, 
—the brilliancy which it has resumed in our days, is one sign of 
the return of the public taste, and of literature in particular, to 
solid and serious things. Now, this could not be the case in re- 
gard to the reputation of Bourdaloue, without thereby casting 
more or less reflection on that of Massillon. The latter for along 
time had the misfortune, we will not say of being too much 
praised, but of being too openly preferred to his illustrious rival ; 
in proportion as people were just towards the one, they became 
severe towards the other. “The greatest glory of Bourdaloue,” 
said D’Alembert, “is that the superiority of Massillon should be 
still a contested point.” Massillon’s greatest glory, we would say 
at the present time, is that he yet has the honor to be put ona 
footing with Bourdaloue. ~“ Oportet illum crescere, me autem 
minui,’* said the Jesuit, when, old, and broken down, he beheld 
the first successes of the young and brilliant orator; and behold 
posterity reverses it. It is for you, Massillon, to decrease, and for 
you, Bourdaloue, to increase. 

Is this as it should be? We think so. Not that we approve 
of those people who cannot praise one man without undervaluing 
another; but in this case there is something more reasonable and 
better founded than the old mania for criticism, or rather the old 
mechanical necessity of the human heart. 

From continually hearing the style of ‘Massillon commended, 


* « Je shall increase, but I shall decrease.”—Joun ili, 20. 
ay" 
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we have contracted the habit of considering him as nothing 
more than an able artificer in style. From this cause, his immense 
reputation in the eighteenth century, a period when style was 
everything ; from this also, the loss of this reputation, which could 
not fail to take place in the nineteenth, when principles have re- 
sumed the precedence of form, and thought the precedence of style. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that in expressing this latter 
fact, we do not intend in the least to plead the cause of the errors 
by which it may have been accompanied. ; 

It is undoubtedly to be lamented that certain authors, in re- 
storing to thought her empire, have so far disregarded style, as 
to trample under foot the simplest rules of taste and grammar ; 
but it would also be deplorable if it were insisted upon that they 
should be judged by their faults alone, and that the good and 
admirable points of that system whose unskilful apostles they are, 
should be disregarded and disavowed. . 

What was it they arrived at, after all? At what do we all 
aim, at the present time? All, I say ; for when an idea is that 
of the age, sooner or later everybody will adopt it; there will be 
for awhile some quarrelling about words, but people will agree 
as to the ideas. 

What do we aim at? It is that style should be nothing, in- 
dependently of thought, and that no one can attempt to make 
_ himself a reputation by his style alone ;—to live by his style, as 
was formerly the expression. 

Not that style does not possess, and should not always possess 
an immense value. To-day as yesterday, as in the eighteenth, as 
in the seventeenth centuries, as at Rome and in Greece, it is the 
surest guaranty of the duration and glory of a book. But some- 
thing besides is requisite. The book must also possess another 
kind of value; we only consent to admire its manner upon con- 
dition of being able to admire its matter also, ’ 
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From this comes, we repeat, the actual discredit into which 
all those have now fallen who dived on their style. 

The eighteenth century, then, rendered Massillon a very poor 
service in placing him at the head of writers of this class; but 
it appears that Massillon himself had desired this dangerous 
honor. In the consecration of the last twenty years of his life. 
to the polishing and repolishing beneath the influence of a worn- 
out century, of the discourses which had gained him so many 
triumphs, he had the unfortunate skilfulness to metamorphose 
them gradually into literary compositions. The bishop of Cler- 
mont allowed himself to be captivated by the interested praises 
of the Encyclopedia, just then coming into notice. He thought 
it was only wisdom to conceal beneath flowers, that religious sap 
which alone makes a sermon live the life which it should live ; 
and he himself did not live long enough to see what injury he 
had done to religion, to pulpit eloquence, and to himself. 

The principal author of Massillon’s reputation,—his reputation 
of the last century, that is—with which his name has come 
down to us, is Voltaire. There are still many people who con- 
sider themselves as praising Massillon in recalling the fact, that 
the author of the Henriade boasted of always having upon his table 
a Massillon beside a Racine. Now, when Voltaire praises any 
one,—above all when he appears to take pleasure in doing so, 
you may be very sure of not having to go very far to discover 
his motive. Here, nothing can be more evident. In the first 
place, he had to atone for his injustice towards Bossuet. He 
only adored Racine in order to have thus the right to abuse Cor- 
neille, and this too was as good a method as any of making the 
honest public believe that he knew how to admire what was 
beautiful wherever he found it,—even in a sermon. Then Mas- 
sillon had also given evidence of a somewhat independent spirit, 
and although for this he had prudently waited until the old king 
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slept with his fathers at St. Denis,* it was enough to gain him 
the favor of Voltaire and his disciples, delighted as they were to 
open to him the ranks of their army. They took possession of 
him on account of a few pages of some Lent sermons, just as 
they had taken possession of Fénélon on account of Telemachus ; 


they made a philosopher of him in the new sense of the word. . 


Nothing but this is necessary to explain Voltaire’s enthusiasm, and 
the presence of the Lent sermons on his table. 
Although Massillon lived until 1742, he assuredly did not favor 


the singular part he was made to play, any more than Fénélon, | 


who died in 1714; and yet we cannot go so far as to consider 
him entirely innocent of the evil which has been done in his 
name. ll that is most declamatory in the writings of the age, 
on the subjects of liberty, morals, the rights of the people, the 
crimes of kings; all that the preachers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury have been most loudly accused of; their cowardly com- 
plaisance towards the manners of the age, their altogether worldly 
morals, their care in avoiding ideas and even expressions which 
were too Christian,}—all this is in germ, and more than in 
germ in many portions of Lent sermons ; and this, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, was the principal cause, if not the only one, 
of the noisy success of these discourses. A noisy success it was, 


* Some passages in his sermons seem to prove the contrary, Among 
others, the second part of a discourse upon afflictions (2d Sunday in Ad- 
vent,) preached before the king, says the title-page. But as the misfor- 
tunes to which he alludes in this, are subsequent to the year 1704, the 
period when he last preached at court, it is evident that these pretended 
boldnesses were added afterwards. 

+ The name of Christ, for example. It is asserted that a fashionable 
preacher, after having taken for his text these words of St. Paul, “ Iwill 
know nothing among you but Christ, and Christ crucified,” managed not 
to repeat this name a single time. It was easy; instead of speaking of 
devotion to the Saviour, he spoke of devotion in general, one of the fa- 
vorite themes of the theo-philanthropy of the day. 
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most certainly. The young king before whom they had been 
preached, was made to learn them by heart ; the magistrate had 
them in his office ; the fine lady, upon her toilette table. They 


- found themselves, to their astonishment, not only reading ser- 


mons, but charmed with them; “And I am pious too!” they 
seemed to say to themselves; and so the people of the world, 
raised to the very clouds him who all at once had so completely 
reconciled them with themselves. 

After that, what could young preachers do but enter upon this 
path which seemed to be the only one to be pursued in the 
future? To the always flattering attraction of oratorical triumphs, 
was added that of a certain philosophical and political influence 
to be exercised upon this century of commotion. After the 
death of Massillon, and even before, the preacher became,—not the 
advocate of God against all, but that of the little against the 
great. He no longer even says the poor ; he says the oppressed ; 
what he claims for them is no longer aid, but their rights —And 
not only does this language become universal, but people per- 
suade themselves that it is essentially that of the pulpit. The 
ideal of the Christian preacher is traced as it best may be after 
this system.—Everybody helps—There is not much. belief in 
God; but that is no reason why people should think themselves 
less capable of saying what is and what ought to be pulpit elo- 
quence. “The sacred author,” says Marmontel, “ combats the 
cupidity which drinks the blood of nations, the luxury which 
quenches its thirst with their sweat,—the cruelty of the rich, which 
is never softened by the sight of misery,—the spirit of tyranny 
which esteems fortune but as a means of purchasing slaves—* 


* Here is the close of the tirade. “It is for the preacher to seize the 
man thus perverted, as Hercules seized Anteeus,—to make this colossus 
lose his footing, to hold him suspended over the abyss of the tomb and the 
future, and to stifle him with remorse.” If we could forget what pre- 
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ete., ete.” And this is the way in which they set about traves- 
tying Christian equality into social equality. Not a word of 
humility, repentance, or regeneration. Towards the year 1780, 
Jesus Christ was no longer designated save as the legislator of 


Christians ; in 1793, he was called the friend of the human race, _ 


—like Marat,—or still better, the first of the sans-culottes. This 
was logical. 

It is to be remarked that one of the men who best described, 
after it was too late, the fallacies and dangers of this tendency, 
was one of those who in the second half of the century had con- 
tributed most to the perversion of preaching. A priest without 
belief, an abbé without morals, Maury had been one of the most 
brilliant representatives of that Christianity of the beaux-ésprits, 
which in the morning harangued in a church, and in the even- 
ing in the saloons of Helvetius, Holbach or Grimm. He also 
for a long time considered pulpit eloquence only as one of the 
battering-rams destined to attack inequality and abuses ;* he’ 
also was ready to award the palm to whoever should ery the 
loudest against the cupidity which drinks the blood of nations, 
and the luxury which quenches its thirst with their sweat. Read 
the exordium said to be by Father Bridaine, the famous compo- 
sition which Maury holds up to us asa master-piece and which 
so many people still have the simplicity to consider as such. In 
a treatise on rhetoric, quote it as a model; and if you wish 
to exercise young people in declamation, make them learn it; but 
not without warning them that if the page be beautiful, it is but 


cedes, and the totally false application which the author makes beforehand 
of this last idea; we might consider the image a fine one, and worthy of 
Bossuet. 

* Corrected and re-written after the revolution, his Essay on Pulpit- 
Eloquence finished by becoming a tolerably good book; but in the first 
editions it might have been entitled “ Essay on the art of preaching with- 
out believing one’s self, or making any one else do so.” 


fi 
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as the amplification of a rhetorician. There are things in it 
“which may be Bridaine’s, but there are also many which can only 
be Maury’s.* And yet the latter cries, “ What a strain! what 


simplicity! Here, it seems to me, is the true model of apostol- 


? 


ical eloquence !—? Encyclopedical eloquence, he should say.+ 


And now let us congratulate Bourdaloue upon never having 
received eulogiums susceptible of so unfortunate a construction, 
With the exception of those passages which relate to the king, 
—passages, besides, which never form an integral part of the 
sermon, and seem only to be added in compliance with custom, 
—we must confess that no preacher has ever better seized the 
principle of Christian equality, or better clothed himself with it, 
or better remained in his true place. He does not say, like 
Bridaine ; “ Although rich and powerful, you are sinners.” No; 
he would have thought that he was granting them too much, in 
supposing that they could have imagined the contrary. “The 


* «Until now, I have preached the judgments of the Most High, in 
straw-thatched temples; Ihave preached penitence to the unfortunate 
who were destitute of bread; I have announced to the good inhabitants 
of the country the most alarming truths of my religion. What have 
Idone! Unhappy that Iam! I have saddened the poor ; I have carried 
terror to these simple and faithful souls which I should have pitied and 
consoled. It is here, where our eyes rest upon the great only, upon the 
oppressors of suffering humanity, it is here alone, that I should have made 
the sacred word resound with all its thunders. The necessity of salva- 
tion, —the last judgment,—eternity,—these are the subjects which I should 
undoubtedly haye reserved for you alone.” This last line would sutlice to 
render dubious the authenticity of the whole, And let it be noticed, that 
the first idea of the passage, that which comprises oratorically .its princi- 
ple merit, is false. Before preaching in Paris, Bridaine had appeared in 
the pulpits of Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and many other cities, whose 
churches, so far as we know, are not straw-thatched. (See life of Bridaine, 
by Abbé Caron.) 

+ Some curious details in regard to this subject may be found in the 
Supplement to Ecelesiastical Rhetoric, by Father Louis of Grenada. 
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proof that you are sinners,” he seems to say, “is that I am here, 
I who preach repentance unto you.” And he holds to this 
proof, and forees you to need no others. Never, not only in the 
pulpit, but in polities as well, in literature, in anything whatever, 


has a man more frankly availed himself of a conviction, and a 


mission. Now, the best manner of availing one’s self of these, 
is to go straight on, and never to talk about it. It is said that 
the principal Grandees of Spain never take their titles in public 
acts; they would not even seem to suppose that any one in 
the world could be ignorant, or deny that they belonged to 
them. This, also, not from pride, but from a deep sentiment of 
his rights and his duty, is the feeling of the preacher who has 
true faith in religion and in the mission which he has received 
from her. You will not see him displaying his credentials; but 
he will not be able to speak without your feeling that he has 
them, and in good form, not in his pocket, or in parchment, but 
in the very depths of his heart. With Bossuet and Bourdaloue 
especially, in the midst of the constant and majestic exercise of 
their pulpit rights and duties, you scarcely find here and there 
a word or two where the orator appears to have wished to draw 
attention to them; a hundred years later, when France believed 
in them no longer, and when the preachers themselves scarcely 
believed in them, it is not a few simple words which we find in 
regard to them, but deafening tirades; one might think that 
they wished to hide by this noise the cracking asunder of the 
tottering pulpit, which they no longer dare to support. Ask 
the Abbé Poulle, for instance, what is a preacher; he will re- 
ply, “a minister of the living God, carried in the air as it were 
upon a cloud, from whence come lightning and thunder ;” and 
after six pages in this strain, the only thing which he will have 
succeeded in proving to you is, that he understands nothing of 
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the true dignity or the true rights of the ministry whose exter- 
nals he imagines himself to possess.* 

“Bourdaloue,” says Voltaire, “is the first who has made us 
hear from the pulpit reasonings always eloquent.” It would be 
more correct, as has recently been observed,t to say eloquence 
always reasonable ; and so much the more, because this new 
manner of presenting the idea would lessen the injustice and 
incorrectness of this word the first, against which we have already 
protested elsewhere. Always eloquent, indeed, Bossuet is not 
always rigorously reasonable, while Bourdaloue, if he-is not al- 
ways eloquent, at least never ceases to be in accordance with the 
severest exactions of good sense and logic. 

But, this little question having been settled in passing, a 
graver one remains. We would speak of Bourdaloue considered 
as a writer, and more particularly of what concerns his style. 

For a long time friends and enemies were unanimous in re- 
fusing him all merit on this score. Friends and enemies were 
under a great mistake; but this mistake had become a kind of 
axiom, and it is only a few years ago, that some independent 
minds dared to forsake it. 

Bourdaloue is neither elegant like Massillon, nor majestic like 
Bossuet, nor grave like the Pascal of “The Thoughts,” nor witty 
like him of the “ Provincials,” nor concise like La Rochefoucauld, 
nor dry like Descartes, nor gracious like Fénélon. What then 

* The discourse from which this phrase is taken (Sermon on the word 
of God), is exceedingly curious from beginning to end, as a confirmation 
of what has been said above. Mingled with the most beautiful pictures, 
come the most singular confessions in regard to the powerlessness, the 
faults, and the tricks of the preaching of the age. It is Hereules raising 
his club with a terrible air, and warning you that it is made of paste- 
board. The complete history of preaching in the eighteenth century, 


would be a good commentary upon this sermon, 
+ In the magazine ealled “The Sower.” Three articles on Bourdaloue, 


signed Alex. Vinet. 
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ishe? He is himself; and the signet of his individuality, as 
we say in these days, is profoundly impressed on every page, or 
we may rather say, on every line of his discourses. 

Now, it is no small thing to be individual in style. We say 


the language of Bossuet, the language of Pascal, and we are no 


less justified in saying, the language of Bourdaloue. 

This language is that of the end of the seventeenth century, a 
little less regular, occasionally, than it generally was towards 
1680, but reduced, so to speak, to its simplest and lowest ex- 


pression. Bourdaloue seems to have recourse to words only, be- 


cause it is impossible to do without them ; he does not seem to 
understand that any one could have an idea of employing more 
than are necessary. Language is in his eyes but the garment 
of thought, and not a luxurious garment, but a necessary one, in 
which the least amplitude would be superfluous. You will find 
in his writings entire pages, and series of pages, where not a 
single word could be found which would bear taking away. 

All that we have just said, is not praise, as may well be seen. 
There is a medium between too ample a cloak and one which 
fits tight to the body; and Bourdaloue would certainly have 
done better to spare his stuff less. But in spite of that, shall we 
blame him for it? No; and for two reasons. 

The first is, that he evidiently makes no attempt to be what he 
is. No matter if his phrases are concise, it is easy to feel that he 
did not strive to make them so. It is his nature to be senten- 
tious, and the reader has no trouble to become so while reading. 

The second reason is, that Bourdaloue’s ideas are wonderfully 
adapted to this kind of style. Endeavor to clothe Bossuet’s ideas 
with the same; it will be as if a painter should attempt to carve 
a chain of mountains into geometrical figures. Try to put a page 
of Massillon into this language; you can do it, but it would all 
go into two phrases, perhaps into one. Bourdaloue’s ideas are 
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encased in his style like stones in a wall; each one of them is at 
the same time straitened and at liberty; straitened because it 
cannot move, and at liberty notwithstanding, because it has all 
the room it needs. And it is the combination of these two ap- 
parently contradictory facts, that creates the particular sort of 
originality which we remark in his style. 

He owes this originality also to the very absence of the orna- 
ment in which so many writers seek theirs. It would be diffi- 


cult to find a writer more sparing of figures and images. Save 


those which had already passed into the language, and which 
from constant employment were no longer considered as figures, 
there are many of his sermons in which none at all are to be 
found. If he finds one under his very pen, he scarcely points it 
out. If, perchance, he allows himself to unfold it, it is in half a 


~ dozen words; he always remains within the bounds to which he 


might go, without even then running the least risk in the world 
of being accused of amplification. 

Sparing of words and images, it is with thoughts alone 
that he builds ; accordingly, of these he consumes an enormous, 
an alarming number. Kis exordiums, for instance, seem the 
work of a novice, who understands nothing of the art of hus- 
banding his strength ; there are so many things in them, that you 
think it must necessarily be at the expense of the body of the 
sermon. Go on,—and you will see if this expenditure has left the 
least vacuum, the slightest impoverishment. Another experi- 
ment. After having read the plan of one of his sermons, take 
one of the points which he puts forth, and see how you would 
develop it. This development well fixed in your mind, read his, 
and you will see that in two or three pages he has used up all 
the provision of ideas which you had made for eight or ten. 

After this, if he avoids imagery, it is because he distrusts it, 
and fears to mingle thin ears with this abundant and admirable 
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harvest of rank and full ears. A vacuum! he has a horror of it, 
as nature of old: and this again accounts for his so rarely ad- 
dressing himself to. the passions, and for showing himself as 
sparing of feelings as of figures. Is it because he is wanting in 
feeling? No, but he interdicts this to himself; he is fearful that 
it will leave no result behind. Is his subject, for instance, the 
sufferings of Christ? He says, “You have been touched and 
softened a hundred times by the sorrowful history of the Passion, 
and now J wish to instruct you. The pathetic and affecting dis- 
courses which you have heard, have often moved your hearts, 
but with a fruitless compassion, or at most a transient remorse. 
My design is to convince your reason, and to tell you something 
move solid, which may in future serve as a foundation for all the 


feelings of piety which this mystery must inspire.”* And that — 


which he says of the affecting scenes of the Passion, he can say 
with still more reason of less pathetic subjects. Thus, this idea 
is found in almost all his exordiums,t and it is an engagement 
to which it is not difficult for him to be faithful. 

We will not return to what has been said upon this subject in 
the first pages of this work; but we are now better able to an- 
swer one of the questions of the Marquis de Fénélon. 

“ How is his suecess to be accounted for ?” he had asked. 

It must be confessed, first, that the criticism of an established 
oratorical reputation is a very singular office. A man has been 
admired and applauded by all who had ears to hear him; he 
has advanced from triumph to friumph ; he has stirred his age; 
—and here we are caviiling at him, asking him why he did this, 
and why he did not do that; boldly telling him all our little 


* Exordium of one of his sermons on the Passion, It is the sermon of 
1675 ; the one whose history we are now relating. 

t Even in his panegyrics, the most beautiful traits of virtue and piety 
cannot induce him to change his tone; his object, he says, is not to praise 
the saints, who have no need of it, but to give them successors. _ 
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secrets which he had but to use, and all our great scruples in 
regard to faults which were, after all, only the children of his 
genius! You gained the battle, oh Bourdaloue! yet here are 
_ those who will tell you what you ought to have done to gain it. 
But after all, this is not so absurd as one might think. In 
spoken eloquence, the end justifies the means; as soon as a 
preacher succeeds in drawing a crowd, his process is gained ;* 
but in written eloquence, far from all the sensations of time, place, 
voice, and gesture, far from all that strikes and affects, we are 
but critics. As soon as we have the time and the power to 
judge, we have from that very circumstance the right to do so, 
and whatever enthusiasm an orator may have excited, we are in 
nowise bound to take part in it, if we find no reason to do so. 
Well, we must confess that we were a long time unable to ex- 
plain to ourselves the popularity of Bourdaloue; and if our 
philological researches had not been the occasion of our reading 
all or nearly the whole collection of his discourses, we would in all 
probability still be searching for the key to his success, or rather 
we would have long given up the search as vain. But this key 
once found, hesitation is no longer possible; and instead of ask- 
ing why Bourdaloue succeeded, it is a great deal more natural to 
inquire how it would have been possible for him not to succeed. 
Bourdaloue, then, was popular from the very excess of that 
which is generally most destructive to a preacher’s popularity. — 
The greater part of those who fail, fail only because they reason 
too much; but the more he reasoned, the more he was admired. 
It is because there are various kinds of popularity, and va- 
rious roads for reaching them. See, for instance, how it is with 


® “The eloquence of Bourdaloue seems to have the impenetrable sol- 
idity and the irresistible impetus of a warlike column, which advances 
with slow tread, but whose order and momentum announce that all is 
going to give way before it.’—MarMonTEL. 
fi 
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sovereigns. One becomes popular from his affability ; the na- 
tion is accustomed to look upon him as a father ; another from 
his pride; the nation associates itself with his pride; one in 
economizing; another in lavishing. It is the same with orators, 
—those sovereigns of the tribune or the pulpit. One succeeds 
because he comes down to the comprehension of every one ; an- 
other because people love to see him soaring into the most ele- 
vated regions ; this one because he can be listened to without 
effort, without trouble; that’ one, on the contrary, because he 
leaves you not a moment’s repose. The latter is Bourdaloue. 
You like him because he presses you, fatigues you, conquers you, 
gives you scarce time to breathe. You follow him, in fine, as 


followed Napoleon those old soldiers who were always grumbling, ~ 


and only marched the better for at. 

Once having taken up this style, he could not follow it by 
halves; and just asa king, sometimes warlike and sometimes pa- 
cific, can be popular neither as pacific nor as warlike, so it is doubt- 
ful whether Bourdaloue would .have been what he is, if he had 
believed himself occasionally obliged to change his style. 

And since we have mentioned Napoleon, his assuredly is 
a popular name even in the countries which he crushed. And 
that one which he crushed the most completely, France, why is 
she so proud of having had him fora ruler? Because, while 
- erushing her, he made her conscious of his power. The more 
of her blood he shed, the prouder was she when a new war came, 
of still having more to give him, Jdutatis mutandis, we have 
Bourdaloue. The more he requires from us, the more, without 
explaining to ourselves the feeling, we thank him as it were, for 
having reckoned upon us; and if, on the one hand, he humbles 
us by the severity of his arguments, on the other he exalts us 
and flatters us, so to speak, by forcing us ourselves to use our 
reason to its utmost extent. The attention which he claims is 
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like a tax upon our reason ; in vain we may find this tax a heavy 
one; it is impossible not to be gratified that the orator has 
thought us rich enough to be able to pay it. 

It is true that he stops there. “Satisfied with exercising hu- 
man reason to its utmost, he seems to fear to disturb the imagi- 
nation and touch the heart,” says Dussault. Did he really fear 
to do this? One isalmost tempted to believe, that in this respect 
he had, if not an actual system, at least something more than a 
simple impulse of his character. Perhaps he thought it neces- 
sary to the dignity of the pulpit, that the preacher should never 
quit that reserve which in any other we should call coldness, but 
to describe which, we feel that we must find a word which seems 
less like a reproach. And what word shall it be? As we find 
none to satisfy us, we like better to leave to each one the task of 
expressing as he will, that which he may have felt upon reading 
Bourdaloue. 

A man, who, without ever hastening his steps, or slackening 
them either, and who, his eye fixed upon his goal, passes through 
the midst of flowers without plucking them, without even look- 
ing at them, without appearing to be sensible of the perfume 
which they send forth,—certainly this man is not ardent in the 
same way as he who comes and goes, who runs, who flies, taking 
handsfull of flowers and showering them over those who follow 
him. And yet this man, apparently so cold, has a certain sort of 
ardor. He has his own peculiar energy ; and if it is not that of 
activity, it is that of perseverance and strength. One draws you 
on by means of his rapidity, the other by never stopping ; one 
takes possession of you by rendering all fatigue unnecessary, the 
other in forcing you to share his own. 

And here is the secret of Bourdaloue’s power. And are you 
any the further advanced for knowing it? Alas! the secret of 
a great orator or a great poet, is like the armor of an ancient 
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warrior, which one finds in the depths of a tomb. Here is s is the 
sword,—naught is needed but an arm which can manage it it. 
Here is the helmet,—but where is the head strong € gh to 


wear, and large enough to fill it? 


" CHAPTER XXII. 


SECOND COUNCIL OF THE PHILOSOPHERS.—CLAUDE ON THE STUDY OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES, AND THE CHOICE OF TEXTS.—POETIC BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF THE 
BIBLE. 


Tue next day, then, about ten o'clock, all our company 
of the evening before, were in the Avenue of the Philosophers ; 
several other members of the Council had also just made their 
appearance ; we may notice especially the Abbé de Vares* and 
the Abbé Fléchier. It was not the usual hour of meeting ; but 
as the services of the day would detain everybody at chapel a 
great part of the afternoon, Bossuet had been begged to advance 
the time. He would have liked better to omit it; after such an 
agitated night, and with the prospect of the painful scenes which 
were perhaps about to take place, a morning of repose would 
have been agreeable——But they depended on him and he would 
not have been able to decline without giving his reasons. 

The hour, however, had passed, and he had not arrived. (We 
will see presently what was the cause of this delay.) In the ab- 
sence of the principal, several groups had been formed. Some re- 
sumed the conversation of the preceding eyening upon preachers 
and sermons ; others already touched upon the subject for the 
day. This was, as may be remembered, the study of the four- 


teenth chapter of Isaiah. 
Among the latter, was the Abbé de Fénélon. He did not ap- 


* A particular friend of Bogsuet. 
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pear to have re-read, or closely studied the text of the chapter, 
but his imagination had fed upon it. The noble images of the 
prophet had passed and re-passed before his eyes; and there had 
remained a kind of calm and gentle exaltation, which was re- 
flected in all his words. They listened to him; he listened to 
himself as well, and it was not himself probably who took the 
least pleasure in listening. e 

The Abbé Fleury passed by with two or three of his friends. 
He listened for a moment and resumed his walk. 

Some steps farther on, he said, 


“Are you not struck with the different coloring which the 


images and ideas of Scripture take, according to character, taste, 
and different kinds of talent? Who would say that our friend 
Fénélon was speaking at this moment of the same chapter of 
which M. de Condom spoke to us yesterday ?* And yet it is 
very probable that they understand it in fact in the same man- 
ner, and that if they were but to give a simple translation of it, 
they would only differ in a few words. It is one of the most 
beautiful prerogatives of the Bible, and according to my opinion, 


one of the strongest proofs of its divinity, that it thus furnishes 


to the most dissimilar minds, an equally wholesome and nour- 
ishing food.t True, this privilege is not so entirely peculiar to 
it, but that some few men can also claim it for the products of 


their genius, It is thus also that Homer, Virgil, Plato, and some 


* This difference is striking in their works, when they have some pas- 
sage of Scripture to paraphrase, or even to translate. Bossuet excels in 
rendering the power and grandeur of the Prophéts; Fénélon often 
weakens these a little, but he has not his equal in expressing the more 
gentle images of the Gospel. 

+ “A drop of water which is not sufficient for aman, will satisfy a bird. 
The sacred waters have the peculiarity of suiting themselves to each one. 
A lamb may walk through’ them, and at the same time they are deep 
enough for an elephant to swim in."—De Sacy. 
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few others, seem often to change their nature according to the 
nature of the minds which come to rejoice or learn from their 
enlightenment ;—but still it is not difficult to perceive the. differ- 
ence existiig between their works and those of the sacred writers. 
They reign over the imagination, the Bible over the soul; they 
gain an influence over us by flattering us, the Bible by subduing 
us. Even in those of its books where it only seems to address 
itself to the imagination, you feel yourself retained by something 
still more powerful and more searching. I should say, that the 
influence of the profane poets is like a perfume which acts agree- 
ably on the senses, while that of the Bible is a perfume which 
penetrates into every pore, and that the man thus impregnated 
transmits it naturally to all he touches.” 

“Tt is for that reason,” added the Abbé de Cordemoi, “ that 
it is important for a minister thoroughly to know his Bible. 
But there are two ways of knowing it thoroughly. You see 
men who know the best of it wonderfully; at the first word of 
any passage they will tell you without hesitating, the chapter, 
the verse, the page; blind their eyes, and present them the book 
open at the page designed, and they will still put their finger on 
the verse for which you ask. Certainly there may be in this a 
profound respect, a profound love for the Bible; but if so pro- 
digious an acquaintance with the letter does not prove that the 
spirit is wanting, neither is it a proof of their being deeply pene- 
trated by this spirit. And in fact it happens often enough. I 
have heard sermons full of passages from. the Bible, which 
scarcely answered to the idea which I have of a discourse en- 
livened or inspired by Scripture. As for myself, I have read and 
re-read it a thousand times, and that too with attention, with 
pleasure, with happiness, and yet, when I am in need of a cer- 
tain passage, it is rare that I at once know where to find it. I 
remember the author and the book, and I do not think that I 
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would attribute to St. Paul a word of St. John, or a verse of the 
Apocalypse to the Psalms; but beyond that, my knowledge is 
at an-end. I have seen laymen astonished at my ignorance ; 
some have even appeared inclined to be scandalized at it. Is it 
my fault? The more beautiful a verse, the less I think of look- 
ing at its number; and far from expecting to remember it better 
afterwards, it seems to me, on the contrary, that the more I am 
attracted by the sense, the less I trouble myself about the place 
of the words.” 

« What is Monsieur de Cordemoi saying?” asked the Marquis 
de Fénélon, taking his place among the little circle which had 
_ gathered around the Abbé. 

“What Iam saying? You could say it perhaps better than 
I. Let us see; I know that you have reflected much on all 
these subjects. How do you think that a preacher ought to 
study the Seriptures ?” 

“But, my dear Abbé, it would require a whole book to an- 
swer you! Who could reply in a few words to such a question ?” 

“In a few words! I did not add that condition. Reply as 
you will.” 

“ Yes, doubtless,” added many of those present ; “is there any 
danger of our becoming weary in listening to Monsieur de Féné- 
lon ?” 

“You wish me to reply? Well, then. But no, no; it would 
be too singular to see me take Monsieur de Condom’s place. 
Stay, address yourselves to Monsieur—” 

We are already acquainted with him whom the Marquis thus 
designated ; it was Claude; but of all those present, there were 
but two who knew him ;—M. de Fénélon, who had thought it 
piquant to bring him, and his nephew, to whom he had made a 
sign to say nothing. A few instants before, there had been a 
third. But this person only knew him too well for his honor 
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and the peace of his conscience. He had disappeared. It was 
Pélisson. . 

“To me! said Claude ; “do you really mean this?, Would 
these gentlemen consent—” 

They said neither yes nor no; but opened their eyes widely 
with astonishment. It was certainly the first time that an un- 
known individual had appeared at the council. 

“These gentlemen ?” said the Marquis; “oh! these gentle- 
men always consent to hear what is good. Courage; we wait 
upon you.” 

“ But who is it 2” asked the Abbé de Renaudot, in a low voice. 

“ Who am I ?” said Claude smiling, for he had heard the ques- 
tion ; “it would perhaps surprise you very much to know, Mon- : 
sieur. Do not insist. Do you grant me a hearing ?” 

“ My question was not at all in order to refuse it you. Speak, 
Monsieur, I beg.” 

“ Very well, then,” resumed the minister; “I will confess that 
I also have reflected much on the subject which occupies your 
attention; and the conclusion at which I have arrived, will per- 
haps surprise you,—it is this; the best way of studying the 
Scriptures in view to preaching, is to study them as if you were 
not expecting to preach—” 

There was a movement. 

“T told you,” he continued, “ that my conclusion would aston- 
ish you; it would have surprised me no less, twenty years ago. 
Let us understand each other. I do not mean, as you may well 
think, that the literal study of the Bible is to be interdicted to 
the preacher, any more than that of the laws and ordinances 
upon which he will be obliged to sustain himself in all his 
pleadings, is to be interdicted to the lawyer; it is not even a 
thing which is left at his option; it is a duty, which reason, 
conscience, interest, in fact everything, imposes onhim. But the 
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Bible is not merely a collection of facts to be remembered, and 
of doctrines to be understood and imparted; it is a perfect and 
connected whole; it is the comprehensive envelope of one single 
fact—-God manifesting himself to man; of a single result—the 
Spirit of God taking possession of the heart of man in order to 
regenerate and save him. And this is the sense in which I said 
that the preacher should not study the Bible in view of preach- 
ing. He must place himself in relation to the Bible, not as a 
teacher, but as a disciple; not as a man who is going to speak 
to others in order to reproach them for their faults, but as a sin- 
ner, who feels his own, and desires to feel them more and more; 
in fine, not as a soldier who comes to seek for weapons, but asa 
criminal who comes to deliver himself up to ‘the regenerating 
hand of grace. He will find these weapons for which he has not 
sought, only the better; and after he shall himself have received 
some salutary wounds am them, he will only use them with the 
more strength and intelligence. 

“What I say of the principle of the thing, may be also said of 
the form, and of the influence which the Bible should exercise 
upon the preacher viewed as a writer. The reading of the Bible, 
‘with a view to its imitation, as one would imitate Horace and 
Virgil, would be a deplorable thing, and I confess I should’ have 
no great opinion of the Christianity of the man who took it in 
this way ; I should probably be soon obliged to class him among 
those people who curl and perfume the prophets, as M. de Balzac 
says.* I would have all imitation come of itself, would have it 
come from the heart, not the head; I would not have it begin, 
therefore, until the preacher be so thoroughly familiarized with 
the style of the sacred books, that it inspires his own, but with- 
out intention or effort, almost without his perceiving it. Indeed 
it is easy enough to discern if this be the case with the preacher, 


* In his Christian Socrates: VIIth discourse. 
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or whether he only imitates the language of the Bible because 
he thinks himself obliged to do so, and expects such and such 
an effect from it. As for myself, I am never deceived by it. Not 
that I would not be puzzled enough, sometimes, to tell the grounds 


_ of my conviction ; it is a sort of instinct, which leads me to dis- 


tinguish between two discourses at first sight equally scriptural, 
which of them is an imitation coming from the heart, and which 
the result of calculation. In the former it is constant; even 
where it is not perceptible for the moment in the expressions or 
the figures, it is in the progress of the ideas, the tone, in the 
whole being of the orator. In the-other there are, as it were, 
two styles. There is the language of God, it is true, but it is 
not amalgamated with the language of man; it is only mingled 
with it, and often clumsily enough ;* and I will even add, for 
the contrast is complete, that even in the passages where the 
imitation seems to have been natural, still there is always in 
the tone, in the general aspect of it, that something which’ be- 
trays the man. little affected by his own words. It is an able 
counterfeit; the counterfeiter is perhaps in earnest, but it is 
still a counterfeit.” . 

The whole council had by this time gathered around Claude, 
and surprise began to give place to interest. M. de Fénélon 
appeared delighted with the attention bestowed upon his protégé. 

“ Before quitting this subject,” he. said to Claude, “I hope 
that you will say something to us in regard to the choice of 


texts.” 
«T was about to come to that,” said the minister, “ for this 


question closely concerns, much more closely than many preach- 


ers think, the position which the Bible should hold in Christian 


* «Jf Seripture be quoted but tardily, for form’s sake, or for orna- 


ment then it is no longer the word of God, but the word and invention 


of man.” —FENELON. 
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eloquence. There are sermons where the author only seems to 
have put a text because it is the custom to do so. He scarcely 
points it out before he abandons it; he does not make it the 
subject, but simply the occasion of his discourse. This abuse 
has great disadvantages. Besides that of making the word of 
God play a secondary part, and almost an unimportant one,* an- 
other is that of giving access to the Christian pulpit to moral 
and philosophical subjects, which are not fitted for it, and which 
no passage in the Bible could possibly introduce, if the sense of 
the words were more closely regarded. It is true that the eon- 
trary excess is still more frequent.| A preacher often imagines 
himself doing great things, in adroitly bringing in the text, or 
some expressions of the text, at the end of each part, and of 
each somewhat lengthy and energetic period. It is sometimes 
very beautiful; but sometimes very pitiful and childish. Others 
imagine that they cannot better give a high idea of the Bible 
than by making to spring from one verse, or the-half of a verse, 
a crowd of ideas, which no ordinary person perceives’there, and 
which the preacher himself undoubtedly did not see, until he set 
to work to make a sermon from the verse. Thus, from a per- 
fectly simple phrase, sometimes issue plans of a singular compli- 
cation, and of a regularity which would be admirable if it were 
not absurd. It is not only in each portion of the phrase that 
they would find an extended signification ; not only in each word ; 
the place which it occupies, the importance which it possesses 
relatively to the words preceding or following it,—a shade, a 


* A chapter in the Bible is not a block of marble to be carved ; 
“Shall it be a god, a table, or a basin ?” 
The plan is all traced; the statue all completed. It only remains to 
point out and to animate it. 


+ It has become less frequent since this period, particularly among 
Protestant preachers. 
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fragment, a nothing, all furnish material for so many divisions 
to the orator who has a mania for them. It is fortunate, too, 
if these shades upon which he ereets his scaffolding, at least exist 
in the original, and do not exclusively belong to the Latin or 
French translation which he has employed.* It may doubtless 
happen that a word of no importance in itself, acquires in cer- 
tain cases a great theological importance; but it is not skilful 
in an oratorical point of view, nor above all in a Christian, to bring 
even just or good ideas into the pulpit when they can only be 
shown to be based upon such slender foundations. All this is 
head work ;+ and that, in the pulpit, is like a miniature hung too 
high. Even those who are the best judges, when near by, can- 
not tell you its merit at such a distance. 

“ With still more reason must we condemn those who abuse 
their text so far as to draw from it, not only all that can by any 
possibility be there, but also what is evidently not in it. An in- 
telligent auditor should always be able to judge in some degree, 
upon hearing the text, of what you are going to talk to him. 
To deceive him, and speak of things of which these words 
have not awakened the remotest idea in his mind, is to play him 
a trick little worthy of you, and above all, little worthy of the pul- 
pitt As for allegories, I do not speak of them. The best of 


* Erasmus, in his Zulogium of folly, feigns greatly to admire a certain 
preacher, who, resolving the Latin verb evitare, into e, out of, vita, life, 
concludes from this that the expression of Saint Paul, evita eos, applied 
to heretics, ought not to be rendered, avoid them, but kill them. t is prob- 
ably a fable, but the satire is a good one. 

+ “That which goes from the head, dies in the head; it never reaches 
the heart.” —Frneton. 

+ The.custom of taking their text from the Gospel for the day, often 
leads the Roman Catholic preachers to singular exhibitions of ingenuity. 
In hearing these words, “ They saw Moses and Elias talking with him,” 
would any one imagine that the sermon was going to treat of the respect 
which the great owe to religion ? “ Moses and Elias,” said the orator, “are 
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them always have the great disadvantage of opening the door 
to innumerable conceits, and the best will never do as much good 
as the bad do harm.* 

“JT would say, then, of the sermon in relation to its text, that 
which Cicero said of the exordium in relation to the subject in 
general ; ‘Effloruisse penitus videatur ; let it spring from it as 
the stem of a flower springs from the centre and depth of the 
plant.’ It is, in fact, to be remarked, that flowers with stalks, 


the two greatest personages of the ancient law; now in descending be- 
side the Saviour they rendered him homage ; thus the great owe respect 
to religion.” The author of this fine syllogism is Massillon. Apropos of 
the Samaritan pouring oil and wine into the wounds of the poor Jew, 
Regnis managed to preach on fraternal correction. Sometimes the text 
is but a fragment of a narrative. The same Regnis, for instance, made a 
sermon on death, taking these words for his text; “A dead man being 
carried to his grave.” The same oddities are found in some preachers of 
the reformed churches of Germany. (See Reinhardt’s Letters on Preach- 
ing.) 

* As a happy example of allegory, may be cited a sermon of Massillon 
on Impurity, the text of which is the parable of the prodigalson. The pa- 
ternal mansion represents the primitive purity which the youth is about 
to abandon. His possessions, which he carries with him,—his health, which 
he is going to lose; the swine which he keeps, the image of his degrada- 
tion, &e, But Claude was right in asserting that this is a dangerous 
path ; a thousand examples of it might be alleged. Massillon himself is 
far from always being so happy. In his sermon on Confession, he takes 
as his text these words of the apostle John, “There was in that place a 
crowd of lame and blind, and impotent folk ;” and he pretends that the 
blind represent those who cannot see their own faults; the lame, those 
who do not confess them sincerely ; the impotent, thosé who are not re- 
pentant. We give a still more curious specimen. One of the mis- 
sionaries sent by Louis XIV. to accompany his dragoons into the south- 
ern provinces, took one day for his text the parable of the talents. The 
talents, according to him, were the companies of dragoons put at the dis- 
posal of the bishops by the king. It was for the bishops to make a good 
use of them ; and woe to the former if they allowed the latter to lie hid- 
den in the barracks without causing them to labor for the glory of God 
and the destruction of heresy ! 
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those which grow out from the very roots, are the richest which 
nature produces. A sermon like those of which I spoke, is like 
a tree all covered with tiny flowers ;—a sermon as I would wish 
it, is like one of those beautiful and vigorous African plants, 
which have only one flower, or cluster of flowers, but whose ma- 
jestic unity strikes and impresses you. 

“ And now I come back,” continued Claude, “to the subject 
from which I set out. If the textual study of the sacred books 
is not constantly accompanied by thoughtful considerations of 
their tendency and the spirit of the teachings which they give 
us—you may have: scholars; but orators you will not have. 
Skilful in explaining from the desk of the school, the smallest as 
well as the greatest difficulties of the scriptures, they will remain 
strangers.to the art of impressing and touching from the pulpit, 
an assembly which is more in need of impressions than instruc- 
tions. 

“JT would not wish, however, to embrace in this censure all the 
preachers to whom this remark may apply. There are among 
them those who feel very well what their failing is, and are the 
first to lament it. They may read and meditate upon the Bible, 
—they love it, they appreciate it,—but they have not the gift of 
making it loved—Upon reading a beautiful passage, their imagi- 
nation is excited,—their soul is troubled ; it seems to them im- 
possible that they should not be eloquent; and as soon as the 
begin to write, they are cold. Perhaps they set wrongly to work ; 
perhaps, also, and this is extremely probable, they lack some one 
of the qualities necessary that the study, even conscientious and 
profound, of the sacred books, should enable them to make them 
relished by others. Alas! what can we do but labor and pray ? 
We labor, we plant; God alone gives the increase. One may 
reach by a step the centre of the sanctuary; another may for 
a long time seek the door, and then scarcely be able to get be- 
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yond the threshold. Let us submit; and if some possess happy 
faculties of mind and soul, which enable them better than 
others to transfer the life and coloring of the sacred books to 
their writings,—they ought no more to be proud of it, than 
ought the artist upon whom God bestows the gift, of feeling and 
representing better than anotlier the grand scenes of nature. 
‘What have we, that we have not received? said St. Paul. 
A celebrated writer of the twelfth century—” 

“St. Bernard ?” inquired M. de Fénélon. 

“Yes, the Abbé de Clairvaux,” replied Claude, who did not 
wish to say Bernard, short,—and who did not wish, either, to 
say Saint Bernard, after Saint Paul. “This illustrious doctor 
compared God, in relation with man, to a writer or a painter, 
who guides the hand of a little child, and only asks one thing 
of it,—that it will not moye its hand, but will allow it to-be 
guided. Here is the image of the evangelical preacher.” 

“That reminds me,” said the marquis, “of a beautiful idea of 
Monsieur de Saint-Cyran: ‘ We should consider ourselves,’ he 
wrote to his friend Le Maistre, ‘as the instrument, or the pen of 
God, neither exalting ourselves if we advance,—nor growing dis- 
couraged if we do not succeed.’ ” 

Saint-Cyran was not in the best odor in the Council. They 
thought the idea a beautiful one, but would have preferred its 
coming from a different source. 

“These, then,” Claude continued, “are the conditions upon 
which a preacher may give a truly scriptural coloring and style 
to his discourse. As to the different qualities in detail upon 
which the study and imitation of Scripture will set its seal, I have 
made the following observations : 

“ The characteristic which has always the most impressed me in 
the style of the Bible, as, if not the most striking at least the 
most constant,—is its simplicity. I do not speak of the simpli- 
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. city of*its narrative; everybody agrees that nowhere is to be 
found more artlessness, more grace ;—in regard to these qualities, 
the same commendation applies to the whole Bible. But look, 
in particular, at the instructions of the Saviour. All those ideas, 
which so many profound thinkers, when they happened accident- 
ally to stumble upon one, could not express save in learned terms, 
in pompous phrases, are expressed by the Gospel with an ease, a 
naturalness, a candor, which it is impossible sufficiently to ad- 
mire. Thus, even those things which it was allowed to man to 
discover and comprehend, never became really popular until after 
Jesus Christ. Others, which the genius of man had sought for 
in vain, do not appear more difficult or more profound ; this is 
indeed one of the reasons why revelation has sometimes been 
doubted. The simplicity of manner so well concealed the divin- 
ity of the matter, that people easily deceived themselves into 
thinking that they were equally capable of saying and conceiving 
as much. 

“ However that may be, when called to give these grand ideas as 
the foundation for all his discourses, it is in the Bible that the 
preacher will best learn to adapt them to the capacity of all. I 
do not only mean by this, that he shall express them so as to be 
understood by aid his hearers ; I mean to say that he should be 
simple even with those whose more cultivated intelligence might 
seem to authorize him not to be so; Jesus Christ was no less so 
with the doctors than with the people. 

“But the most wonderful thing about the simplicity of the 
Scriptures, is the ease with which it allies itself with the sub- 
limest ideas, the most magnificent images. And here, again, is 
something by which you will recognize the man who is truly in- 
spired by them. He will be grand without intending it, vigor- 
ous without effort; he will affect the imagination without fa- 
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tiguing the mind. The hearer will be astonished to find himself 
so high, and to have had so little difficulty in mounting. 

“ And finally, it is still to the Bible that you owe your attain- 
ment of this very elevation. Let us not exaggerate here. We 
will not pretend that every species of poetry is-in the Bible, as 
the Mahometans declare that the Koran contains everything. I 
will not say, then, that the imagination of the preacher cannot go 
beyond the boundaries within which that of the sacred writers is 
enclosed ; new ideas, new customs, new sentiments to which he 
cannot remain a stranger without closing to himself many sources 
of influence, call him, and will always call him to seek new ex- 
pressions, and employ new images. But, the more we are dis- 
posed: to grant him this right, the more we should fear lest he 
may abuse it.* Then let the poetry of the Scriptures be always 
near, to regulate the flight of his own, to ennoble his conceptions, 
to put upon his human inspirations the seal of an inspiration 
superior and divine. No one is truly a poet in the pulpit if he 
be not so through the Bible and for the Bible. ‘ David is our 
Simonides,’ said one of the fathers, ‘our Pindar, our Alceus, 
even our Horace.”+ You are free to employ expressions and 
figures which are not in the sacred authors; but they must al- 
ways bear the traces, or as it were a reflection of what is seen in 
them ; it must be possible for the hearer to say, ‘if these images 
are not in the Bible they might be there.’ 

“ Now, for this, it is not sufficient that the Bible should be one 
of the sources whither you go to seek poetry ; itmust be and must 
ever remain the principal source. You should not consider it as 

* This fear was rarely realized in the time of Claude. We wish we 
could say the same of the present day. Unhappily it is not in romances 
alone, and in verse, that our century often takes religiosity for religion, 
and sentimentality for sentiment. 


| “David, Simonides noster, Pindarus, Aleseus, Flaccus quoque.”—Ju- 
ROME. Commentary on the Psalms. 
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a kind of brook coming to mingle its waters with those of a great 
river. It is the Bible which is the great river; all other senti- 
ments, all other sources of inspiration, should be in the eyes of 
the preacher but streamlets which come to purify and lose them- 
selves in its waters. The streamlets which flow into a river con- 
tribute doubtless to augment its magnitude; but the river keeps 
none the less its name and its glory. 

“ As to the poetic worth of the Bible, even humanly considered, 
and altogether in a literary point of view, if there were any soul 
cold enough to require proof of it, I do not believe such a soul 
could ever succeed in feeling it. But where is such an one to 
be found? I have never met with one. I have seen many peo- 
ple make light of the Bible because they did not know it; but I 
have seen none who despised it after having read it; and I know 
more than one infidel, who in turning over its leaves in order to 
attack it, or laugh at it, has been surprised to find himself with 
his head bowed and his eye moistened over these pages which 
he had been impatient to tear. To be, then, ministers of the Word, 
take with liberal hands. It is a treasure open to all; it is the 
only book of which no one runs the risk of being accused of pla- 
giarizing. Take! These ideas which have already belonged to 
so many millions of intelligences, are as fully yours as if you had 


" been the first to see them; these images, admired thousands and 


thousands of times, will be so, as many times more,—they will be 
so, as long as the world contains the remnants of a pure and noble 
taste. And even if you should not venture to reproduce for fear 
of weakening them; even if it should not be permitted you, sim- 
ple country pastor, to rise in your discourses to the height of an 
Isaiah or a Saint Paul, at least you will recall in more humble 


proportions the unction and power of these immortal inspira- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CLAUDE ON THE SUBLIMITY OF THE SCRIPTURAL IDEAS OF DEATH AND THE 
NOTHINGNESS OF MAN.—FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF ISAIAH, 


SurpriseEp, in the first place, that no one came to meet hin, 
he had been still more so to find his place occupied, and that by 
Claude. However, either from curiosity or politeness, he ap- 
proached softly. Nothing had been heard, save the light tread 
of steps upon the smooth sand of the avenue ; no one had turned 
around, and Claude, who alone could have seen him, at this 
moment had his eyes somewhere else. So he had stopped out- 
side of the circle, and was completely hidden by those before 
him. 

The attention was profound. There was no need any longer 
that it should be excited by the mystery which still hung around 
Claude’s person; known or unknown, he had few equals in the 
art of captivating whatever audience was before him, and the 
sketch which we have given of his discourse, would doubtless 
have appeared in the highest degree feeble and lifeless to those 
who had just heard it. They no longer dreamed of inquiring 
who he was, to be talking of the Bible with so much enthusiasm 
and assurance ; his right was written in his words. Bossuet was 
carried away like the rest ; he no longer remembered that he had 
been master in this same spot where he now found himself for 
the moment confounded among the disciples ; and it had been 
necessary for Claude to perceive him and cease, in order to with- 
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draw him from this inferior position, which he dreamed not of. 
leaving. 

Flattered by the compliment, he declined ; and in the midst of 
the general astonishment, for no one could imagine how or when 
he was come, he said ; 

“No, no, you shall go on. I have too much pleasure in lis- 
tening to you—” 

They know each other then! thought all the assembly ; and 
those nearest to Bossuet did not delay asking him in a low voice 
the name of this mysterious personage. He smiled and made no 
reply. 

“ You wish it?” said Claude; “ well, I will continue. And I 
shall be more at my ease than Monsieur Bossuet would have been 
in what Iam going to say, for he would not havé ventured to 
quote his own works, and yet it is there that we find the most 
beautiful things which the Bible has inspired in this century, in 
the regions of lofty poesy. Iam told that you- conversed yes- 
terday, and that it is again to be your theme to-day, on the four- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah. It is precisely the chapter which I was 
about to quote just now. But since you are good enough to be- 
stow on me a little more attention, permit me to go back a little, 

“The poetical compositions of the Old Testament can be di- 
vided into four or five classes, and thus exercise a diverse influ- 
ence upon the imagination and style of the sacred orator. 

“There are those, in the first place, which are purely descrip- 
tive. The subject of these is ordinarily God’s greatness, mahi- 
fested in his works. Job and the Psalms abound in passages 
of this sort; in the Prophecies, also, we find them most beau- 
ful. These, whatever their fitness to elevate the soul, to extend 
the thoughts, the preacher should be careful not to imitate too 
unrestrictedly. It degenerates too easily into declamation and 
bombast ; he fancies himself attaining the highest regions of elo- 
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quence, while, after all, it is nothing but rhetoric. These am- 
plifications also generally produce very little effect ; it is a noisy 
music in which there is much for the ear and little for the soul. 
In a prayer, particularly, all the lofty titles by which God is address- 
ed, and all the displaying of his glory, is not of so much value as 
simple ‘Lord! a simple ‘my God! which comes from the 
heart, accompanied by a look of supplication ! 

“Tt is always a great evil to embroider and amplify the Bible. 
Leave it its vigorous beauty ;* none but an ignorant or degen- 
erate people have ever had the idea of dressing their gods+ in 
fine clothes. It is also a somewhat injudicious respect which 
fancies it must manifest itself by a great display of expressions 
of admiration. Those who in the pulpit go into the greatest 
eestacies about the beauties of the Bible, are not always those 
who have the truest and deepest feeling for these beauties.[ So 
much the more, because it is so easy to be carried away too far, 
and in praising more common-place passages extravagantly, one 
is deprived of the means of making those which are truly admi- 
rable properly appreciated. 

“ But to return,” continued Claude. “ There is a second class 
of compositions in the reproduction and imitation of which also 
much caution should be used ; I mean those eloquent threats, 
so frequent in the mouths of the prophets, whether they pro- 
nounced them in the name of their Head, or whether they were 

* Advice to translators of the Bible. It has been, by very pious trans- 
lators, disfigured by dint of great care and love. It is true that in the 


midst of all his subtleties, the perfume, as it were, of a simple piety is 
perceived. “Sacy has curled the Bible,” said some writer, “but not 


rouged it.” 

+ Or their saints either, Claude probably thought, but he could not 
have said this without betraying himself. 

+ “Xenophon does not say once in his whole Cyropaideia, that Cyrus 
was great ; but he causes admiration of him to be felt throughout.’— 
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supposed to come from God himself. They are quick and ener- 
getic; images are crowded into them; it is truly the language 
of the strong and jealous God; but if I may dare say so, it is 
not altogether that of the God of the Gospel ; and as it is scarcely 
possible to imitate without exaggerating, it might easily happen, 
that in taking the style of a prophet, that of an apostle would be 
lost sight of. Undoubtedly there are under the Gospel as well 
as under the ancient dispensation, judgments to be pronounced 
and chastisements to be threatened, and woe to that preacher 
who grows weak in this part of his task! But he should not 
forget that he speaks more in the name of a father than of 
a master. The prophet’s task was to make God feared ; his 
above all is to make him loved. 

“ Not that even in the Old Testamentthere are not many places 
where God is already the God of the Gospel. The preacher need 
not fear to draw from these sources. Mingled with the more ex- 
plicit instructions of the New Testament, these patriarchal figures 
will only contribute to make them more popular, more touching, 
more penetrating ; without altering the lessons of truth, you 
will join with them, in some sort, all the charms of fiction. 

“There is yet another class of these writings, thanks to which 
the happy and holy mingling of the two portions of the Bible 
takes place without the slightest effort. I mean those cries and 
emotions of a tortured soul, those songs of anguish or of deliy- 
erance, which in the Prophecies and Psalms succeed each other, 
are woven together and identified, in so pathetic a manner. In 
these, we are in the midst of the very purest Christianity. No 
Christian ever wept for his sins with truer repentance than Da- 
vid for his; never has a soul, alarmed to feel itself under the 
dominion of evil, thrown itself with more earnestness at the foot 
of the throne of grace. And even in the places where the question 
is more particularly of carthly dangers and deliverances, there 
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is in the author’s words something so convincing, so feeling, that 
the Christian not only can apply them without trouble to the 
situation of his soul, but he cannot help doing so. The twenty- 
\second Psalm, for instance,—you cannot read it without a mingling 
of Christian feelings ; you cannot paraphrase jt without giving it 
a Christian character. And this, in my opinion, is the highest 
praise one can give them. Let the preacher, then, use them fre- 
quently, since it is so easy either for him to transform them into a 
Christian signification, or to find a striking and original form for 
Christian ideas. : 

“T come at length to that class where the prominent idea is that 
of the nothingness of man. Here we may boldly assert that an- 
cient poetry had nothing, absolutely nothing to compare with it. 
It is a new world, into which you enter with the Bible alone; 
the highest geniuses have scarcely reached the threshold. And 
yet, if there is one thought which every man might be supposed 
to have, it is that of his own misery; if there is one where we 
may quickly sink into a frightful abyss, it is this —Well, the books 
of the ancients seem to prove the contrary. Nothing can be 
colder, more sententious, than what they have said of death. It 
seems as if their sole end speaking of it, were to find a somewhat 
original manner of saying that we must all die. We might 
quote forty or fifty of these modes of expressing the idea, all 
ingenious but without grandeur, without life, without any of 
that indescribable something which strikes and overwhelms us, 
when an Isaiah, a David, a Solomon, or a J eremiah even cur- 
sorily touches upon this formidable subject.* Death, with both the 
philosophers and the poets of the ancients, is always more or less 
Charon’s bark; what have those who spoke the best of immor- 


* « Profane orators have often run after eloquence ; but eloquence has 
attached itself to the steps of the sacred writers.”—-Aveusringe. De 


doctr : Christ. 
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tality, Plato and Cicero, what have they said of death that had 
any grandeur? They were not acquainted with the only book 
which would have taught them to speak of it with true sublimity, 
and to present the lessons of the tomb in all their majesty. s 

“But it is not enough only to be acquainted with this book. 
Although the source has been open for so many centuries, how 
small is still the number of good discourses on death; I mean 
those where everything, conception and execution, are equally 
worthy of the subject! For, in fact, if you only aim at making 
tears flow, it is the easiest thing in the world; in any sermon 
whatever, introduce one or two phrases in regard to death, and 
you are sure of seeing some people in tears.* Does it follow 
that you should avoid making them weep? No; but be assured 
that it signifies nothing, and that it is a triumph,—if it be one— 
as fleeting as it is easy. “Nought dries up sooner than a tear,” 
said Cicero.t In great afflictions, weeping-is the greatest relief jf 
thus, in a place of worship, in place of increasing, tears only les- 
sen emotion. A really good sermon on death agitates and calms 
you, depresses and raises you,—alarms and reassures you,— 
but it does not make you weep; and in the same manner that in 
a bereaved family, those who do not weep, are often the very ones 


* This was even truer at the time when Claude spoke, than now. We 
will not undertake to explain why ; but it is certain that people wept more, 
two centuries ago, especially the men, With the ancients, we know how 
easily emotion of all kinds broke out into tears. The great public mourn- 
ings,—the tears, the sobs of a whole nation, which are no longer anything 
but metaphors, were ages ago, facts. With individuals, the power of weep- 
ing is generally less as age advances; is it perhaps the same with the 
race ¢ 

+ Nibil lacrymaé citius arescit.” 

} The impassibility of Louis XIV. was probably owing in part to this 
fact. Atthe death of his mother, his brother, his son, he was seen to weep 
violently for an hour or two; afterwards he was as calm and as much a 
king as ever. 
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who feel their loss most acutely, —so at the foot of your pulpit, 
it is not always in the tearful eye that you read the most alarm 
when you speak of death. We may say especially of this sub- 
ject, what has been said with so much justice of all religious sub- 
jects,—that none are so easy to treat indifferently, but none so 
difficult to treat well. Even in funeral orations, amid those royal 
obsequies where man’s nothingness speaks so loudly, how few ora- 
tors are there, who are capable of being its interpreters! As for 
myself, I scarcely know but one whose eloquence answers almost 
entirely to the ideal which I have formed of the Christian orator 
declaiming against human- greatness—” 

Bossuet cast down his eyes. Beside him was another person 
who did the same, but biting his lips at the same time,—it was 
the Abbé Fléchier. 

“There is no need that I should name him to you,” continued 
Claude, “ and if he were not here—But why should I be silent ? 
Whether he hear me or not, Iam but just. He has too much 
genius not to humble himself beneath the hand of the God who 
bestowed it; he has acquired too much glory not to attribute a 
large part of it to the divine book to which he owes it. It can- 
not be otherwise than sweet for a Christian to place upon the 
altar of the word of God, the laurels which it has gained him 


among men. 


“ Yes, Monsieur,” he continued, addressing himself to Bossuet, . 
“it is this that gives me the greatest pleasure and happiness in 
reading your funeral orations. It is grateful for me to admire 
you, because this very admiration is an homage rendered to the 
God who has made you what you are, and who has furnished 
such sublime food for your genius. 

“Tt is true that independently of the riches of the Bible, you 
have had great advantages in the subjects offered you. A de- 
throned queen,—a princess suddenly dead at the age of twenty- 
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six,—these are excellent oratorical subjects, which form an era, 
not only in the life of a preacher, but in the history of a century. 
And who knows what the future may destine for you ?—Death 


concerns himself little as to whether there be,room or not in the © 


vaults of Saint Denis.*—But the greater the subject, the greater 
need has the orator to seek elsewhere than within himself, the 
strength to seize it. A biblical and Christian inspiration alone, 
can render him capable of it ;—without this he will achieve great 
phrases, instead of great thoughts. And a mere rhetorician is so 
contemptible ! : 

“ But it is not sufficient to avoid this in generalities,—it must 
also be avoided in details. In this respect, the funeral oration is 
a sea full of shoals. However noble its execution, however ele- 
vated its object, it is an eulogy after all; and even if you never 
had to deal save with those heroes truly worthy of esteem and 
admiration, the very fact of praising a man in a place of worship 
is a kind of outrage against the glory of God. For this reason we 
may question whether the funeral oration does not do more harm 
in its quality of panegyric, than good, as a sermon upon death. 

“Everything taken into consideration, however, it seems to me 
that their use is not so injurious as one would think, or as certain 
moralists have asserted. If the praises given to the deceased be 
just, everybody knows them already ; if they are false, no one 
believes them. But what is always true, is that a great man is 
dead, and that this great man is now nothing ;. what is always 
certain is, that he has returned to primitive equality, and that 


* “She must descend to those sombre regions, with those annihilated 
kings and princes among whom we ean seareely find room to place her, so 
crowded are the ranks.”—Funeral Oration of the Ducuess or Orteans. 

When the body of the dauphin, eldest son of Louis XIV., was carried 
to St. Denis in 1778, it was remarked, not without a vague terror, that 


the royal vault was entirely full. There was literally no place for Louis 
XVI. in the tomb of his ancestors. 
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the crowd of the common dead could say to him, in seeing him 
join them, ‘thou art become like unto one of us!” Now, this 
solemn irony of the tomb,—this lugubrious sneering which seems 
to resound from its abyss each time that a great personage enters 
it,—this is the true moral of the funeral oration. Do not dwell 
upon it too much ; you might seem to be triumphing from jeal- 
ousy over a brother’s humiliation, but on the other hand, take 
care not to weaken it. In announcing that death is regardless of 
dignities, or riches,—the orator must not appear surprised at this, 
or begin to call for sympathy for the fate of his subject. After 
having said to the great, “ You must die, like all others,” he must 
not seem to ask pardon, or tremble for having said too much.* 
The most beautiful funeral oration that I know—” 

Bossuet made a slight movement. 

“Jt is not one of yours, Monsieur—’” 

A gleam of joy flashed from Fléchier’s eyes. 

« Neither is it one of those which have been most praised in 
your rivals in eloquence, if indeed, you have rivals.” 

Fléchier again became thoughtful. If Claude had known 
him to be present, he would have spared him these little wounds, 
which, for that matter, were well deserved. . 

«Tt is,” he continued, “ the famous chapter in question. There 
are no artifices there,—no evasions ; it is the nakedness of the 
tomb. A king dies. The nation asks if it be really true. They 
were so accustomed to see him live as if he were never to die, that 
they had almost come to believe that he never could die. But, 
in short, he is really dead. They raise their heads.—For the first 


* “We must all die,—all,—yes, sire, almost all,” said a preacher one 
day before Louis XIV. It seems that the king had made a slight move- 
ment at the word “ all,—all,” and that the poor orator, fearing he had 
offended him, could find nothing better than this “ almost,” to soften the 
effect of his “all.” Is the anecdote true? If not, it might be, at least. 
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time they dare to fix their eyes upon this countenance before 
which they have so long bowed their heads to the dust. They 
had fancied it so high, so grand. They had transformed their 
monarch into a giant. And now that he lies low, a few feet of 
ground is sufficient for him. ‘ The Lord hath broken his sceptre,’ 
and the people employ themselves in gathering up the fragments, 
and see it was but a gilt ‘ staff, of fragile and worm-eaten wood.’ 
And the whole earth is at rest; they break forth into singing. 
Even the cedars of Lebanon rejoice at his fall, saying, ‘Since thou 
art laid down, no feller is come up against us’ But no, he is not 
laid down, that is he sleepeth not. Scarcely were his eyes closed 
upon this world, when he must open them in another, and be 
witness of his own interment in the depths of the tomb. ‘ All 
the kings of the nations are come to meet him. To salute him? 
No; to mingle among the rest of the dead, and contemplate him, 
confounded among this nameless crowd. And then burst forth, 
beneath the infernal vaults, these voices, these cries, this terrible 
and solemn chant of the grave’s equality ; ‘ How art thou fallen 
from heaven? How art thou cut down to the ground, which 
didst weaken the nations! Thou saidst, I will ascend into heaven, 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of God, and yet they that 
look upon thee consider thee, saying, is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble?’ What a poem, gentlemen! what a poet! 
what an orator !” 

“ Ah,” resumed-Claude, after a moment's silence, “ if God had 
summoned me to address kings from the pulpit, it seems to me 
I could never ascend there without reading them this chapter. 
I would have it engrave itself in their minds; I would have it 
accompany them, pursue them like a phantom in the midst of 
the pomps of their court and the adoration of their flatterers ; I 
would have them find it upon their palaces in letters of fire, and 
upon their triumphal arches, and the hangings of their festive 
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halls. Yes! if they remembered it better during their lives, the 
nations would recall it with less joy at their death. Do you 
think that this will not be the case when—” | 

“ Softly, softly!” exclaimed some of Claude’s auditors anx- 
iously. They understood from his gesture that he was about to 
say “ when the king dies,” and their blood froze at the mere idea 
of hearing these words. _ , 

“We are alone,” resumed the minister; “and suppose he 
should hear us. Please God—” 

He lowered his voice a little, however. . 

“ Well; we will leave that. No; we will not speak of his 
death. He lives, and perhaps none of us may outlive him. But 
only see, see with what terrible fidelity the prophet seems to have 
traced his portrait. Be assured that the moment will come when, 
in that absolute power under which she seems at present to +e 
proud and happy to stoop, France will see nothing but a fright- 
ful despotism. Be assured that these wars by means of which 
he would make himself the hero of all Europe—” 

The circle drew closer together around Claude. They scarcely 
breathed ; and uneasy and frightened glances were cast on every 
side. If any one had appeared at the end of the Avenue, the 
whole assembly would have dispersed in an instant. It seemed 
as if they expected to see the king start up out of the earth, at 
the spot where they had seen him the evening before. 

Claude continued ; he enjoyed their terror. -He repeated all 
he had written two years before to Bourdaloue, in regard to the 
ambition, the faults, the vices of the king. “And what man,” 
he said finally, “ what man ever possessed more pride! The only 
duty, the only right of others, in his eyes, is to labor for his 
pleasures, for his glory, for the plans of magnificence projected 
by him. Oh yes, ‘ the cedars of Lebanon shall rejoice at his 
fall” for nature itself has felt the burthen of his yoke. This soil 
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upon which we here stand, was brought here; these trees,—it 
was wished to spare the sovereign the fatigue of seeing them 
grow large ; so they were planted as they are, and for every one 
that flourished, ten died. And he is made to believe that France 
is proud to pay for these enormous expenditures ; while they 
will one day perhaps be the bitterest grievances of which the 
' nation will complain, and which history will record. And all 
these kings whom he has conquered,—all those whom he threat- 
ens or humiliates,—do you think it will not be a consolation, a 
triumph to their incensed hearts, to realize one day, in the depths 
of the grave, the gloomy fiction of the prophet, ‘Thou also art 
become weak as we! Thou art become like unto us?” 

Claude was silent. His listeners, by look, manner, and move- 
ment, had long implored him to cease, Fénélon and his unele, 
together with Bossuet, were the only ones who had not visibly 
trembled; yet it was easy to see that the Marquis himself was 
stupified at the boldness of the minister. Perhaps it may seem 
surprising that so grave a man as Claude should so far quit the 
respect generally imposed by the name of Louis XIV. even upon 
the most independent spirits. But, in the very strongest things 
he had said, there was perceptible neither the spirit of a mal- 
content taking pleasure in speaking evil of his king, nor of a 
morose philosopher, happy to degrade that which seems great ; 
he was simply a friend of religion, lamenting to see its holiest 
Jaws trampled under foot by one calling himself most Christian 
king. Besides, he had only ecclesiastics for his auditors, save 
one person, whom he was sure of not displeasing by an excess 
of severity. He had, then, no reason not to believe them ac- 
tuated, at least in secret, by the same feelings with himself; a 
physician talking to physicians, he had not dreamed of cloaking 
either words or facts. Oh! if he had been able to go yet fur- 
ther, if God had opened his eyes for an instant to the mysteries 
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of the future, what terrible resemblances would he have added to , 
those with which the prophet had already furnished him! And 
when he read these terrible words; “ But thou art cast out of 
thy grave like an abominable branch, as a carcase trodden under 
feet,” would not his tongue have stiffened in his jaws, if he could 
have suspected that this, word for word, was the terrible history 
of that which, one hundred and eighteen years after, was to hap- 
pen to the desecrated remains of Louis the Great ? 
24 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE UNEASINESS OF BOURDALOUE AND BOSSUET. 


Bourpatove had had time enough since the evening before, 
to be thinking within himself of all that Claude had just said. 
A new world had, as it were, been opened to his eyes. The 
king, the court, his own ministry, all appeared to him more or 
less under a different aspect. 

Thus he had not been able to close his eyes. The night before 
preaching, this was generally the case; but his sleeplessness this 
time, had left a sensible anguish behind it. All night he had 
sighed for the day ; the day, when it appeared, brought him no 
relief. 

On the contrary, as the hour approached, he felt more and 
more agitated; he began to despair of himself. In vain he 
forced himself from time to time, to seek more calmly for the 
motives of his apprehensions, in vain he repeated to himself, that 
after all, it was only a rather more severe sermon than usual. 
An undefined anguish is only the more painful and tenacious from 
that very reason. The unreasonableness of your apprehensions 
is proved to you; you admit it, and you do not cease, never- 
less, to be anxious. The scenes of the preceding evening, Bos- 
suet, Claude, the appeals of his conscience, the fact, so extraor- 
dinary for him, of delivering another’s words from the pulpit, 
and finally the immense commotion which his words might pro- 
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duce,—all these things contributed to keep him in a state in 
which he had never yet felt himself, in which he would not have 
believed he ever could find himself. 

However, the hours of the day dragged on scarcely less heavily 
than those of the night, and he was not to ascend the pulpit until 
vespers, that is to say, about four o’clock in the afternoon. Some- 
times he set about reading his sermon, but it was only with his 
eyes and lips; sometimes he undertook to recite it, but after a 
few lines he ceased, and did not remember to go on again. Fi- 
nally, he went out, but without object, and only for the sake of 
going out. 

In passing the chateau the idea struck him that he would take 
a turn in the park. Our council was still there, with the excep- 
tion of Claude, who had just taken leave. 

His visit was quite unexpected, and none was more surprised 
at it than Bossuet. “ What is it? What has happened?” he 
asked, endeavoring to be overheard by no other. ¢ 

“ What has happened? Nothing. I stood in need of a little 
fresh air.” 

“God be praised! I trembled lest it should be to—” 

“To what ?” 

“J scarcely know; but at any rate I was afraid it might be 
something, That would have been all that was wanting to—” 

« All that was wanting, you say? Something then already—” 

“ No,—that is to say,—however—” 

“ There is something, I see—” 

“ Well, yes, something. But why did you come? Tt would 
have been a thousand times better that you should not know 


i— 
“Perhaps. But since that cannot be, tell me. What is it 
about? Do not leave me in—” 


“TJ have seen the king again.” 


* 
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ENV ell 4” 

«He appears decided not to goto the chapel, or at least to re- 
tire before the sermon.” 

Bourdaloue contained himself; but in vain, he could not give 
himself the air of a man receiving a piece of bad news. In pres- 
ence of something you apprehend, it is in vain that reason tells 
you, it would be unfortunate if it were not to take place, you 
cannot help feeling a certain joy at the thought of escaping it. 

« Do not be too certain of this,” continued Bossuet. “He will 
come. He shall come, I tell you—” 

The preacher’s brow again clouded. 

“ And how can you force him to come ?” he asked. 

“ He will come :—he must—” 

The fact is, that Bossuet had not yet formed any definite plan, 
and did not very well know how to go to work. 

“ But what has happened ?” asked Bourdaloue. 

“The queen sent for me; secretly, as you may well imagine. 
I found her in a retired cabinet, pale and trembling. You know 
her; the very idea of doing anything unknown to her husband, 
is enough to throw her into a mortal agony. She knew of the 
departure of Mme. de Montespan; she knew, also, or rather she 
suspected, that I had had something to do with it. She asked 
me what was my share in it, and when I had told her all that I 
could properly tell her, she thanked me with tears in her eyes, 
conjuring me not to allow myself to be rebuffed, to continue to 
be her protector, That is the word she used. Her protector! 
The queen! She opened her heart to me. I found nothing 
that I would not have been certain I would have found there, if 
I had ever been permitted to read it. What she has suffered ! 
The insults and tears she has endured and concealed! What 
has been observed by the court, is nothing to what she has been 
obliged to endure in private. Would you believe it? She feels 
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a sincere affection for her first rival.* The cruel haughtiness of 
the second, has inspired her with a kind of gratitude for the gen- 
tleness and humility of the woman who knew at least how to 
blush for her shame, and who never appeared before her save 
with eyes cast down, and as if imploring forgiveness. I was 
confounded to hear the queen speak of Mme, de Valliére as one 
speaks of a person to whom one feels bound by a common dis- 
grace. What does she lack, I thought, in what point does she 
fail, that she does not at least find people who seem to be in- 
terested in her sufferings,t this unhappy queen? Alas! she 
lacks that for the adornment of her virtue, which so many others 
use to adorn their vice; she lacks talent, wit,—and her very 
beauty, if she were beautiful, would only serve to render her 
want of it more conspicuous. It was not a wife like her, that 
the king should have had. Even when he loved her, (for he did 
love her,) he could not find her society agreeable. But what of 
that? Would he have been more constant to another? To re- 
turn. After I left her, and was being shown out by a concealed 
staircase—” 

«TI can imagine,” said Bourdaloue. “It is a complete ro- 
mance.” 

“ A complete romance, as you say; only much too historical. 
Here I found myself on this staircase, however, face to face with 
the king! By what accident was he passing there? Was he 
going to see the queen ? It is not probable; he does not often 


* Tt was a still sadder and stranger sight, when the poor queen, a short 
time afterwards, began to conciliate Mme. de Montespan, in order to ob- 
tain from her as a friend, the respect which she dared not exact as a queen. 
See in Mme. de Sévigné (June and July 1675) some curious details in re- 
gard to this singular connection. 

+ The preceding year, in order to diminish somewhat the scandal of the 
isolation in which she was left, the king had been obliged to double the 
number of her ladies of honor. (See de Sévigné; letters of Jan. 1674.) 
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go. Iam/’a good deal inclined to think that he knew he should 
meet me there. However this may be, he looked somewhat sur- 
prised. I do not know whether I looked so, but I certainly was, 
and very much.” 

“You came from the queen ?” the king said to me. 

“ She sent for me, sire.” 

“ And you did not tell me of it ?” 

“Would your majesty have thought of forbidding me to see 
the queen ?” 

He appeared a little embarrassed; “No,” he said; “but I 
ought to know all.” 

“ To have told you beforehand, sire, would only have been an 
additional insult to the queen—” 

“ An additional—” 

“ Does your Majesty believe that a woman easily loses the re- 
membrance of their number ?” 

“ Above all; when she is assisted to count them up—” 

“There was no need of that, Sire. Mme. de Montespan has 
spared her nothing that could most deeply engrave the remem- 
brance of her griefs upon her heart. Further, I am ready to re- 
peat to you all that she said to me ; and Ionly wish that youryour- 
self could have heard her. Perhaps you.would have allowed 
yourself to be touched, upon seeing so little bitterness in a heart 
which you could not blame for being full of it. The queen is 


still what she has always been towards you, gentle, loving, sub-. 


missive ; and her only revenge is to pray to God every day, 
far less for her own happiness, than for the happiness and sal- 
vation of her husband, and that you may have the strength—” 
“ Listen, Monsieur Bossuet. I have never had a doubt of the 
queen’s virtue.* Tf Mme. de Montespan has failed in respect to- 


* Louis XIV. regarded this fact with complacency. Hestrove to con- 
sider it and have it considered, as a sort of reparation of all his offeaces 
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wards her, she was wrong, very wrong. I shall give my orders 
about it; and be sure that in future—” 

I shuddered. In future! Do you understand? It was 
plainly informing me that the immorality was going to continue, 
—a little more decently,—but at any rate continue. That was 
not his thought at the moment, I know; but this word was none 
the less a fresh indication of the depth of the wound. 

“ That—that shall never happen again,” he resumed, coloring. 
“The queen ought to confess, in justice, that I have never in her 
presence said or done any thing that could wound her. But, to 
return to the affair of to-day ; the queen would certainly not wish 
me to submit to hear before her and the whole court censures 
which—In fact, for twelve hours I have been able to think of 
nothing but this sermon. The whole night—”’ 

“ Ah? interrupted Bourdaloue, “it is but just that I should 
not be the only one !” 

In short,” resumed Bossuet, “ he declared that he would not 
hear you, unless I would promise for you that your sermon should 
have—” 

“ And what did you promise ?” 

“Nothing. I told the king that I would not insult him by 
taking him at his word, and believing that he really was afraid 
to hear the truth.” ' 

“ But,” said Bourdaloue, visibly annoyed, “ why exact that he 
should submit to hear it publicly? If the end be attained, if 
he promise—” 

“Ah! but that is precisely what he does not do. What has 


towards the queen. This was the ground generally taken in speaking 
of him and his irregularities ; Massillon himself makes use of it in his 
funeral oration. “At least,” he said, “he never ceased to respect the 
virtue of Theresa.” Louis XIV, excelled, as we see, in facilitating the 
labor of his apologists. 


-< 
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he definitely promised to me? For I scarcely think that you 
will be any more disposed than I am to take this singular im fu- 
ture as a promise. No, no! Since I have had the courage to 


struggle against the king, I shall have the courage to struggle _ 


against you. I confess that I was not prepared for this latter 
combat; but no matter, I will not give it up. Then my best 
auxiliary against you will be yourself; you will understand, you 
feel already, I do not doubt, what cowardice in the eyes of God, 
in the eyes of men even, there would be in drawing back now. 
Will you trust me? Do not trouble yourself any more about 
any thing—” 

“ About any thing ?” 

“Yes, about any thing. Trust to me, and, when the moment 
arrives, enter the pulpit. Ifthe king be not there, not a word of 


reference to him; to strike at him behind his back would be un- | 


worthy of us, unworthy of religion. If he be there, as 1 hope 
he will be, go on your way. Say all that I heard you recite 
yesterday, and I will answer for it, that even if the first two 
or three phrases should shock the king, you will not arrive at 
the conclusion without his being much more inclined to humble 
himself than to be irritated.” 

* But—” 

~“ Adieu. They are waiting for me.” 

And Bossuet rejoined his friends, And as he passed near 
the Marquis, he said, “Was it not to-day that you were to 
write to Monsieur Arnauld 2” 


7 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


THE ROYAL CHAPEL OF VERSAILLES. 


Wuen Mme. de Caylus, by birth a Protestant, relates in her. 
Recollections, how Madame de Maintenon had her carried off 
and taken to Versailles, she says, “I cried a great deal at first ; 
but the next day I found the royal mass so beautiful that I no 
longer hesitated to become Catholic, upon condition that I should 
hear it every day.” 

The royal chapel of Versailles presented, in fact, a brilliant 
spectacle, particularly on the days of religious solemnities. The 
majesty of the cathedrals was not to be looked for there; the lo- 
cality did not admit of that ; in 1675, the present chapel was 
not yet built, and the former one was rather a vast saloon than 
a church. But the most curious and most dazzling object, that 
which scarcely allowed a stranger time to bend his attention 
upon the magnificence of the decorations and the service, was the 
crowd assembled within these walls; the almost fabulous assem- 
plage of all the great names, all the great fortunes, and all that 
was most illustrious in France. Among all these people, mingled 
and crowded in the king’s chapel, like the bourgeois of Paris in 
their parish churches,—there were very few who did not also pos- 
sess their chapel, their chaplain, and their chateau; few who 
could not have enthroned themselves somewhere, if they had 
chosen, like kings; few who were not or could not have been 
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the heroes of the solemn praises of some village Bourdaloue. 
But they willingly renounced all these parish church triumphs. 
They did not regret to exchange for some narrow and obscure 
lodging at the top of the palace, the vast saloons of the habita- 
tions of their fathers;* and their lordly velvet in a provincial 
church, did not appear to them of half the value of the untapes- 
tried end of a bench in the chapel of Versailles. 

Louis XIV. liked to see his chapel full. Without explaining 


to himself precisely why, a proud instinct made him attach so _ 


much the more value to the homage of his court, because this 
homage was here mingled and confounded with that rendered to 
God. One thing certain is, that the best part was not often 
given to God. These services were scarcely regarded as more 
than a ceremonial; and sincerely pious people did not hesitate 
to go afterwards somewhere else to perform their devotions again, 
just as one is sometimes very glad after a state dinner, to take 
his seat at a humbler board, where he can at least eat in peace 
and satisfy his appetite. The real centre of the chapel, the point 
whither all eyes, all thoughts were bent, was not the altar; it 
was the seat of the king. On sermon and communion days, the 
monarch’s place was so near the altar, that even with their eyes 
fixed upon him, people could seem to be attending a little to 


* And they sold them, if it was necessary. But they did still worse 
than sell them; they began not to understand that there could be any 
peculiar feeling in retaining them. See how Mme. de Sévigné ridicules 
(July 10, 1675) the family de Bellidre, because this old and noble family 
is unwilling to part with its ancestral residence. « They could never 
agree to sell it,” she says, “ because it is the paternal mansion, and the 
shoes of the old chancellor have touched its pavement. And on account 
of this old dotage, here they are lodged for twenty thousand frances of rent, 
—for four hundred thousand was offered them for it.- What a pity that 
Moliére is dead! He would make a good farce of it.” No, Madame la 
Marquise ; Moliére had too much heart to ridicule those, who doted enough 
still to value a little the old home of their fathers, 
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what was going on; when there was only a plain mass, as the 
king remained in his gallery, all eyes had to choose between the 
altar and him, and it was but in the most solemn ‘moments, that 
the officiating priest could hope to draw them towards himself.* 
Until the king’s arrival, there was moving about and conversa- 
tion ;+ a stranger would have fancied himself in a theatre before 
the rising of the curtain. At the instant when the guards took 
possession of the doors,—which fact announced that the king was 
going to appear,—an absolute silence established itself everywhere, 
to the remotest corners. It was not the king for whom they 
waited; it was as if God himself, until then absent from the 
chapel, had suddenly filled it with his presence and glory. 
There is a story told of the malice of the Duke de Brissac, major. 
of the guards, and the astonishment of the king one day, upon 
finding the chapel almost deserted. The duke had nothing to 
do but to withdraw the guards, and to say loud enough to be 
heard, that his majesty was not coming. 

It is true} it would probably not have been so if Bourdaloue 


* «This nation, moreover, has its king and its God. The great assem- 
ble every day in a certain temple. At the extremity of this temple, is an 
altar consecrated to their God, where a priest celebrates certain myste- 
ries, which they call holy, sacred, awe-inspiring. The nobles form a vast 
cirele around this altar, and remain standing with their backs turned to 
the priests and the mysteries, and their faces towards their king. It is 
easy to perceive a kind of worship in this usage, for the people appear to 
adore their prince, and the prince to adore God.”—La Bruyzre. 

+ eethe Abbé de Valbelle informed me, that after mass, his majesty 
smilingly presented his almoners with a printed document, which an un- 
known person had circulated at Saint Germain, and in which the nobility 
supplicate the king to reform the manners of his elergy,——who converse 
and talk aloud, and turn their backs to the altar, before his majesty’s ar- 
rival in the chapel,—and to command them to behave with at least the 
game reverence when only God is in the chapel, as when the king is there. 
This petition is very well drawnup. Thg bishops are furious at it,— 


Mur. ps Seviens. 19 Jan. 1674. 
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had been expected to preach that day. The crowd may then be 
imagined, when this attraction was added to that of seeing the 
king, and above all, of being seen by him. Upon these occasions 
the ushers were obliged to forbid the entrance of the chapel toa 
crowd of people who usually had a right to enter; the highest — 
nobility alone were admitted, and there was not even enough 
room for them. They took a great pleasure and a great pride 
in hearing at Versailles many a sermon which they had perhaps 
already heard at Paris. They exhausted themselves in guesses 
as to what the preacher was going to add, change or omit; and 
finally discovered a crowd of details which had at first appeared 
insignificant, to be of the greatest importance. Then they did 
-not always agree as to these details; some remembered them 
less distinctly than others ; some had heard them one way, Some 
another; and this caused a thousand discussions, a thousand lit- 
tle disputes, the settlement of which was necessarily adjourned 
until the moment when the orator in repeating his discourse, 
should prove one right and the other wrong, and often both 
wrong. It was still worse when the discourse was finished. 
Few works in our day make as much noise on their first appear- 
ance, as many a discourse of Bourdaloue was able to cause in a 
certain circle; and if sermons have retained, particularly in 
Protestant countries, the privilege of being the most fruitful sub- 
jects of conversation for many persons, we cannot be astonished 
that it was so at a period when polities, newspapers, and all their 
accompaniments, occupied searcely any place in the lives of indi- 
viduals and nations. That these conversations were, or are irre- 
proachable in regard to intention and manner, that their sole end 
is always to profit as much as possible by the sermon, which is 
their subject, is very dubious; but, however, it is always at least 
an index of a certain religious vitality, a certain interest for religion. ~ 
On the day when all that we have already related had taken 
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place, the chapel had never been more crowded, or to speak more 
correctly, never had such a number of persons found an entrance 
impossible. The ladies having filled all the places, generally re- 
served for the men, the latter were crowded in the doorways, the 
gratings, the outside galleries; everywhere as far as it could be 
hoped the voice of the preacher could be heard. In every corner 
there was a dazzling confusion of feathers, embroideries, and swords, 
for the men came to chapel in all the splendor of their usual cos- 
tumes. The women were forced by custom to simplify theirs, but 
they strove to find materials and fashions from which simplicity 
did not exclude magnificence, and many a dress for church, quite 
plain in appearance, had often cost much dearer than a ball-dress. 
For that matter, it is a pious fraud of which the tradition does 
not appear to have been lost. 

On this day, then, great was the commotion. A Good-Friday 
to be celebrated, a sermon to be heard from Bourdaloue, the whis- 
perings of the evening before, the grand news of the night, for it 
had not been an hour before everybody knew that the marquise 
had fled,—this was amply sufficient to pique curiosity, and to de- 
prive all other subjects of conversation of all interest. And yet 
subjects were not wanting. It was in the very hottest period 
of the intrigues relative to the distribution of ranks in the army 
which was about to unite, (for the last time, alas!) under the 
command of Turenne; and this latter, in concert with the Prince 
de Condé, had put himself openly at the head of a sort of plot 
to overthrow Louvois. There had been nothing talked of since the 
beginning of the week, but certain apologies to which the king 
was said to have forced the proud minister to abase himself, be- 
fore the marshal.—But this was a very small thing compared 
with the news of the day. , 

Add to this, that the king had not been seen all the morning. 
His levee had only lasted a few minutes. The courtiers had 

25 
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scarcely entered his chamber, when the usher pronounced the 
“ Pass on, gentlemen !” which signified that his Majesty wished 
to be alone. On one of the days of public dinners, (grand cou- 


vert) Louis XIV. would probably not have recoiled from the ~ 


annoyance of eating in public ; but these never took place during 
holy week, and, alone in his chamber, he had scarcely touched 
the three dishes of vegetables, which were brought him as his 
whole dinner the Friday and Saturday before Easter. The rumor 
began to be rife, that he was going to remain shut up until even- 
ing. The people who asserted this, knew nothing more of the 
matter in reality, that those to whom they mysteriously went to 
communicate it. But it was with this, as with almost all rumors, 
—namely, one person had said perhaps, a second, probably, and 
a third, certainly. ; ™ 

They came, however, very near having guessed rightly. The 
hour was about to strike, and the guards had not come. The 
hour struck,—nothing yet. The newsmongers triumphed.—It is 

_8o delightful to see that happen which one has predicted, even 
if it be a misfortune! 

The priests were at the altar; the queen in her gallery ; Bos- 
suet, in that of his pupil. The poor dauphin did not seem to 
understand much in regard to all this commotion, and his pre- 
ceptor seemed not at all inclined to explain to him its cause. 

That which was considered the most astonishing was not that 
the king did not come, but that he had not sent word. In the 
smallest as in the greatest things, he was never seen to be unde- 
cided ; he never made his appearance where he was not expected ; 
and never failed to come where he was expected. Thus every 
second, every minute added to the general anxiety, and although 
there wag some little constraint for the sake of the queen and the 
dauphin, it was enough to cast one glance over the assemblage 
to perceive all the signs of the most intense expectation, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE STRUGGLES OF BOURDALOUE, AND THE VACILLATION OF THE KING. 


Ler us quit the chapel for a moment, and see what was pass- 
ing elsewhere. 

In the sacristy a man was walking up and down. From time 
to time he approached the door, listened a moment, and then re- 
commenced his walk. He had an extremely agitated air. His 
breathing was rapid and violent ; his white surplice was throbbing 
above his heart. But as the hour advanced, and the dull mur- 
murs of the chapel continued to prove that the king was not 
there, a ray of joy seemed to pierce through the sombre glance 
of his eye. 

In the cabinet of the king a man was also walking; it was 
the king himself. He was not alone. If it had not been for 
that, the yuestion would have been decided long before, and he 
would have sent orders to the chapel that he was not to be waited 
for. It had only depended upon himself to send these orders in 
the morning ; and nevertheless, although quite decided, he had 
been in no haste to do it. Besides, having too much the feeling 
of his own independence to fear that his will might appear less 
firm, because he delayed to express it, he had not felt at his 
ease; he had recoiled. ‘Without distinctly recalling the words 
of Bossuet, for he had scarcely listened to him, he thought of 
them in spite of himself; and although this was not sufficient to 
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make him change his mind, it was enough to deprive him of a 
little of his habitual assurance,—of that faith in himself and his 
own actions which ordinarily did not permit him even to suspect 
that he deceived himself, or did wrong. This novel disposition 
of mind had not escaped Bossuet.in his last interview with the 
king, and on this account, encouraged to attempt a last effort, he 
had sent the Duke of Montausier to him. 

But why not go himself? It was now neither indolence nor 
fear. Difficult as had been the struggle the day before, to be 
frank and bold with the king, it was now just as easy,—the battle 
once commenced,—to remain frank, and to become bolder and 
bolder. But he feared that his influence upon the king might _ 
already be weakened by the continued friction of these interviews, 
following one another so closely, and the duke had willingly ac- 
cepted the mission, making him however promise to intervene 
anew, if circumstances should require it. é 

We will not attempt to describe his uneasiness, his anguish. 
His visit of the day before to Mme. de Montespan had made al- 
most as much noise as the departure of the latter ; in the opinion 
of the court, the two events were much more closely connected 
than was really the case. To the ordinary respect which all felt 
for his merit and rank, was now accordingly added all the con- 
sideration which courtiers cannot fail to have for whoever is 
powerful, or seems to be so. To have caused the exile of Mme. 
de Montespan! If he had been a nobody, this alone would have 
made him a great personage. From the corner of his gallery, he 
saw all eyes turned upon him; all the curiosity excited by the 
events of the day, and the absence of the king, was transferred 
tohim. He affected to talk with the dauphin ; but some sec- 
onds after the hour had struck, the movement of heads towards 
his gallery became so universal and distinct, that he could not 
avoid raising his eyes. He encountered those of the queen, 
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"She looked at him with a supplicating air, as if to recall to him 


his promises of the morning. It was too much; he went out. 

The Duke de Montausier had been very near arriving too late. 
He had found the king coming out of his cabinet to tell his suite 
to go without him. 

“ You are not at chapel ?” the king asked, upon seeing him. 

“TJ came from there, Sire. We only await your Majesty.” 

The king was silent, and re-entered his cabinet. 

We have already seen what an influence the old duke exer- 
cised over Louis XIV. Bossuet did this also, doubtless, but by his 
arguments; it was enough for Montausier to make his appearance. 

He followed the king, and waited. There was a long silence, 

“ But it is an actual persecution !” cried the king at length. 
“Do they come to look for you, if you happen to choose to stay 
away from mass ?—” 

“T never choose to stay away, Sire, except when I am ill. 
Then your Majesty knows that there are certain points in which 
a king is less free than the lowest of his subjects—” 

“ Ah!” said the king, “there has been pains enough taken 
to remind me of it for the last two days. I thought it was fin- 
ished. It seems to me I have done enough—” 

“You have done nothing, if you do not finish, A Good 
Friday,—two days before Easter! I do not believe that a king 
of France has ever failed—” 

“ No king of France has ever found himself in my present po- 


| 


sition.” 

«“ So much the more reason for you to seek from God the peace 
which you do not find among men. The chapel—” 

« What should I do there? My mind would be elsewhere. 
The service would only fatigue me; the sermon—” 

He stopped. “ Well! the sermon ?” said the inexorable Mon- 
tausier. 

25* 
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“The sermon? Don’t speak to me of it again. I have been 
very indulgent to allow so much to be said to me of it—” 

“ Listen, Sire. It is very easy not to speak to you of it any 
more; but it is no longer in any one’s power to prevent all the 
court, all France from talking of it. Come and hear it, and 
soon nothing more will be said of it; stay here, and it will soon 
be the talk of all Europe. ‘ He was afraid, they will say—” 

The king made a movement. 

“Yes, afraid,” resumed the duke; “ will it be a falsehood ? 
But what am I saying to you! Chase away these miserable con- 
siderations of pride. Come, because it is your duty ; come, be- 
cause God and the world have an equal right to exactit. Come. 
Ah! Sire, will you be deaf to the voice of an old servant? It is 
the first favor he has ever asked from you; it will be the last, 
please God. But come,—the hour is anon, past. In the name 
of your salvation, your glory, come—” 

And he was very near taking the king by the arm. That 
would have been going too far. The king followed him, fascina- 
ted ;—slowly, it is true, and with a still visible reluctance. 

* Come ;” he said, once more ; and he opened the door—Bos- 
suet was the other side of it. 

“ You have been there !” said the king, stupefied. 

“ No, sire, I have just come. They were just about to an- 
nounce me.” 

“ Let his Majesty pass !—Aside !” cried the duke. 

And the king passed out in silence. 


ies — 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


BOURDALOUE’S SERMON. 


His guards only arrived at the same moment with himself. 
Nothing having announced his coming, the sensation it caused 
was so much the greater. He was pale; and it was remarked, 
that instead of casting around the assembly his accustomed slow 
and scrutinizing glance, he seemed in haste to bury himself in 
his arm-chair. 

In spite of the silence established in the chapel by his presence, 
it was still easy to perceive something unusual in all looks, and 
that indescribable something in all attitudes which betrays agi- 
tation beneath immovability, and noise beneath stillness. The ser- 


‘vice commenced. Never was an assembly more devout in appear- 
ance, less so in reality ; never had the lugubrious chants of Good- 


Friday appeared to make so much impression, and never had 
they in reality made less. At the most they contributed to 
keep alive in all hearts that internal tremor which seizes one at 
the approach of a great event, or at the theatre, upon the ap- 
proach of the dénouement. 

This dénouement was the sermon. 

But what did any one know of this? Who had said that 
this would not be an ordinary sermon, and that the king would 
not be free to go away just as he had come? Who had told 
this? Nobody. They had thought the king would not come ; 
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and we know how near they were being right, they guessed that 
the sermon contained a storm, and we have seen whether they 
were mistaken. By dint of studying the variations of the royal 


atmosphere, the courtiers had become surprisingly expert in seiz- 


ing and interpreting them,—like those old seamen of whom one 
might almost say, that they do not feel, but see the wind. And 
then, on this occasion they had not been reduced to reason from 
mere shadows. We have seen that all the court knew of Bos- 


suet’s nocturnal visit to Bourdaloue. The king's reluctance to ~~ 


come to chapel, his lateness, his manner,—all this did not seem 
to them sufficiently explained by the absence of Mme. de Mon- 
tespan. In short, Bourdaloue had not yet ascended the pulpit, 
before everybody was certain that he was going to strike a great 
blow ; if some had doubted it before he made his appearance; his 
agitation, his paleness, could no longer leave them in doubt. 

It was not that he was still afraid. So long as.the uncertainty 
had remained, and he had been obliged to struggle against the 
unfortunate desire,—entirely mechanical,—not to be obliged to 
preach before the king,—he had suffered horribly; the king once 
arrived, he felt himself quite another person Who has not felt 
this? When the danger is uncertain, the bravest are uneasy ; if 
it is there,—visible, palpable, and all escape is impossible, the 


most timid will become bold. And besides, this word timid did - 


not apply to Bourdaloue ; it had required a peculiar combination 
of circumstances to throw him into the distress in which we have 
seen him. . 

But he seemed destined to experience on this day all the pos- 
sible alternations of weakness and strength, courage and_hesita- 
tion, Although accustomed to command an audience eight or 
ten times as numerous, he found himself at this moment the 
object of too lively, too piercing an attention, not to be confound- 
ed by it. If he had suspected nothing, perhaps he would have 
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perceived nothing, or would have attributed this to an increased 
interest in himself, in his discourse; but how could he deceive 
himself? He could not even take upon him to have recourse to 
the method which he ordinarily used with success against the 
treacheries of his memory,—that of closing his eyes. In spite 
of himself, he sought to read in those of the king the effect of 
his slightest words, and as the king on his side only listened. with’ 
uneasiness and distrust, it was impossible that a little of this agi- 
tation should not pierce through the usual impassability of his 
features. It was a curious sight to observe these two men, both 
so skilful in impressing others, thus mutually impressing and fas- 
cinating each other. 

The king was very nearly vanquished. 

Bourdaloue was still in his exordium, when a desperate temp- 
tation, a bewildering idea took possession of his mind. Here he 
is in the pulpit; he has no ‘more counsels or orders to receive ; 
he is his own master. What is to hinder him from not deliver- 
ing this horrible peroration, the cause of all his distraction! He 
will not take up his former one again, oh no ! That is decidedly 
too inadmissible, and more so at this time than ever. “ I have 
reason for consolation” —for shame! Never, no, never will he 
say to the king any thing like that or approaching it. He will 
not recite that then, it is settled. He will be able to find a few 
words to replace it; he will improvise, if he must ; he will finish 
as he best can,—and everybody will be satisfied. 

And every time that he arrived at this conclusion he seemed 
to hear sounding from the depths of his heart these words of 
Claude ; “Except God !” 

“ Yes,” he thought, “ except God,—and Bossuet, and Montau- 
sier, and the queen, and my conscience,—and some from piety, 
and some from curiosity,—and the king himself,—the king.— 
Ashamed of having trembled, he will console himself only by 
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despising him who made him tremble—for nothing—and whe 
did not dare to go on—” 

And the sermon went on its way; and all this was whirling 
through the head of the orator ; and the nearer the moment drew 
. When he would be forced to decide, the more terrified he was 
not to know which side to take. Twenty times he was on the 
point of losing the thread of his discourse ; twenty times he 
would have lost it had his memory been less tenacious ; if like 
a circus rider standing upon a galloping horse, the very rapid- 
ity of his course had not tended to preserve his equilibrium. 
But at the least shock, the least phrase omitted or changed, 
all would have been broken, upset, lost. He felt this, and it gave 
only the more vehemence to his utterance. Never had he been 
in reality so absent in mind, never in appearance so devout. 
In the arts, a power once discovered, you may apply it to every- 
thing ; in eloquence, once agitated, All your words receive from 
this fact a new life, even when the subject of which you speak 
has nothing, or scarcely anything in common with the primitive 
cause of this agitation. Agitated, alarmed, so long as emotion 
and terror do not go so far as to seal your lips, you are eloquent. 

And thus, he was most eloquent. Since the close of the exor- 
dium the greater part of the hearers were his own; but he was 
still making vain efforts to be theirs. The events of the day,— 
the preoccupations of the next day,—the sublime thought of the 
Passion, began to absorb all, and he, who knew so well how to 
discover all the miseries in the obscurest folds of these hearts 
which opened at his voice-—he allowed these miseries to fill and 
to gnaw his own. Oh! for a moment of solitude! For a cor- 
ner to pray in! to place this insupportable burden at the foot of 
the cross! But no, he must go on; he must drag it to the 
end. He isin the middle of his discourse. He draws near the 
clv2,—and he does not yet know what he shall do. Another 
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page, and hesitation will no longer be possible. Another phrase 
only,—two more words. His head grows dizzy, his knees totter 
beneath him. He dashes on blindly ; with a concentrated vio- 
lence he lets go the first words which come into his mouth. All 
is lost! Itis not the peroration of Claude; it is his own; the | 
one over which he has groaned; the one which he wished. to 
efface with his tears and his blood. It is as if the devil had 
whispered it in his ear. | 

But suddenly he stops, and grows pale. As he turned his 
head, in order at least to spare himself the shame of pronouncing 
before the king’s very face, these praises which seem like burn- 

ing coals upon his lips;—what does he see there, in that corner ? 
A grave, motionless, majestic countenance, which is distinetly 
defined against the long folds of a black mantle. 

It is he,—the Protestant! It is Claude! 

Bourdaloue is annihilated. He slowly bows his head; he 
clasps his hands. 

But oh wonder! he rises again.—The fire of his eyes breaks 
forth again; his head is upright and steady ; his voice vibrates. 
—lIt is your turn, Louis le Grand !— 

No one save Claude, had perceived the motive of the inter- 
ruption, no one imagined it to be anything else but an ora- 
torical ruse; but the movement had been too natural, too true, 
too terrible, not to have a prodigious effect. The orator had 
perceived, as by the ray of a flash of lightning, all the advan- 
tage he was going to derive from it. _ 

“ T have, nevertheless, reason to console myself—” It was at 
these words that Bourdaloue had perceived Claude, and that 
he had risen to fall no more. 

“To console myself,” he repeated, slowly. “Ah my breth- 
ren, what was I about to say! Is it at this hour, when the 
cross is being erected, that I can have the courage to praise? 
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Does not this blood, which is about to flow for all men, ery 
out to me that all are sinners? And shall I dare, I,to make one 
exception! No, sire, no! I will not set you apart; I would 
not wish that your diadem should prevent your receiving to- 
day upon your brow, like the humblest of your subjects,— 
some drops of the blood which purifies and saves !—” 

The way was open; he had now but to go on. And not only 
had the orator decided to omit nothing, but further,—sure hence- 


forth of himself and his courage, he was in no haste to reach ~ 


the pages of Claude. It was with a kind of pride and pleasure, 
that he dwelt upon the idea by which he had begun to approach 
them. 

“ Wo!” he continued, “ wo to him who should keep out of 
this multitude for which Jesus died! Wo to the king who 
should imagine that there are two roads to heaven, one for 
himself, and one for his people—Or rather yes, yes, there are 
two.—But the narrowest, the most rugged, the one in which 
aid and pity is the most needed, is that in which walk those 
men who are surrounded with so many dangers, so many temp- 
tations. It is yours, oh kings, oh ye gods of the earth !” 

And Bourdaloue then went on to the illusions under which a 
king labors, as to the nature and extent of his vices. He wheeled 
around his prey; the circle grew smaller and smaller; it was 
solemn,—terrible-—There was many an old soldier present, whose 
heart had never before throbbed so quickly. 

At last Bourdaloue gave place to Claude. The lion ceased to 
turn, and walked straight up to the enemy. At the first words 
of this fresh passage, which, although admirably brought in, yet 
contrasted somewhat with the preceding phrases,—an impercep- 
tible shudder ran through the assembly. Happily, the king east 
down his eyes, which somewhat relieved the agonies of those 
present. If he had but frowned, they would have wished the 
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earth to swallow them, and we will not answer for what the ora- 
tor himself would have said or done. But the king did not 
move. After having cast down his eyes, he also bent down his 
head. 

It was because once caught in the double net of religion and 
eloquence, he felt that debate was not longer possible. People 
of his temper do nothing by halves. That subjugation which had 
so long taken place to the impure despotism of a mistress, was 
in this moment transferred to the sacred despotism of faith, 
morals, and genius. Besides, in lending his weapons to Bour- 
daloue, Claude had been careful not to mingle with them any of 
those irritating darts which annoy rather than lll, and which 
by exasperating the enemy, only restore him all his power. He 
knew that a word, a single word, is enough to destroy the effect 
of twenty reasons. A combat of pin-pricks would have appeared 
to him unworthy of the pulpit, and imprudent, above all, with a 
man like the king. Blows from a heavy club alone would an- 
swer. . 
If the chapel had been peopled with statues, the silence could 
not have been more profound, nor the immovability more perfect. 
* From time to time a sound was audible, like that of a stifled 
sob ; it appeared to proceed from the seats of the queen.—But 
who would have dared to raise his head, or turn it to see if it 
was her ?—It was the queen in fact. Her tearful eyes, wandered 
from the king to Bourdaloue, from Bourdaloue to Bossuet. The 
latter might have seen her, but he did not, his eyes, his soul were 

elsewhere. He had scarcely seen her when he re-entered the 
chapel, and taken the place from which her supplicating look had 
driven him before. It was only at the close that their eyes met, 
and that he read in those of the queen, a gratitude, of which, in 
fact, he deserved the greater part. 

Bourdaloue saw nothing, heard nothing. His eager eyes never 
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quitted the king;—he held him with his glance, as with his 
words and gestures. There-was no longer the slightest trace of 
indecision, of terror. He dashed headlong into passages which 


he had most dreaded beforehand ; he pronounced with a vigorous — 


assurance, those words which he had trembled at in reading ; 
and like a soldier, intoxicated with noise and powder, he rejoiced 
in his triumph, and thirsted for warfare and victory. And now 
Louis, frown if thou wilt; raise thyself;—raise thine eyes—— 


What is that to him? He knows, he feels that he has that which ~ 


will make thee lower them again. 

But the more complete the victory appeared, the more towards 
the close, he felt another uneasiness increase. This discourse of 
which the triumph is no longer doubtful,—he is not really the 
author of it, since the principal passage in it is not his own; 
and commendations will be showered upon him.—He cannot ac- 
cept them. Did his conscience permit him, Claude is there. 
Refuse them? But how? By naming the author? © That would 


be almost a scandal. Without naming him? People would . 


lose themselves in conjectures, and the sermon itself would be 
forgotten for the mystery connected with it. 
The end of the sermon came before he had decided. 


hee 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SERMON IS AT LENGTH OVER. 


Twenty minutes after, the services were over. They had been 
shortened as much as possible. The grand almoner, the Cardi- 
nal de Bouillon, was not a little in haste to escape from the con- 
straint and emotions of such a scene. 

The king frequently stopped, as he left the chapel, in a little 
saloon contiguous, which was for this reason commonly called 
the king’s sacristy. Few persons took the liberty of following 
him here; it was’a sort of familiar reunion, which, indeed, never 
lasted more than a quarter.of an hour at most. On sermon 
days, the discourse which had just been pronounced, generally 
formed the subject of conversation. 

It was not so on this day, as may well be imagined. If the 
king appeared very little disposed to speak of what he had just 
heard, the people of his suite were still less disposed to ask him 
what he thought of it. They were even considerably embarrassed 
as to how they should act. If they remained silent, it would be 
as much as to say to the king that they had seen all, understood 
all. It was better to speak; but what should they say? The 
Duke de la Feuillade made an effort, and with the courage of 
desperation said :— 

«“ How excessively warm! (two months earlier he would have 
said, how excessively cold!) Would one think that we are only 


in the beginning of April ?” 
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No answer. 

“Tt is not so warm here,” he added judiciously. “But in the 
chapel the crowd—” 

“ What hour is it?” asked the king. 

“The hour that pleases your Majesty.”* 

The poor duke had not his equal for insipid and mean adula- 
tion. But this time he had his trouble for his pains. The king 
drew out his watch, casting at him a look of contempt. Deci- 
dedly the sermon was taking effect. But where? On the sur- 
face or in his heart? God alone could know this as yet. 

There was a silence. . 

“Ts he still there?” asked the king, a moment after. 

“ Father Bourdaloue, sire ?” 

“Yes. Bring him to me.” 

There was a crowd in the sacristy. Bourdaloue would wil- 
lingly have escaped, but this was the usage. Louis XIV. being 
accustomed to compliment his preachers when they had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves, the courtiers were always in haste 
to do the same, even before him. Besides, any preacher liked by 
the king, stood a chance of being his confessor some day, and 
there was not a duke or peer so wrapped up in his own great- 
ness, that he was not enchanted to get into the good graces of a 
future confessor of the king. 

The Marquis de Fénélon had already addressed to the preach- 
er, not his compliments, for he said that compliments were only 
for lawyers and actors, but his congratulations upon his courage, 
and thanks for the good which he had done. Bourdaloue re- 
ceived them with a constrained and embarrassed air; and when 
Bossuet also approached, not without difficulty on account of the 
crowd, he said in a low voice, extending his hand to Bossuet: 

“T have something to say to you, gentlemen. Leave me, I 


* Historical, “The earthquake which the king felt at Marly,” says 
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conjure you ; leave me—these felicitations distress me. As soon 
as we are out of this—” 

They looked at him with astonishment. It was at this mo- 
ment that he was summoned in the king’s name. Claude had 
remained to examine the splendors of this place, which it was 
little probable he would ever revisit. While crossing the chapel, 
Bourdaloue perceived him, and seemed at first to wish to avoid 
him. He hastened his pace, then slackened it; at length going 
straight up to him, he said : 

“ Come, come !” 

Claude was standing before a painting, and as he turned around 
in amazement, Bourdaloue repeated : 

“Come, I tell you, come—do not keep me, the king is waiting. 
Place yourself there.” It was at the door of the king’s sacristy. 

In the meantime, Bossuet and Monsieur de Fénélon had fol- 
lowed Bourdaloue. Already much surprised to see the minister 
in the chapel, they were naturally still more so, at what their 
friend had said to him, and above all, at the peculiar manner in 
which he had summoned him. 

“ What is it?” they asked Claude. 

“ But, gentlemen, it is rather for me to ask; I do not know.” 

“Ts it that Father Boudaloue wished to present you to the king ?” 

“To the king! Me? Is the king there?” 

“ Did you not know it ?” 

“No, not at all. Present me to the king! to the king!” 

He fell from the clouds, but he began to guess. 

“Well, my father,” the king had said to Bourdaloue, in a 
much more easy tone than one would have expected to hear al- 
ready, “you ought. to be satisfied, it seems to me. Mme. de 
Montespan is at Clagny—” 

Dangeau somewhere. Precisely as if the king had been the only one to 


feel it, or as if the earthquake had been performed in his honor. 
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“Yes, sire. But God would be still better satisfied if Clagny — 


were seventy leagues from Versailles.”* 

“What! you distrust me still ?—” 

What should he answer? Happily the king did not allow 
him time. "om 

“T thank you for your sermon,” he resumed. 

Under this apparent sincerity which he himself perhaps be 
lieved sincere, it was the old man which returned. The real 


subject of his satisfaction was not that the sermon had been good - 


or powerful ; it was, alas! that it was finished, and that the trial 
was over. 

And as Bourdaloue bowed with a somewhat incredulous air ; 
—“yes,” continued the king, “yes——I thank you. I never 
heard any thing so—so— Never— The close particularly—” 

Bourdaloue started. 

“But calm yourself,” resumed the king, who began to remark 
his agitation, and grew firmer in consequence. “Do I look 
displeased ?” 

And he did not look so, in fact. 

“Tt was your duty—you have fulfilled it. But what a dis- 
course ! what eloquence !|—” 

A fresh movement ; fresh praises. The king had evidently 
resumed the upper hand. He was enchanted to spend all the 
emotion which the sermon had caused him in praising the style, 
—in order not to be obliged to speak again of the subject; and 


he took, or feigned to take every movement of Bourdaloue for ~ 


modesty, and only praised him the more. 
“You must give it to me,” he said at length; “you must give 
me this peroration. I wish to read it again. I wish—” 
“ Sire—” 
“ You would refuse !—But I do not see—” _ 
* Historical. 
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“ This portion of the sermon—” 

“Well? 

“Ts not by me.” 

“ And by whom, then ? 

Bourdaloue went quickly to the door—Come,” he said. 
“ Come—” 

“ How!” cried the king, on perceiving Bossuet; “it was by 
Monsieur de Condom !—” 

“No, sire, by Monsieur Claude. And I have the honor to 
present him to you.” 


Ten years afterwards, Louis XIV. sent Claude a purse of an 
hundred louis, and one of his valets-de-chambre to serve him. 
It is true that it was the next day after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and that Claude was quitting France never to 


return. 
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TWO EVENINGS 


AT THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. 
MARCH 1644. 


Ir is said that a young abbé who promised to be a great 
preacher, was introduced at the hotel de Rambouillet by the 
Marquis de Feuquiéres. It was proposed to him to extemporize 
a sermon on a text chosen at hazard. He accepted; but the 
evening being too far advanced, the thing was put off till the 
next day. At this point we commence the relation of the fol- 
lowing occurrences.* 

* Although this narrative, published in 1839, has been reprinted by 
a number of journals, the author thought that the readers of “ The 
Preacher and the King,” would perhaps be glad to find it here, 1644 


should precede 1675, but as the two works are entirely distinct, there 
was no impropriety in placing the most important first.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


BOSSUET. 


An hour afterwards our young man had returned to the Col- 
lege of Navarre, and was walking up and down his cell with 
long strides. A half extinguished lamp cast its vacillating rays 
upon three chairs, a bed, and a table, all of them covered with 
books and papers. An icy wind poured down the chimney and 
through the window ; the ashes from the hearth flew about the 
chamber ; the papers fluttered about; the leaves of the open 
books seemed turned over by invisible fingers. But nevertheless, 
he dreamed neither of closing his window, nor reviving his fire. 
There are moments when man the animal, no longer exists. 
‘The soul disencumbers itself of that narrow seam* which unites 
it with the body, and communicates, so to speak, to this dull 
companion of its captivity all its lightness, all its invulnerability. 

After a long silence ; “ Why is not to-morrow here !” he cried, 
stamping his foot. “Still twenty mortal hours! The idiots ! 
‘ It is late? they said. To deprive me of such a triumph !—” 

He bit his lips at this word, and turned around quickly, as if 
to assure himself that no one had heard him; then in a lower 
voice repeated, “ Well, yes,—triumph. Why not? Inasudden 
effort, am I not always sure of myself? Have I not made the 
trial twenty times? I should have succeeded—all would now 
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be finished—but to-morrow—to-morrow! To-morrow I shall 
have had time to measure the danger ; to-morrow I shall trem- 
ble,—to-morrow I shall stammer—” 

And he seated himself with .a shudder, and with a look of an- 
guish he scanned this interminable day, which he would have 
wished to annihilate at the price of a year of his life; and his 
imagination retraced all the scenes of the evening,—the saloon 


with its thousand lights,—its crowd of noble ladies, and great = 


lords, and beaux esprits. He pictured to himself all these eyes 
fixed upon him, all these countenances ready, at the least_ blun- 
der, to break into a malicious and discouraging smile ; all these 
authors disposed to criticize him if he succeeded, to oyerwhelm 
him if he failed. In vain he endeavored to remind himself with 
with what benevolence he had been received, with what interest 
his talents had been spoken of; in vain he sought in his mem- 
ory for the compliments full of sincerity and indulgence which 
so many great people had addressed to him,—particularly the 
Prince de Condé,* as well as Monsieur de Montausier, future 
son-in-law of Mme. de Rambouillet, and director of these soirées of 
which the beautiful Julie was the soul. It was in vain; he al- 
ways found himself followed by two things equally calculated to 
torture him; on the one hand the dread of a failure; on the 
other the ontkcabietin’ inspiration which he trembled to feel grow 
calmer, ‘ 

He was, in fact, possessed of an ardent desire, or rather let us 
say, with an insatiable need of success and glory. A crowd of 
little triumphs had signalized his earliest studies. At the college 
of Dijon, his native place, all the prizes had been his; in the 
college of Navarre at Paris, he had just sustained, at the age of 
Seventeen years, a philosophico-theological thésis, of which the 
whole city had talked ; the famous Doctor Nicholas Cornet was 


* The great Condé, then Duke d’Enghien, 
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proud to count him among his disciples, and had perhaps allowed 
this to be too evident. Thus, dreams of greatness and fortune 
pursued him in all his labors, and even into the most insignificant 
actions of his life. Never, for instance, had he been seen to min- 
gle in the sports of his companions, scarcely ever was he seen to 
laugh.—Student, he was a philosopher; sub-deacon, he was a 
prelate ; but he was already one of the small number of men who 
are able to gain pardon for not acting like others. 

Do not imagine, however, that the worship of fame was his 
only religion, and that in embracing the ecclesiastical state, he had, 
like so many others, only dreamed of the dignities and revenues 
of the church. He possessed piety, and even a great deal of 
piety. While dreaming of a bishopric, of the Roman purple, of 
the tiara perhaps,—he labored to become a good pastor. But 
he closely associated his own triumphs with those of the Church ; 
he found himself before the very altar, imploring God, as if by 
instinct, to give him the courage and power to command his age ; 
he wished, like St. Bernard in his time, to be the oracle of the 
church, and the light of the papal power. It was with a pro- 
found conviction that he devoted his genius to the service of 
Catholicism. But, once launched into controversy, the cause of 
the church became a little too much his cause, and he claimed 
in advance, a great part of the victories which he hoped to make 
it achieve. It may be judged, after this, what would be his agita- 
tion and anguish in the situation in which we have just described 
him. He saw before him an opportunity of gathering more laurels 
perhaps, than in ten years of the seminary or of priesthood. 

Midnight was about to sound, when a gust of wind completed 
the extinguishing of his lamp. The darkness withdrew him 
from his reverie ; he perceived that he was cold; and as if his 
body had waited for the permission of his mind, before it yielded 
his limbs began to tremble, his teeth to chatter, and 
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the window resisted his benumbed hands for a long time.—He 
went to bed. His body frozen, his head on fire, he sought sleep 
for a long time, and found only that feverish drowsiness, more 
tormenting even than sleeplessness. His ears were filled with 
strange noises. Sometimes the whispers of the saloon at Ram- 
bouillet ; then an endless series of barbarous syllogisms, sad re- 
mains of Master Cornet’s lessons; sometimes the organ, some- 


times the bell of Nédtre Dame; then the chapel of the Louvre, 


the king, the court, the coveted pulpit, and a sermon to be de- 
livered, of which he could not remember a single word; then 
Notre Dame again; mysterious chants, clouds of incense, a pon- 
tifical high mass,—and the poor abbé saw himself, at the right 
of the altar, the mitre on his head, and the crosier in his hand, 
under the crimson canopy of the archbishop. 

Two of his friends ran in to him; hearing him move, they 
feared he was ill. They woke him, not without difficulty. 
Somewhat ,confused, he assured them that he was well, and 
thanked them for their care: “ It is only a bad dream,” he said, 
forcing a smile; but for fear of renewing the same scene, he 
rose, and went to reading some chapters of the Sacred Scriptures, 
Alas! these inspired pages, usually so efficacious in calming the 
inquietudes of life, only increased his at this moment. Each 
verse that he read, he imagined as his text for the next day, and 
began to meditate upon it, not as a Christian, seeking nourish- 
ment for his soul, but as a preacher looking out for his points 
and ideas, Therefore he soon shut the book, and falling on his 
knees, he besought the Ruler of hearts to send down into his, 
more calm and humility. But it was in vain that he struggled 
to ask nothing more; another wish filled his soul; another word 
hovered upon his lips, and after having repulsed it for a long time, 
he cried with violence, “My God! my God! grant that I may 
succeed |” ° 
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Let us now transfer ourselves to the cabinet of Monseigneur 


' Pierre de Gondi, Archbishop of Paris. Seated before a good fire, 


with his breviary in his hand, the old man was conversing with 
one of his secretaries. “Apropos,” he said, after a pause. “ Has 
this young abbé been summoned ?” 

“ Yes, Monseigneur, he is coming.” “Good. I have for a 
long time wished to see if he is equal to all that is said of him. 
But I was waiting for an opportunity ; I did not wish him to be- 
lieve that I sent for him from curiosity. They say he has more 
need of humility than encouragement. We shall see. Go and 
say that he is to come in as soon as he arrives—” 

The secretary went out, and the archbishop took from one of 
the shelves of his library three or four thick books, which he be- 
gan to turn over. To judge from the dust which covered them, 
you would not have been able to doubt a moment, that it had 
been many a long year since Monseigneur had disturbed their re- 
pose. When the door was opened, he put them precipitately 
into their places, and took his seat again in his arm-chair. 

Upon the reception of the archbishop’s message, our subdeacon 
had not doubted that it had something to do with his purposed 
extemporization. A new torment. What did Monseigneur 
want? To permit or forbid it? To encourage or condemn ? 
He exhausted himself in conjectures. And, besides, he did not 
himself know what to desire or fear. Sometimes trembling lest 
he should fail, he wished that a formal interdict would arrive, 
closing the lists, and honorably terminating his anguish; some- 
times, become himself again and feeling all his courage revive, 
it was with grief and despair that he apprehended this same 
prohibition. “ He would not have sent for me,” he thought to 
himself, “ to give me an authorization for which I did not ask, 
he would be contented with letting me go on.” And with diffi- 
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culty he repressed a burning tear. When he was conducted into 
the presence of the archbishop, he scarcely breathed. 

“ Welcome, sir,” said the prelate; and he made a sign to him 
totake a seat. Then, without looking at him, and stopping after 
each part of his sentence; “I learn that to-day—at Mme. de 
Rambouillet’s—you are to extemporize asermon. I confess that 
the thing appeared tome—singular. I do not exactly wish—to 
oppose it—” : zt 

An enormous weight was removed from the young man’s heart. 

“ But,” resumed M. de Gondi, “ have you well considered what 
you are going to do? A sermon in a saloon! A sermon in 
place of the sonnets and madrigals which abound every evening 
at the hotel de Rambouillet! You risk scandalizing one party 
and making the others laugh at your expense, and, what is worse, 
at the expense of religion—” 

“ Monseigneur—” 

“Yes; I understand; you are going to tell me that it was not 
you who proposed it. I believe you; but—you are not sorry 
that it has been proposed.” 

The young man blushed. 

“We will leave the question of humility,” continued the arch- 
bishop ; “it is a matter entirely between yourself and your con- 
science. To return to what I was saying; this is a thing so un- 
heard of, that if you fail, you will never be pardoned for having 
attempted it. ‘There are a great many verses of mediocrity re- 
cited at Mme. de Rambouillet’s, which are, nevertheless, not ill 
received, but as to your sermon, there is no medium; if it is not 
a triumph it is a failure. Have you considered all this well ?” 

“ Perhaps not sufficiently, Monseigneur; however,—if I may 
venture to say so,—this reflection—” 

“Well? 

“T think that [should have left it behind. True, I have never 
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yet had the honor of appearing in the pulpit, and it must be seven 
or eight years before I can do so—but—I have practised a great 
deal—” . 

“ And with success, I am told,” interrupted the prelate. 

Our young man had already recovered most of his confidence ; 
this little praise completed its restoration. The conversation 
gradually became more familiar. M. de Gondi questioned him 
upon a great number of subjects; and they even got so far as a 
little discussion upon some passage of Saint Augustine. It was 
not for nothing that the archbishop had turned over his old fo- 
lios. He quoted, quoted again, but although this was more than 
enough to induce the belief that he was a deep student of theol- 
ogy, it was not enough to disconcert his adversary, who although 
taken at unawares, opposed phrase to phrase and author to 
author with an admirable art. At each new answer, he dis- 
played the judgment of his mind and the vivacity of his ima- 
gination. He spoke of the human heart like an old man; of 
eloquence, like a finished orator; of the evangelical ministry 
like a priest grown gray in the pastoral office. M.de Gondi 
having observed that a true preacher ought to propose to himself 
to affect more than to please ;— 

“ Be easy, Monseigneur, be easy on that score. J intend to re- 
member it this evening. .Let God but aid me, and there will be 
tears in the saloon of Mme. de Rambouillet!” 

And his physiognomy assumed, at these words, such an expres- 
sion of grandeur and authority, that the good archbishop, with 
his eyes fixed upon him, found not a word to say. He perceived 
it, and blushed still more than the first time. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, casting down his eyes; “I forget to 
whom I am speaking. You must have found me very presump- 
tuous—” 

“ Courage, my son, courage!” said M. de Gondi; “I like this 
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impetuosity in a young man. Jn nomine Demosthenis et Cice- 
ronis, ego te absolvo/” And he accompanied these words with 
the gesture which the priests employ in pronouncing the usual 
form of absolution. The young man bent his knee, kissed the 
prelate’s hand, and retired. They were both satisfied. 

Let us be pardoned these two excursions away from the hotel 


de Rambouillet. They were necessary in order to form some 
acquaintance with the hero of our evening. 

Mme. de Rambouillet, a woman of true piety, but a little seru- 
pulous, scarcely approved of what was going to take place in her ; 
house; she was very near finding it scandalous. However, not 
venturing to oppose the almost unanimous wish of the company, ) 
she endeavored at least to save appearances. It was decided 
that the ladies should dress simply, that the violins, (for they 7 
had music every evening,) should be countermanded; and final- 
ly, that neither prose nor verse should be read all the evening. 
She sent for a hundred straw chairs from the neighboring church, 
and two workmen were occupied during the day upon something 
which was covered with a cloth, and bore no bad resemblance to . 
a pulpit. On the right was placed a large crucifix, and in a 
cabinet transformed into a sacristy, a white surplice awaited the 
orator, 1 

The assembly was quite.complete at an early hour. The 
habitués of the house would not on any account have missed so 
novel a spectacle; those who were absent the evening before, 
had been informed by M. de Feuquiéres of the glorious trial to 
which his protégé was about to be submitted. The Prince de 
Condé had brought all his friends, and the Vicompte de Turenne, 
although a Protestant, had arrived among the first, after having 
well assured himself, however, that there was to be no mass. 

In this age, high society passed easily, and without any seru- 
ples, from worldly pleasures to religious exercises ; in spite of 
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the saying, they managed without much trouble at the same 
time to serve God and the world. It was doubtful if the best 
part were always given to God; but, nevertheless, people went to 
mass before dressing themselves for the ball ; and managed, be- 
tween two fétes, to put on all the exterior of a conventual life. 


_ Many persons did not even content themselves with externals, 


but contrived to be, if it were but for an hour or two, deeply and 
truly pious ! 

The latter, however, were not the majority, in our company. 
There was less. loud talking than usual; but here stopped all 
the seriousness which it was thought proper to affect. The 
change made in the arrangement of the saloon had at first con- 
tributed to preserve a certain gravity; Mme. de Rambouillet 
taking the thing seriously, they were afraid of displeasing her. 
But habit carried the day ; the usual furniture was remembered, 
and this disguise, so far from preparing the audience for religious 
emotions, caused the secret risibility of all the young people 
present. The orator himself did not behold these singular prep- 
atations without surprise, and was only tolerably pleased with 
them. It was no longer a saloon, but still less was it a church. 
Never was a sermon waited for in so ill-disposed a frame of 
mind. 

Hat in hand, M. de Montausier went through the crowd, and 
received a number of tickets. A new subject for amusement ; 
they imagined a beadle taking up a collection, and the grave col- 
lector, into whose head also the idea came, had trouble enough 
to preserve his gravity. “For the poor ! he said in a low voice, 
presenting the hat toa lady. “ For the poor in spirit,” added a 
malicious wit, and stifled laughter was heard all along that side, 
of the saloon. Besides, from certain glances which were ex- 
changed during the collection, it would have been easy to under- 
stand that a conspiracy was set on foot against the door orator, 
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and that they had agreed to embarrass him by obscure and difii- 
cult subjects. Disappointment was accordingly depicted on more 
than one countenance when a lady drew from the hat these 
beautiful and simple words from Ecclesiastes ; “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 


The orator had gone out; he was summoned. He took: the . 


paper; his hand trembled. But he had scarcely glanced at it, 


when a burning color flushed his cheek, and he half raised his ~. 


eyes to heaven. The most malicious did not fail to attribute 
this movement to a feeling of terror; but those nearest to him 
could easily read in, his features an emotion of joy and hope. 
He breathed at length. There was no longer any fear; he was 
certain of himself. He had already fathomed all the riches of 
his subject. Glory and nothingness, pride and ruin, the delights 
of the world, the horror of the tomb, this sublime and terrible 
contrast so rich in instructions, in pictures, in developments of 
every sort,—this he had perceived; this he was going to set 
forth with all the freedom of genius to this crowd of rich volup- 
tuaries. What a subject! Could he have made a better choice 
himself? Accordingly, although a quarter of an hour was given 
him for preparation, he directed his steps immediately to the pul- 
pit, and ascended with unfaltering tread. People looked at each 
other in silence ; this already was more than had been expected. 
The laughers ceased laughing ; the others felt their hearts beat. 

He had, however, the wisdom not to abandon himself from 
the beginning to the impulses of his soul. “ Fire in the exor- 


dium, is but a fire of straw,” said Dumarsais a century after- 


wards. The audience not having seemed to pay any great atten- 
tion to the sublimity of the text, it would have been very hazard- 
ous to present to them ex abrupto, such an idea in its terrifying 
nakedness ; there is but one step from the grand to the pedantic, 
and always a slippery one for a young man. He commenced, 
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then, with the greatest simplicity. “Religion loves to present 
to us the picture of our miseries; she would convince us 
that nothing in this life really deserves our care and trouble ; 
and thus, that all our earthly affairs ought to be subordinate to 
the great thought of eternity—” Such was the idea of his ex- 
ordium. Nothing brilliant, few or no figures, nothing ambitious, 
nothing, in fact, which seemed to aim at effect; and yet all were 
struck and impressed. The preacher’s voice was calm, grave, 
majestic, his gestures rare and dignified. It was evident that to 
him this was not merely an intellectual trial ; his words proceed- 
ed from the depths of his soul, and all that comes from the soul 
is eloquent. Gradually, curiosity became attention, and attention 
interest; adieu to the saloon, with its gay reminiscences. Peo- 
ple were obliged, in spite of themselves, to believe that they were 
in a church, and the Ave Maria was said with no less devotion 
than at Notre Dame. (The Ave Maria is the obligatory conclu- 
sion of every Catholic exordium.) Perhaps the orator was one 
of those who put the least devotion into its repetition. Not that 
he did not endeavor to pray ; not that de did not feel how much 
he had to bless God for so happy a beginning ; but his mind 
was elsewhere, and he could not help casting a penetrating and 
joyful glance over his audience, of which I cannot better give 
an idea, than by comparing it to that of the greatest captain of 
modern times, when in the midst of a battle he beholds the success 
of some of his gigantic maneeuvres, and cries, “ They are mine !” 
And, in fact, his audience was his own. On then, young man ! 
Intoxicate thyself with this glorious despotism of speech ; it is the 
purest and most beautiful of the prerogatives of genius. On, and 
now strike fearlessly, heavy blows, for thou dost not combat alone. 
The orator who speaks of death, always finds in this very thought 
a redoubtable auxiliary. His power rows in proportion to the 
helplessness of those who listen to him; each one is an actor 
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with him; each one puts his hand to the lugubrious epic, and 
trembling, furnishes to its writer his tribute of terror and of 
poetry. Speak to me of avarice and sensuality ; thunder against 
calumny, anger, pride, all that-you will,—I will either not listen, 
or say, rubbing my hands, “ What a lesson for such an one of 
my friends or neighbors!” But let the subject be death, then it 
is another thing ; then mea res agitur ; then it is no longer a 


mote in my brother's eye, but in mine a beam, an enormous beam” 


which I cannot take out, and which will infallibly cause me one 
day to fall into the ditch ; then I bow my head, I listen, I tremble. 

The orator kept for the close,sthe representation of the hopes 
of man, and his importance in the sight of God; until then he 
wished to see and point out in the human race, only a flock of 
miserable lost beings in the immensity of the universe, which 
death, its infernal shepherd, unceasingly drags towards the 
tomb. This picture has been traced a thousand times since this 
period ; preachers, poets, philosophers, have taken complete pos- 
session of it, and it would be very difficult at the present time to 
rejuvenate it sufficiently to escape the accusation when speaking 
of it, of making a collection of mere commonplaces. But the 
eloquence of the pulpit was then in its infancy; he who passes 
for having been its founder, was then a school-boy of twelve 
years. The truths of religion had seareely yet been displayed 
from the French Catholic pulpit, except dried up by pedantry, 
or travestied by bad taste ; they were awaiting a language worthy 
of them, and the saloon of Rambouillet had the first fruits of 
this language, which so many cathedrals had not yet lreard. 

But it was not enough for our orator to compel the attention 
of so many rebel minds, and, according to the expression of the 
poet, to keep his audience hanging upon his lips ; it was little to 
agitate their souls, he wished also to bruise them. To the feel- 
ing of calm and pleasure which had been caused during the ex- 
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ordium by his pure and solemn diction, soon succeeded the rapid 
alternations of uneasiness, agitation, and terror, according to all 
the acts of this great drama were represented. 

“What then is life,” cried the orator, “if not a pathway, whose 
steep and rugged descent at length terminates in a precipice ? 
‘What is man, if not an unhappy traveller who walks in this ter- 
rible road? From the very beginning he perceives what must 
meet him at the end. He would turn back,—impossible ; he 
would go less rapidly,—impossible. Vghether he dream of the 
termination of his journey, or forget it,—whether he sleep or 
wake, whether he weep, or cull flowers, an invincible power 
pushes him on towards the abyss. He arrives on the brink; he 
would cling to the edge,—he cannot,—he slips, he falls, he rolls, 
—and all must slip, and fall, and roll after him !” 

And now content with having displayed all the phases of this 
lamentable decline, he opens the abyss, and follows human misery 
to its lowest depths. He dragged with him all these great ones 
of the earth, those worshippers of power and glory, to the shadowy 
vaults where was their destined place, and there, raising the mar- 
ble, he sought in the bottom of the tomb for that which death 
leaves there after a few days; “that indescribable something,” 
he said, “ which has no name in any language, so true it is that 
all dies with man, all, even the funeral terms, by which we would 
designate his miserable remains !” 

It was a sight worth beholding; all these worthy women, 
with haggard eyes, and palpitating bosoms, as if the angel of 
death had appeared to their eyes, to see them anxiously follow- 
ing all the movements of this young man, whose plebeian name 
would perhaps have made them smile an hour before, and who 
had thus despoiled them, piece by piece of all the gilded trap- 
pings of pride and wealth. 

His cause was gained. The audience demanded quarters ;— 
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it would have been wrong to break the fibres so long and violently 


stretched. These bruised hearts had need of more gentle emo- 
tions, these eyes, full of terror and anguish, had need of the re- ~ 


freshing dew of tears. We will not follow the details of his 
second part. After having depicted man in his misery, he de- 
picted him in his grandeur; the pitiless delineator of present 
miseries and future annihilation, was succeeded by the prophet of 


a future of glory and unchangeable felicity ;—he closed the~ 


sepulchre, and opened haven. All that is most consoling in 
Christianity, all that is most soothing in poetry, were united in 
this last passage. Never had religion appeared more gentle, more 
agreeable, more beautiful, more divine. 

This discourse had been long, but no one had dreamed of com- 
plaining ; or rather no one had perceived it. A profound silence 
had not ceased to reign, and was soon prolonged, contrary to 
custom, for some seconds after the concluding words. M. de 
Feuquiéres ran to embrace the orator, and soon there was a crowd 
around the young man. It was a deluge of praises. He replied 
nothing; after such a success, all words of modesty would have 
seemed affected. 

M. de Turenne had been one of the most agitated, and while 
the others had struggled violently to remain impassible, he, al- 
ways simple and frank, had not feared several times to wipe away 
atear. He was one of the first to congratulate the orator. The 


latter had not perceived him, and did not suspect the presence of | 


a heretic among his audience; he could not refrain from a move- 
ment of surprise, “Yes! parbleu, yes ;—it is I,” said the mar- 
shal; “why not? I take good where I find it. Was that-ser- 
mon Catholic? No, Was it Huguenot? Not any more so— 
it was Christian. For my part, I think that is the best.” 

“Well, viscount,” said the Prince de Condé, laughing, “ will 
that sermon convert you ?” 
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“But—it might—” 

“Oh!” cried the prince and the orator at the same time. 

“One moment, one moment, gentlemen!” resumed Turenne, 
with a smile. “How fast you go on! There is conversion and 
conversion. What I meant to say was this,—that the sermon 
has given me some very good ideas about death, and the vanity 
of the world, two things about which we people of the court and 
battlefield do not often think. You see, my dear D’Enghien, 
that you could easily say so much—” 

“Good! good!” interrupted the prince; “ but apropos, sir 
preacher, may one know your name ?” 


“ Bossuet, Monseigneur.” 
28 


CHAPTER II. 


COTIN. 


Tue next day, nothing was talked of in the city but this mag- 
nificent success. Every one asked, “ Were you at the hotel de 
Rambouillet yesterday ?” and those who could answer “ yes,” 
were happy and proud, as of a great adventure. 

The preacher retired alone and quite late. Every one was in 
bed at the college of Navarre, and he hastened to his cell, de- 
lighted to find no one to whom to relate his triumph; one does 
not like to praise one’s self, when sure of losing nothing by wait- 
ing. He did not deceive himself. In the morning, before eight 
o'clock, the great news had arrived, and flew rapidly from mouth 
to mouth, from cell to cell throughout the whole building. An 
unaccustomed activity reigned in the “corridors and the courts ; 
he heard steps, whisperings, questions, answers which he could 
not seize, but which he guessed from the beatings of. his heart. 
He had written to his father, delighted that he could fill his soul 
with such happiness, and enchanted at last to pour out his own; 
not to have to pretend modesty, to be able at length to say, “I 
have fought! I have triumphed! I have opened to myself the 
way to fortune and glory !” 

The hour for mass had nearly arrived. There was a knock at 
his door: “Come in,” he said, carelessly ; and it was the head 
master, the grave Nicholas Cornet, who had risen a quarter of an 
hour sooner than usual, to come and embrace his dear Benignus. 

This day was but one long triumph. His professors treated 
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him with the greatest respect ; his companions dared not call 
him thou ; before noon he had I know not how many comtes 
and marquises for ztzmate friends,—all younger sons of noble 
families, and destined also for the church, but who had never yet 
addressed a word to him? It is true that he had been at Paris 
but a short time, and that he had until then been considered 
much less as an orator, or a man of talent, than a scholar, a hard 

student, a plodder as we say. Those more solid than brilliant 
. qualities, accompanied, it must be confessed, by manners still 
somewhat provincial, had made no great impression upon these 
ignorant and idle young nobles, who came to the college of Na- 
varre to pretend to study. Bossuetus, they said, Bos suetus ora- 
tio; Bossuet is an ox accustomed to the plough. (Authentic.) 
But the ox had become a bull, the digger had finally displayed 
all the gold he had been raking up ; the dawn of a great name 
had begun to break in France! 

But nevertheless his joy was not unmixed. Faint praise would 
bitterly have mortified him ; too much frightened him. Singu- 
lar destiny of ambition! Pure or impure in its motive, successful 
or unsuccessful in its efforts, no matter; it feeds but on anguish. 
His success had been too great, too far above his hopes. He 
calculated with a kind of terror the dangers of a position sud- 
denly become so glorious; and his friends,—his real friends I 
mean,—did not know what conduct to pursue with him. To 
praise him as much as he deserved, would have been exposing 
him to the danger of being spoiled; not to praise him, or only 
to praise him with reserve, was to run great risk of being thought 
by him unjust or jealous. 

Do not imagine, however, that detractors were wanting. 
Nearly unanimous beneath the impression of so noble and lofty 
and eloquence, the praises were already fainter on the following 
evening, and as there is nothing easier than to make fools burn 
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whiat they adore, a single man had enough influence at the hotel 
de Rambouillet, to bring about the strange revolution which we 
are about to relate. 

We do not yet know this man, that is to say, we have as yet 
had no occasion to bring him forward$ for, as to his name, it is 
known, prodigiously known ; far too well known for his glory 
or the repose of his spirit, since it was no less a person than Mon- 


*sieur Charles Cotin, chaplain and preacher to the king, chanoine ~ 
of Bayeux, member of the French Academy, and author also of . 


I know not how many works, which would sleep at the present 
day, like his sermons, were it not for the sad immortality which 
Moliere and Boileau have given them. 

We could have shown you, upon the evening of whicll we 
have spoken, at the extremity of the saloon, a certain abbé, 
whose easy, gallant manners, together with the regards of all 
who surrounded him, would have made you recognize him as 
one of the court, and one of the principal habitués of the house ; 
but as soon as he had no more compliments to give or receive, 
you could have perceived from his sullen and irritated air, and 
certain spiteful and almost angry motions, that no one in the 
world could wish less for the suecess of the young orator, than 
he. You might have seen him beforehand, doing his best to en- 
courage the little conspiracies got up against him; you might 
have heard him dictating to some of his neighbors texts from 
which the ablest rhetorician would not have been able to get a 
discourse of half a dozen pages. Then, forced to listen, impressed 
like all the rest, and struggling with himself not to manifest the 
least sign of approbation; he had gone out precipitately at the 
last word of the discourse, which had, however, not prevented 
his hearing from the antichamber the flattering murmuts and the 
long concert of praises, of which we have endeavored to give an 
idea. This poor abbé was our man; it was Cotin. 
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The Abbé Cotin was not malicious at heart; we may add, 
(and it is the very least we can do before making ourselves merry 
at his expense,) that his absurdities have been much exaggerated. 
As a poet, he made very pretty verses, the prettiest, perhaps, of this 
epoch, when as yet so few beautiful ones were made; as apreach- 
er, whatever the author of “ Satires” may say, he was one of the 
most run after of the capital; lastly, as a man of letters, (and 
everybody is ignorant, or pretends to be ignorant of this,) he 


‘read Hebrew and Syriac; and understood Greek as few people 


understood it at that time. But the infatuation of his friends, 
the indulgence of the public, and the flatteries of the sex, from 
whom, alas, his robe did not always cause him to turn away his 
eyes,—all had concurred to pervert his judgment and spoil his 
heart. Since the death of Voiture, he shared with Chapolain 
the sovereign authority at the hotel de Rambouillet; he found 
himself the centre of all that perfumed literature to which the 
century was soon to do justice, and which filled his little life with 
the most noise and folly possible. Spoiled child of the first so- 
ciety of Paris, might he not think himself a genius? All the in- 
terest and praise which any other might receive, was a wrong 
done him. ; 7 

He went out, then, with death in his soul. This palm which 
he thought he held, and which he had held perhaps, had been 
snatched from him by a preacher of eighteen years! And it is 
not so bad to be jealous, if one has only the consolation of telling 
one’s self, right or wrong, that the decree was unjust, and that 
the triumph of one’s rival was due to error or intrigue. But to 
confess to one’s self that one is vanquished, well and justly van- 
quished,—to look for something to criticize and find only what 
is admirable,—that is terrible! And this, the most torturing of 
all jealousy, was precisely that of Cotin. He would have given 
twenty-of his own sermons, to find a fault of any importance in 


. 
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the one which he had just heard; but in vain he racked his 
brains, he came back, always, in spite of himself, to the purest, 
most striking, most irreproachable passages. One would have 
fancied that a demon came to sing them in his ear. * 

And, nevertheless, he did not yield; bad taste and bad feel- 
ings gained the day. One always finishes by believing what one 
passionately wishes. Cotin wished to think this sermon a paltry 
one; he succeeded. How, Ido not know; but the night was 
not over before our man had contrived to convince himself of two 
things ; first,--that this discourse, the amplification of a school- 
boy, had in truth, possessed the principal merits of a schoolboy, 
but at the same time all the faults; secondly, that the youth of 
the orator had been taken into consideration, and that iff_ap- 
plauding him so loudly, people had in reality only wished to en- 
courage him, Thereupon he rubbed his hands, and enchanted 
with so judicious a conclusion,—he forgot the four or five hours 


of torment and sleeplessness which he had given himself in order 
to arrive at it. 

The most difficult part was accomplished. Once convinced of | 
the worthlessness of this miserable discourse, he knew his own 
influence too well to fear that the Hotel de Rambouillet would 
venture to think otherwise. He, however, took good care, the 


ves - 
Pb add tiie 


next evening, not to attack openly an impression still so vivid. 
Ife listened without saying anything ; he only approved by an 
imperceptible smile, only disapproved by a cold immovability; 
the whole, be it understood, in a manner which allowed it to 

be perceived that he did not think any the less for this. 

The day after, the same reserve; but it might be remarkedy 
that two or three of his friends had singularly changed their 
tone. One made the remark as a general one, that no really good 
discourse ought to please and allure simply as a whole; another 
repeated the remark, adding that before praising the sermon of 


| 
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this young Bossuet so highly, it would have been wise to ask 


themselves why they admired it, and analyze it. “There were 
not four of all those ideas on the fragility of man,” said this one, 
“ which aré not in Seneca.” 

“ Without doubt,” added the other, “ and I recollect very well 
one long tirade which seemed translated from Cicero.”—“ And 
who knows,” resumed a third, “ whether we have not all been his 
dupes? You saw how his quarry was furnished; not a word out 
of place, not a dragging sentence ;—he was reciting, gentlemen, 
he was reciting —Find me a preacher who has not a sermon on 
death in his head! He had memorized this, I say—” And the 
idea appeared an excellent one. Besides, it must be confessed, 
that judged by the oratorical theories of the age, this discourse 


_was faulty in more than one respect. No striking divisions, no 


subtilties, no syllogisms, no profane images, not a single verse 
from Homer or Virgil,—decidedly it was miserably poor. It 
is true, that the orator had captivated all minds, touched all 
hearts, overthrown all obstacles; —no matter; in place of con- 
cluding that his method js a good one, since it so well conducted 
him to his object, it is decided that it is good for nothing, because 
it is not exactly according to all the forms. And this was soon 
the opinion of the whole company. Three persons, three only, 
took the other side of the question ; three persons, it is true, who 
were well worth any three others, since they were Messieurs de 
Montausier and Turenne, as well as the Prince de Condé, to whom 
were added M. de Feuquiéres, the protector of Bossuet, and a 
certain poet named Corneille, in no great favor at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. But as to this latter, it was an understood thing 
that no one should regard what he said; as to the others, after 
having mechanically and from respect, granted them a few mo- 
ments attention, people ran to resume their places and re-open 
their ears in the groups over which Cotin presided. 
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Condé was not of a passive disposition. He soon. lost pa-- 
tience, and with all the impetuosity of the conqueror of Roeroy, — 
he darted towards Cotin, broke through the double rank of sim- 
pletons who surrounded him, seized his arm, and cried,“ Monsieur ~ 
PAbbé, I should be very glad to have a sermon from you also—” 

“Well, Monseigneur,—Sunday,—at the Louvre,” said Cotin, 
who had, however, very well understood what the prince meant 
by this. = 

“Not at all, not at all,” resumed the prince briskly ; “I mean 
a sermon—you understand—like the other, upon a subject drawn 
at hazard. In the king’s chapel, I have heard you, often, very 
often, Monsieur l’ Abbé.” 

It was clear that this very often, signified too often. Cotin 
bowed.—* To-morrow, if Monseigneur orders it.” 

“Well! gentlemen,” the prince began, in the tone of a herald 
at arms, “ Monsieur Abbé Cotin here has promised to gratify us 
to-morrow by an extemporized sermon !” 

The abbé carried it off as well as possible. 

Not that he was altogether a novice in the difficult art of extem-. 
porization. He had talent, and even a good deal of talent ; now, 
if talent be not genius, it is that which can best supply the want 
of it. Cotin had experienced this many a time, and certes, if he 
were wanting in anything, it was not vanity. And yet he was 
not easy. I know not what presentiment told him that the com- 
parison would not be to his advantage. His young rival had 
bounded with pride and joy at the idea of so glorious a trial; he, 
on the contrary, could scarcely sustain himself. But Bossuet, in 


a 


looking forward to the terrible evening, had felt a tormenting in-- a 
quietude increase from hour to hour; he, surrounded by ad- ™& 
mirers, and complimented beforehand, was not long in becoming . 
calm. When the moment arrived, he was tranquil; his head 
was raised, his countenance radiant; it was the Cotin of every ‘ 


. 
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day, so completely that he affirmed he had not waked until 
nine o’clock, “so far was I,” he seemed to imply, “from feeling 
the slightest uneasiness.” Upon which the Viscomte de Turenne 
observed, with an incredulous smile, that it would have been still 

- finer to sleep until evening, and to awake, like Alexander, only 
at the moment of the battle. 

The drawing of the text took place as on the first occasion, 
only it was a lady,—the young and beautiful Comtesse de La- 
fayette, who presented it to the orator. Cotin was not quite so 
tranquil at this moment; but, nevertheless, he thought himself 
obliged to compliment the comtesse, and said to her, with the 
greatest coolness, “ Madame, when a lady of your merit deigned 
to present her chevalier with a sword, he believed himself invin- 
cible; but I dare not believe it is the same with the sword of the 
word of God, however beautiful the hand which has just armed 
me with it—” 

“ Bad beginning, Monsieur Abbé ;” said a severe voice; “do 
not let us mingle God and the devil—” 

Cotin started, and was silent; this voice was that of Monsieur 
de Montausier, and the poor abbé did not care to enter into an 
explanation with a man whose grave good sense had more than 
once disconcerted him. Besides, from one moment to another, 
he felt his assurance forsaking him. A quarter of an hour was 
offered him to arrange his ideas, and he had great need of it; 
but to accept this favor would be to place himself beneath him 

who had not made use of it. What should he do then? His 
eyes fixed upon his paper, he slowly approached the door, there 
stopped, then went on; he grew red and pale by turns. At last 
prudence gained the victory ; he was going out, when his eyes 
met those of the Prince de Condé; he saw him enjoying his em- 
barrassment, and this mute defiance made him ascend the two 
steps of the little pulpit with a single stride, 
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The oracle was about to speak. Conversations, movements all — 
ceased. In the twinkling of an eye the assembly was ready to — 
listen, or to applaud rather, for these two words were synony- [ 
mous, as soon as Cotin was in the case; and applause was very 
nearly commencing already, when with his sweetest (doucereuse) ~ 
voice, he read the words of his text; “Jam your father, saith ’ 
the Lord.” “A sweet subject, a charming subject,” murmured — 
the ladies. 

And he also was a sweet man, a charming man, the Abbé 
Cotin! He was nearly forty, but you would not have guessed 
him to be thirty. It was a sight to see him, with his long, curl- 
ing hair,—with his little moustache, which the most elegant no- 
bles. of the court envied him, and with those blue eyes which had 
gained him a compliment from the queen mother, his canonicate 
of Bayeux, a thousand crowns from the privy purse of the car- 
dinal, and so many other favors not recorded by history. Be- 
sides, if his eloquence lacked fire and nobleness, nothing could 
have been more graceful. I have seen a paltry sonnet to his 3 
praise, in which the author scruples not to say of him, as Homer 
of the old Nestor ; 


“Sweeter than honey, far, thy voice a 
Flows in pure wayes,” ete. ; 
¢ 


But it was further necessary that he should have something 
to say, and this was hardly the case. He had one of those sub- ; a 
jects which appear fruitful, and which are so in reality, but ‘ 
which only yield, as preachers say, by dint of labor, or at least J 
by force of genius. In the beginning, the orator imagines that 
he will never finish; he speaks five minutes, and finds that he _ 
is at a stop. And this is what happened. 

His exordium was not bad. He described tolerably well what 
there is consolatory and noble in this great thought of the uni- 
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versal paternity of God, announced by nature, and. confirmed. by 
religion. Ideas and words seemed to flow in abundance; the 
Ave Maria was recited with enthusiasm. 

“ Well, monsieur,” said a lady to one of her neighbors, who 
had appeared to doubt the abbé’s success, “ what do you say to 
that ?” 

“ What do I say, madame? I say that it is impossible more 
gracefully to eat one’s corn in the blade.” 

“ But what do you mean ?” 

“ You will understand me presently.” 

And, in fact, the orator had said all, devoured all in his exor- 
dium. Whether he had not thought of the remainder, or rather, 
whether he had not known how to do otherwise, he was not long 
in perceiving that he had finished before he had really com- 
menced, that he was repeating his exordium, that he was going 
round in a circle, in fact, that he was going to stop short. Stop 
short! Ask the lawyer, the preacher,—ask whoever speaks in 
public, if there is any torture equal to that of not knowing what 
one is going to say next, of racking one’s brains without being 
able to get a single idea | No! the soldier who has just used 
his last cartridge, and sees himself still surrounded by twenty 
enemies, is not more ill at his ease, than the orator who has let 
go his last idea. He economizes it, he caresses it, he loads it 
with synonyms,—and yet it is about to end! He knows, he 
feels it; it is like the archdeacon hung by his torn robe to the 
gutter which bends beneath his weight, and is about to precipi- 
tate him into the abyss. 

The silence was redoubled. All eyes were fixed upon Cotin 
with an anxiety full of interest, but which was none the less em- 
barrassing for that. Sometimes he could scarcely be heard; 
sometimes, like those who are afraid, and sing to inspire them- 
selves with courage,—he set off on a gallop and with a thunder- 
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ing voice. Bossuet! Bossuet! thou wert already sufficiently — 
- avenged. : 

We do not know how ihe thing would have finished, if a lady 
who had a great friendship for him, had not rendered him the ~ 
eminent service of being seized with a nervous attack. In less 
than a second, all was in confusion, and the orator, springing ~ 
down from the pulpit which he nearly overturned, ran to join 
those who were rendering their aid to Mme. de , and carry- = 
ing her from the saloon. He played his devotion so well, and — 
besides, so many persons were interested in his cause, that no one — 


wished to seem to perceive what a lucky accident this had been : 
for him. “ What a pity,” said his principal friends, on the con- _ 
trary, “ what a pity he should have been interrupted!” ~~ 

“ He was just coming to a dead stop,” said the Prince de Condé, 
in a low voice. 

“T saw it perfectly well,” said Turenne. : 

“ Let us see a little how he will take up his thread aa 

“We must give him a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Not at all; let him pay all the interest of this chastisement . k 
to his nal ios tongue.” a 

“Come, we must be more charitable than he.” 

And when the orator returned, there was a ery from all sides 
that it was just to let him take breath. Cotin did not require 
persuasion ; Mme. de Rambouillet led him into her cabinet, and 
the fifteen minutes granted, lasted nearly thirty. This entract — 
appeared somewhat long, but all took good care not to say so, 
and Cotin found his audience as attentive and benevolent as ever. 

This time he had a plan,—a plan drawn up according to all 
the rules of Quinctillian and Aristotle, which does not always 
signify, according to the rules of eloquence. Three points di- 
vided his discourse; each point had three subdivisions ; each sub- 
division two par allel ideas; all of which were distin num- 
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bered and noted down upon a little paper which he brought in 
the sleeve of his robe, and placed adroitly before him. But— 
at the first gesture, behold this unlucky paper flies off, and falls, 
fluttering round and round, at the feet of a lady, who either from 
malice or kindness, hastens to return it to him! Cotin stifled 
his vexation; he could have torn it into a thousand fragments ; 
he could have gnawed it between his teeth, this miserable paper, 
which he no longer dared to use, and which had caused him 
such mortification. But alas! he could only crumple it between 
his fingers with an affected nonchalence. Did he recollect his 
plan? The chronicle. saith not; all that we know is, that he 
arrived without fresh accident at the end of his journey, which, 
in truth, was not long, for in less than twenty minutes he had 
pronounced his last amen. 

Consequently, his best friends looked embarrassed enough. 
They pressed his hand, but without saying anything, and this 
mute compliment resembled not a little a compliment of condo- 
lence. No conversation could be established. Many were near 
bursting into a fit of laughter, and others, the majority, on the 
point of bursting into tears; everywhere was the same uneasi- 
ness, the same wish to see the end of this miserable evening. 
Turenne was one of the first to disappear, as ever, generous and 
good, he was reluctant to push Cotin’s mortification any further. 
Soon the leave-taking was general; before nine o'clock, there . 
were not a dozen persons left in the saloon. 

And Cotin? you will ask. Cotin probably passed a very un- 
comfortable night; but we should ill-understand the spirit of the 
age, if we should imagine that this check much injured his 
fame. Two days had been enough to éfface at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet the most profound impressions of Bossuet’s elo- 
quence ; two days were enough to re-establish Cotin.—The first 
remained in his college; the other seized again, without opposi- 
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some absurdities the satiate a Bossuet was already Mon 
seigneur the Bishop of Condom, until he should become the a 
bishop, or, as he is called, the Eagle of Meaux. 


_THE END, ‘ ae = 
» , 
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much and religion more.'""—Puritan Recorder. 


“The book indicates a mind of rare gifts and attainments, and exhibits the workings of 
poetic genius in admirable harmony with the generalizations of philosophy. It is, withas 
ervaded by a spirit of devout reverence and child-like humility, such as all men delight to 
Behold in the interpreter ef nature. We are persuaded that no intelligent reader will go 
throagh the chapters of the author without being instructed and delighted with the views 


they contain.”’—Providence Journal. 


(‘#{ugh Miller is a Scotch geologist, who, within a few years, has not only added largely 
to the facts of science, but has stepped at once among the leading scientific writers of the 
age, by his wonderfull clear, accurate, and elegant geciogioal works. Mr. Miller, takin 
the newly-discovered sterolepis for his text, has produced an answer to the ‘ Vestiges 0 
Creation,’ a work which has been more widely circulated, perhaps, than any other profes- 
gedly scientific book ever printed. Mr, Miller (and there is no doubt of this) completely 
upse:s his opponent — exposing his incompetency, ignorance, and sophistry, with a clear- 
ness, ease, and elegance that are both astonishing and delightful. Throughout the entire 
gevlogic portion, the reasoning is markedly close, shrewd, and _ intelligible —the facts ars 
evidently at th> finger’s end of the author —and the most unwilling, cautious, and antage 
nistic read er is compelled to yield his thorough assent to the argument.''—Boston Post. 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, PUBLISHERS. BOSTON. 


THE OLD RED SANDSTONE; 


— on — 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLB FIELD. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 


VROM THE FOURTH LONDON EDITION—ILLUSTRATED.~ 
cd 


A writar,in noticing Mr. Miller's ‘ First Impressions of England and the People,” ir 
tne New Englander, of May, 1850, commences by saying, “* We presume it is not neces 
sary formally to introduce MHugh Miller to our readers; the author of ‘The Old Red Sand- 
stone’ placed himself, by that production, which was first, among the most snrecessfw 
geologists, and the best writers of the age. We well remember with what mingled emotion 
and delight we first read that work. Rarely has a more remarkable book come from (hse 
press... . For, besides the important contributions which it makes to the science of Ged 
ogy, it is written in a style which places the author at once among the most accompiished 
writers of the age. . . . He proves himself to be in prose what Burns has been in poetry. 
We are not extravagant in saying that there is no geologist living who, in the descriptions 
of the phenomena of the science, has united such accuracy of statement with so much 
poetic beauty of expression. What Dr. Buckland said was not a mere compliment, that 
‘he hud never been so much astonished in his life, by the powers of any man, as he bad 
been by the geological descriptions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man described these 
chjects with a felicity which made him ashamed of the comparative meagreness and poy- 
uty of his own descriptions, in the Bridgewater Treatise, which had cost him hours and 
days of labor.’ For our own part we do not hesitate to place Mr. Miller in the front rai& 
of English prose writers. Without mannerism, without those extravagances which give a 
factiticus reputation to so many writers of the day, his style has a classic purity and_ele- 
gance, which remind one of Goldsmith and Irving, while there is an ease and a naturalness 
in the Hlustrations of the imagination, which belong only to men of true genius."" 


“The excellent and lively work of our meritorious, self-tanght count rmaneMr. Miller. 
is as admirable for the clearness of its descriptions, and the sweetness of its composdon, 
as for the purity and gracefulness wnich pervade it.""—dinburgh Review, 


““A geological work, small in size, unpretending in spirit and manner; ats contents, the 
tonscientious narration of fact; its style, the beautiful simplicity of truth; and altogether 
possessing, for a rational reader, an interest superior to that of a nove.’ —Dr. J. Pye Smith, 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest order, a deep and healthful mora 
feeling, a perfect command of the finest language, and a beautiful anion of philosophy and 
poetry. No geologist can peruse this volume without instruction ané delight. ''"— Silli- 
man's American Journal of Science. 


““bfr. Miller's exceedingly interesting book on this formation is just the sort of rh ts 
render any subject popular. It is written in a remarkably pleasing style, and ceria se a 
wonderful amount of information.""— Westminster Review. 


“Ta Mr. Miller's charming little work will be found a very graphic deseviption of the O14 


Redfiskes. I know not of a more fascinating volume on any branch of British geology.’— 
Montell’s Medals of Creution. ‘ 


Sir RopERICK Murcuisoy, giving an account of the investigations of Mr. Miller, spoke 
In the highest terms of his perseverance aitd ingenuity asa geologist. With no other advan 
tages than acommon education, by a careful use of his means, he had been able to sive 
himself an excellent education, and to elevate himself to a position which any man, in any 
sphere ef life, might well envy. He had seen some of his papers on geology, written « 
style so beautiful and poetical as to throw plain geologists, like himself, In tne shade. 


r GOULD AND LINCOLN, PUBLISHERS. BOSTON. 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History 
of Mankind. 


By Arnoxp Guyot, Prof. Phys. Geo. & Hist. Neuchatel. 
Translated from the French, by Pror. C.C. FELTON. — With Illustrations. 
Revised Edition. 12mo. Price § 1.24. 


¢ Those who have been accustomed to regard Goography as a merely descriptive 
branch of learning, drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be dolighted 
to find this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a science, the principles cf 
which ar? definite and the results conclusive ; a science that embraces the invesligg 
tion of natural laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which professes to dig 
cover in the rudest forms and apparently confused arrangement of the materials com- 
posing the planets’ crust, 2 new manifestation of the wisdom which has fided the 
earth with its riches. * * * To the reader we shall owe no apology, if we have 
said enough to excite his curiosity and to persuade him to luok to the book itself fur 
further instruction.”’—JVorth American Review. 


“ The grand idga of the work is happily expressed by the author, where he calis it 
the geographical march of history. * * * The man of science will bail it as a beauti- 
ful generalization from the facts of observation. The Christian, who trusts in a meé 
ciful Providence, will draw courage from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the 
redemption of the most degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, learning, 
poetry, taste, in a word, genius, have liberally contributed to the production of tha 
work under review. Sometimes we feel as if we were studying a treatise on tha 
exact aciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem, Now it reads like 
history, and now it sounds like prophecy. It will find readers in whatever language 
it may be published ; and in the elegant English dress which it has received from the 
accomplished pen of the translator, it will not fai} to interest, instruct and inspire. 

We congratulate the lovers of history and of physical geography, as wel] as all 
those who are interested in the growth and expansion of our common education, that 
Prof. Guyot contemplates the publication of a series of elementary works on Physical 
Geography, in which these two great branches of study which God has so closely 
joined together, will not, we trust, be put asunder.’’—Christian Examiner. 


“ A copy.of this volume reached us at too late an hour foran extended notice. The 
work is onbot high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and 
a philosophical spirit of investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views to all, of man’s relation to the globe he inhabits.” 
Silliman’s Journal, July, 1849. 

« These lectures form one of the most valuable contributions to geographical science 
that has ever been peblished in this country. They invest the study of geography 
with an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight many. They will 
open an entire new world to most readers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the 
teacher and student of geography.”—Evening Traveller. 

« We venture to pronounce this one of the most interesting and instructive books 
which have come from the American press for many a month. The science of which 
it treats is comparatively of recent origin, but it is of great importance, not only on 
account of its connections with other branches of knowledge, but for its bearing upon 
many of the interests of society. Inihese lectures it is relieved of statistical details, 
and presented only in its grandest features. It thus not only places before us most 
instructive facts relating to the condition of the eaith, but also awakens within ua a 
stronger sympathy with the beings that inhabit it, and a profounder reverence for the 
beneficent Creator who formed it, and of whose character it is a manifestation and 
expression. They abound with the richest interest and instruction to every intelli- 
gem. reader, and especially fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who ara 
devoted « the study either of natural science or the history of mankind.” Providence 
Sournal. 

«* Geography is here presented under a new and attractive phase ; it isno longer s 
dry description of the features of the earth’s surface, The influence of soil scenery 
und climate upon character, has not yet received the consideration due to it from nis- 
torians and philosophers. In the volume before us the profound investigations of ium 
Soldt, Ritter and others, in Physical Geography, are presented in a popular forra, and 


with the clearness and vivacity.so characteristie of French treatises on science The 


work should be introduced into our higher schools.22— The Independent, New York 


“ Geography is here made to assume a dignity, not heretofore attached to 1t. ‘The 
cnowledge communicated in these Lectures is c1rious, unexpected, absorb eas 


Christuza Mir~or. Portland. 


COMPARATIVE ~ 
PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


OR THE STUDY OF 


THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS.* 


A SERIES OF GRADUATED COURSES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
BY AENOLD GUYOT. 


Late Professor of Physical Geography and History, at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
a f iahae On Lawth and Man,” etc. : 


G., K. § L. are happy to announce that the above work, which has been undertaken 
in compliance with the earnest solicitations of numerous teachers and Sriends of education, 
isin a forward state of preparation. The plan of the author, and the principal charac- 
teristics of this series may be gathered Srom the following exposition of the subject : 


A knowledge of the globe we inhabit, whether considered in itself alone, or in its 

relations to man, the distribution of the races of men, and the civil divisions of its sure 
fee, are subjects of interest too varied, too direct, and too Vital, not to command the 
attention, and excite the sympathy of the mind atevery period of life. 
. {f Geography has heen considered a dry and often fruitless study,—if indeed, te 
tench it with success has been considered as one of the most difficult problems in edu- 
cation, there is reason to believe that the difficulty lies not in the ‘subject but in the 
method of teaching it. 

In most manuals the accumulation of facts, and especially the want of an arrange- 
nent of them, really corresponding to their connection in nature, renders the study 
difficult, and overburdens the memory at the expense of a true and thorough under- 
standing of the subject. Hence there is confusion and a want of clear and comprehen- 
five views, and consequently a lack of interest for the student. For, if the mind seeks 
to comprehend, it is only interested in what appears clear and well connected. To attain 
to this end it is necessary— 

First. To attempt a rigid selection of materials, and to reject from school instruc- 
tion “all details which have buta transient value, and, on the other hand, to render 
facts of permanent value prominent ; preferring, for instance, the details of Physical 
Geography and of Ethnography, to those of Statistics, which may find a larger place 
slsewhere, son 

Seconp, To distribute geographical instruction throughout the whole course of edu- 

cation, so as to divide the labor of learning, and to sive at the same time to each period 
of life the nutrient most appropriate for its intellectual taste and ett To thia 
end, the globe should be studied from the different points’ of view successively ; gradu- 
ating each view to the capacity of different classes: of students. At first, the funda- 
mental outlines, alone, should be presented, and hext, not only additional facts, but a 
deeper understanding of the connection, and so on; and thus, by a regular and‘natural 
path, a full and intelligent knowledge of the globe in all its relations, will be finally 
attained. 
_ Turd. The comparative method, recently adopted with so much success in Europe, 
should always be employed ; for it is by the recognition of resemblances and differences 
that the mind seizes upon the true characters, and perceives the natural relations, and 
the admirable connection, of the different parts which form the grand whole ; ina 
word, gains real knowledge, 

The series hereby announced is designed to meet these wants. It will consist of three 
courses adupted to the capacity of three different ages and periods of study. The first 
is intended for primary schools, and for children of from seven to tenyears. The 
second is adapted for higher schools, and for young persons of from ten to fifteen years, 
The third is to be used as a scientific manual in Academies and Colleges. 

Each course will be divided into two parts, one of purely Physical Geography, the 
vther for Ethnography, Statistics, Political and Iistorical Geography. Each part will 
be illustrated by a colored Physical and Political Atlas, prepared expressly for this 
purpose, delineating, with the greatest care, the configuration of the surface, and 
the other physical phenomena alluded to in the corresponding work, the distributien 
of the races of men, and the political divisions into States. Each part with the corres- 
ponding maps will be sold separately. 

The two parts of the first, or preparatory course, are now ina forward state of pre 
paration, arid will be issued at an early day. : 


esa SEs 
Also, in preparation, by the same Author, ; 


A SERIES OF ELEGANTLY COLORED MURAL MAPS, 
EXHIBITING 
THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE GLOBE, 


PROJECTED ON A LARGE SCALE, FOR THE RECITATION ROOM. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


ESSAYS ON 
ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. 


With the Biography and Correspondence of Eminent Philologists. 


By Banas Sears, President of Newton Theol. Institution, B. B 
Epwarps, Prof. Andover Theol. Seminary, and C. C. FELTon, 
Pro. Haryard University. 12mo. Price $1.25. 

SECOND THOUSAND. , 


- & The collection is a most attractive one, and would be acceptable in any circum: 
-stances. The discourses, particularly those of Jacobs, are written in words that burn, 
A general could not exhort his troops with more ‘energy and spirit, than are used 
‘by the German Professor in stimulating the youth before him to labor in the acqui- 
aition of classical learning. ‘The biographical portions of the book, naturally Jess 
exciting, no less tend to the same end.”—London Lit. Examiner, by John Forster, Esq, 


« This elegant book is worthy of a more extegded notice than our limits at present 
will permit us to give it, Great labor and care have been bestowed upon its typo- 
graphical execution, which does honor to the American press. It is one of the rare 
beauties of the page, that nota word is divided at the end of a line. The mechanical 
part of the work, however, is its least praise. It is unique in its character—standing 
‘alone among the innumerable books of this book-making age. The autnors wei 
deserve the thanks of the cultivated and disciplined portion of the community, for tha 
service which, by this publication, they have done to the cause of letters. ‘Che book 
is of a high order, and worthy of the attentive perusal of every scholur. It is a nobla 
monument to the taste, and judgment, and_ sound learning of the projectors, and wilf 

ield, we doubt not, a rich harvest of fame to themselves, and of benefit to our 
iterature.”—Christian Review. 


“« It is refreshing, truly, to sit down with such a book as this. When the press is 
teeming with the hasty works of authors and publishers, it is a treat to take up a book 
that is an honor, at ance, to the arts and the literature of our country.”—WVew York 
Observer. 

«This is truly an elegant volume, both in respect to its literary and its mechanical 
execution. Its typographical appearance is an honor to the American press; and with 
equal truth it may be said, that the intrinsic character of the work is highly credit- 
able to the age. [tis a novel work, and may be called a plea for classical learning. 
To scholars it must be a treat; and to students we heartily commend it,’?’—Boston 
Recorder. ; 

«This volume is no common-place production. It is truly refreshing, wnen we are 
ovliged, from week to weck, to look through the mass of books which increases upon 
onr table, many of which are extremely attenuated in thought and jejune in style, to 
find something which carries us back to the pure and invigorating influence of the 
master minds of antiquity. The gentlemen who have produced this volume deserve 
the cordial thanks of the literary world.”—Wew England Puritan. 


“ We heartily welcome this book as admirably adapted to effect a most noble and 
much desired result. We commend the work 10 general attention, for we feel sure it 
must do much to awaken a zeal for classical studies, as the surest meaus of attaining 
the refinement and graceful dignity which should mark the strength of every nation,”— 
New York Tribune. 

“¢ We make no classical pretensions, or we. might say more about the principal 
articles in this volume ; but it needs no such pretensions to commend, as we heartily 
do, a book so full of interest and instruction as the present, for every reader who is ut 
all imbued with a love of literature.””—Salem Gazette. 

“This book will do good in our colleges. Every student will want a copy, and 
many will be stimulated by its perusal to a more vigorous and enthusiastic pursuit of 
that higher and more solid Jearning which alone deserves to be called ‘ classical,” 
The recent tendencies have been to the neglect of this, and we rejoice in this timely 
effort of minds so well qualified for such @ work.”’—Christian Reflector, 

«The volume is, in every way, a beautiful affair of its kind, and we hazard nothing 
in reconimending it to the literary world.” —Christian Secretary, Hartford. 


s¢ The design is anoble and generous one, and has been executed with a taste and 
qood sense, that do bonor both to ike writers and the puviishe:s.””— Prov. Jourum 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICA. SCIENCE. 
* 


BY JOHN HARRIS, D.D. ‘“ 


I. THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“As we have examined every page of this work, and put forth our best efforts to un- 
derstand the full import of its varied and rich details, the resistless impression has come 
over our spirits, that the respected author has been assisted from on high in his labo- 
rious, but successful undertaking. May it please God yet to aid and uphold him, te 
coniplete his whole design ; for we can now see. if we mistake not, that there is great 
unity as well as originality and beauty in the object which he is aiming to accomplish. 
Tf we do not greatly mistake, this long looked for volume, will create and sustain a 
deep in:pression in the more intellectual circles of the religious world.””"—Lendon Evan- 
gelical Magazine. : s Ee 

“The man who finds his element among great thoughts, and is not afraid to push 
{nto the remoter regions of abstract truth, be he philosopher or theologian, or both, 
will read it over and over, and will find his intellect quickened, as if from being in con- 
tact with a new and glorious creation.”-—Albany Argus. 

“Dr. Harris states in a lucid, succinct, and often highly eloquent manner, all the 
leading facts of geology, and their beautiful harmony with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, Asa work of paleontology in its relation to Scripture, it will be one of the most 
complete and popular extant, It evinces great research, clear and rigid reasoning, and 
a style more condensed and beautiful than is usually found in a work so profound. 
It will be an invaluable contribution to Biblical Science."—New York Evangelist. 

“ He is a sound logician and lucid reasoner, getting nearer to the groundwork of a 
subject generally supposed to have very uncertain data, than any other writer within 
our knowledge.”— New York Com. Advertiser. 

“The elements of things, the laws of organic nature, and those especially that lie at 
tte foundation of the divine relations to man, are herte dwelt upon in a masterly man- 
wer.” —Christian Reflector, Boston. 


II. MAN PRIMEVAL; \ 
OR THE CONSTITUTION AND PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF THE HUMAN BEING. 
WITH A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt surpasses in interest its predecessor. It is an able attempt to carry out the 
author’s grand conception. Ilis purpose is to unfold, as far as possible, the successive 
steps by which God is accomplishing his purpose to manifest His All-sufficiency. * * # 
The reader is led along a pathway, abounding with rich and valuable thought, going 
on from the author's opening propositions to their complete demonstration. To stu+ 
dents of mental and moral science, it will be a valuable contribution, and will assuredly 
secure their attention.”— Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia, 

“It is eminently philosophical. and at the same time glowing and eloquent. It ean- 
not fail to have a wide circle of readers, or to repay richly the hours which are given 
to its pages.”— New York Recorder. 

“The reputation of the author of this volume is co-extensive with the English lan- 
guage. The work before us manifests much learning and metaphysical acumen. Its 
| oe permmenineen is, its power to cause the reader to think and reflect.”—Boston 

ecorder. 

“Reverently recognizing the Bible as the fountain and exponent of truth, he is as in- 
dependent and fearless as he is original and forcible; and he adds to these qualities 
consummate skill in argument and elegance of diztion."—N. Y. Com Advertiser. 

“His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive laws of the Divine Mani- 
festation, have yielded us inexpressible delight."— London Eclectic Review. 

“The distribution and arrangement of thought in this volume, are such as to afford 
ample scope for the author’s remarkable powers of analysis and illustration. 1. look- 
ing with a keen and searching eye at the principles which regulate the conduct of God 
towards man, as the intelligent inhabitant of this lower world, Dr. Harris has laid down 
for himself three distinct, but connected views of the Divine procedure ; First, The End 
aimed at by God; Second, the Reasons for the employment of it. Ina very masterly 
way does our author grapple with almost every difficulty, and perplexing subject which- 
somes within the range of his proposed inquiry into the constitution and condition” 
# Man Primeval.”»—London Evangelical History. 


III. THE FAMILY; 
ITS CONS"ITUTION, PROBATION AND HISTORY 
[IN PREPARATION.1 


CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


a SZLECTION OF THE CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT TIME: CONNECTED BY A CRITICAL 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY. 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 

ASSISTED BY ROBERT CARRUTHERS AND OTHER EMINENT GENTLEMEN, 
Complete in two imperial octavo. volumes, of more than fourteen 
hundred pages of double column letterpress, and upwards of 
three hundred elegant illustrations. 


This valuable work has now become so generally known and appreciated, that there need 
pearcely be any thing said in commendatien, except to those who have not yet seen it. 

The work embraces about One Thousand Authors, chronologically arranged and classed 
ae Poets, Historians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, etc., with choies 
aclections from their writings, connected by a Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narra- . 
five ; thus presenting a complete view of English Literature, from the earliest to the present 
time, Let the reader open where he will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals will only serve to make him en, joy the more. 
We have indeed infinite rickes in a little room. No one, who has a taste for literature, 
should allow himself, for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which throws se 
much light upon the progress of the English language. The selections are gems— a mase 
of valuable information in a condensed and elegant form. 


EXTRACTS FROM COMMENDATORY NOTICES. 


From W. HI. Prescott, Author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” “The plan of the work 
is very judicious. * * [It will put the reader in the proper point of view, for survey- 
ing the whole ground over which he is travelling. * * Such readers cannot fail to 

runt largely by the labors of the critic who has the talent and taste to separate what 
iz really beautiful and worthy of their study from what is superfluous.”? 

s¢T concur in the foregoing opinion of Mr. Prescott.”? — Edward Everett. 

Tt will be a useful and popular work, indispensable to the library of a student of 
English literature.” — Francis Wayland. 

6° We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this work, and more especially 
Its republication in this country at a price which places it within the reach of a great 
number of readers.?? — Worth American Review. 

« This is the most valuable and magnificent contribution to a sound popular Jitera- 
ture that this century has bronght forth. It fills a place which was before a vlank. 
Without it, English literature, to almost all of our countrymen, educated or unedu- 
rated, is au imperfect, broken, disjointed mass. Much that is beautiful—the most 
perfect and graceful portions, undoubtedly — was already possessed ; but it was not 
a whole. Every intelligent man, every inquiring mind, every scholar, felt that the 
foundation was missing. Chambers’s Cyclopedia supplies this radical defect. It be- 
gins with the beginning ; and, step by step, gives to every one who has the intellect or 
taste to enjoy it a view of English literature in all its complete, beautiful, and perfect 
proportions.” — Onondaga Democrat, N.Y. ; 

*© We hope that teachers wil} avail themselves of an early opportunity to obtain a 
work so well calculated to impart useful knowledge, with the pleasures and ornaments 
of the English classics. The work will undoubtedly find a place in our district and 
other public libraries; yet it should be the ‘vade mecum’ of every scholar?’ — 
Peachers’ Advocate, Syracuse, NV. Y. 4 ’ ; ‘ 

« The work is finely conceived te meet a popular want, is full of literary instructioa, 
xad is variously embellished with engravings illustrative of English antiquities, his- 
tory, and biography. Tke typography throughout is beautiful.’? — Christian Reflecter, 
Boston. 

« The design has been well executed by the selection and concentration of some of 
the best productions of English intellect, from the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down 
to those of the present day. No one can give a glance at the work withcut being 
siruck with its beauty and cheapness.’? — Boston Courier, ; 

‘¢ We should be glad if any thing we can say would favor this design. The elegance 
of the execution feasts the eye with beauty, and the whole is suited to refine and ele 
vate the taste. And we might ask, who can fail to go back to its beginning, and traca 
his mother-tongue from its rude infancy to its present muturity, elegance, and richness }” 


hristian Mirror, Portland. ; 
ore The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition of this valuable work desire to state that, besides the 
gumerous pictorial illustrations in the English Edition, they have, greatly enriched the work by the addition 
ef fine steel and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addison, B obs a full length portrell 
ef Dr. Johnson, and a beautiful scenic represen tation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. ‘Tacse imtox 
tant and elegant adiditious, together with superior paper and binding, must give this a docided rrefereses 


veer all other editions. 


fOR SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. " 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY 


OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 


TEN VOLUMES, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Tho design of the Mrsceruaxy is to supply the increasing demand for useful, 
tnstructive, and entertaining reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear 
on the cultivation of the feelings and understanding of the people — to impress Correct 
views on important moral and social questions — to furnish an unobtrusive friend 
end guide, a lively fireside companion, as far as that object can be attained aough 
the instrumentality of books. ; 


This work is confidently commended to Teachers, School Committees, and 
all others interested in the formation of “School Libraries,” as the very best work 
for this purpose. Its wide range of subjects, presented in the most popular style, 
mikes it exceedingly interesting and instructive to all classes. The most flat- 
tering testimonials from distinguished school teachers and others, expressing an | 
earnest desire to have it introduced into all school libraries, have been received by 
the publishers. ~ 


From George B. Emerson, Esq., Chairman of the Book Committee of the Boston Schools. 
— “TI have examined with a good deal of care ‘ Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful 
and Entertaining Knowledge,’ particularly with reference to its suitableness to 
form parts of a library for young persons. Tt is, indeed, a library in itself, and one 
of great value, containing very choice selections in history, biography, natural” 
history, poetry, art, physiology, elegant fiction, and various departments of science, 
made with great taste and judgment, and with the highest moral and philanthropie 
purpose, It would be difficult to find any miscellany superior or even equal to it 
it richly deserves the epithets ‘useful and entertaining,’ and I would recommend 
it very strongly, as extremely well adapted to form parts of a library for the young, 
or of a social or circulating library, in town or country.” ds 


From the Rev. John O. Chowes, D. D.—‘ 1 cannot resist the desire which I feel 
to thank you for the valuable service which you have rendered to the public by 
lacing this admirable work within the reach of all who have a desire to obtain 
nowledge. IT am not acquainted with any similar collection in the English lan- 
guage that can compare with it for purposes of instruction or amusement. | should 
rejoice to see that set of books in every house in our country. I cannot think of 
any method by which a father can more materially henefit his children than by 
surrounding them with good books ; and if these charming and attractive volumes 
can be placed in the hands of the young, they will have their tastes formed for good 
reading. I shall labor to see the Miscellany circulated among my friends, and shall 
lose ne ~pportunity to commend it every where.” 


“Trey contain an excellent selection of historical, scientific, and miscellaneous 
articles in popular style, from the best writers of the language. ‘The work is ele 


gantly printed and neatly illustrated, and is sold very cheap.?? — Independent Dem» 
cerat, Concord, N. HH. 


“Tris just the book to take up at the close of a busy day ; and especially will Et 
shed a new charm over autumn and winter in-door scenes.”— Christ. World, Boston. 


**'The information contained in this work is surprisingly great; and for the fire. 
side, and the young particularly, it cannot fail to prove a most valuable and enter- 
taining companion.’ —WVew York Evangelist. 


‘We are glad to see an American issue of this publication, and especially in so 
neat and convenienta form. It is an admirable compilation, distinguished by the 
— taste Which has been shown in all the publications of the Messrs, Chambers, 

t unites the useful and tne entertaining.” —.Mew York Commercial Advertiser 


“Tt 1s un admirable compilation, containing ‘Interesting memoirs and historicel 
eketches, which are usetul, instructive, and entertaining. Every head of a family — 
should supply himself with a copy for the benefit of his children.”? — Gorntig Tauren 

*The enterprising publishers deserve the thanks of every lover of the Leantiful- 
and true, for the cheap and tasteful style in which they have spread this truly val- 
uable work before the American people.” — People’s Advocate, Pa. 2 

“ It is filled with subjects of interest, intended for the instruction of the youthful 


mind, such as biography, history, anecdotes, natural philosophy, &¢ %— New 
Orleans Bee ; 


THE POPULAR 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


CONDENSED FROM THE LARGER WORK. 
By JOHN KITY£O, D. D., 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF PALESTINE,” “DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS,” ETO, 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Octavo. 812pp. With more than Three Hundred Illustrations. Price, cloth, $3,00. 


Te Porurar Brerrcat Crcropxp1a or Literature is designed to furnish a Drerton- 
any OF THE Bisve, embodying the products of the best and most recent researches it bib- 
lizal literature, in which the scholars of Europe and America have been engaged. The 
work, the result of immense labor and research, and enriched by the contributions of writers 
of distinguished eminence in the various departments of sacred literature, has been, by 
universal consent, pronounced the best work of its dlass extant, and the one best suited to 
the advanced knowledge of the present day in all the studies connected with theological 
science. : 

This work, condensed by the author from his larger work in two volumes, is not only in- 
tended for ministers and theological students, but is also particularly adapted to parents, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and the great body of the religious public. It has been the author’s 
aim to avoid imparting to the work any color of sectarian or denominational bias. On such 
points of difference among Christians, the /istorical mode of treatment has been adopted, 
and care has been taken to provide a fair account of the arguments which have seemed. 
most conclusive to the ablest advocates of the various opinions. The pictorial illustra- 
tiuns — amount ng to more than three hundred — are of the very highest order of the art. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


From Rev. J. J. Carruthers, D. D., Pastor of Second Parish Cong. Church, Portland, Me. 

By far the most valuable boon presented to the Christian public for many years. The 
condensation of the work, at little more than a third of the price, is, what it professes to 
be, a condensation, a reduction, not of ideas, but of words, without in the slightest degree 
ov scuring the meaning of the gifted authors. 


From Rev. Daniel Sharp, D. D., Pastor of Thira Baptist Church, Boston. 

A most valuable, as it was a much needed, publication. Every minister ought to have a 
copy of it on his study table. As a book of reference, shedding its collected light on almost 
all scriptural subjects, and furnishing a brief, but clear and compendious history of the most 
remarkable events and personages mentioned in the Bible, it cannot fail of being a great 
help. Every lover of God’s word, not to say every Sabbath-school teacher, and every theo- 
Icgical student, will find treasures of information in the above-named work. 


From Rev. Jocl Hawes, D. D., Pastor of First Congregational Church, Hartford, Ce 
A capital work, containing a vast amount of information on a great variety of subjects, 
in a very condensed, yet clear and interesting form. Every family and every Sabbath- schoo 
teacher, wishing to understand the Bible, should possess this work. 
. 


From Rev W. B. Sprague, D. D., Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, N. Y. 

[ regard it as the most important auxiliary to the study of the Scriptures, among the great 
mass of people, of which I have any knowledge. Every Sabbath-school teacher, and indeed 
every Christian, who is able to do so, ought to possess himself of the work ; and the fact 
that such a work is in existence, may well be regarded as one of the favorable signs of the 
times in regard to the progress of evangelical knowledge. 


From Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D., Pastor of Bowdoin St. ( Congregational) Church, Beston 

It is a most valuable book, suited to the wants of clergymen, and well adapted to aid 
Sabbath-school teachers in their responsible work. Every family that can afford it, would 
do well to possess themselves of so important and interesting a volume ; to which they 
might refer in elucidating the Scriptures, and rendering their study n~° only profitable but 
delightful 


. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


From Rev. E. N. Kirk, Pastor of Mount Vernon Congregational Church, ge _ 

The work is invaluable to the student of the Bible. We have no other in this depart 
ment to be compared with it, for condensing the results of modern researches or Oriental 
antiquities and topography, which are so valuable in explaining the language of the Bible. 


From Hon. Thomas S. Williams, Hartford, Ct. 


A mass of information, in a condensed form, highly important to those who regard the 
sacred volume ; and to Sabbath-school teachers it will prove a most valuable assistant. 


From Hon, Edward Everett, LL. D., Boston. 


I have kept it on my table, and have frequently referred to it; and it has been a gocd deal 
read by different members of my family. I unite with them in the opinion that itis a val- 
uable work, well adapted for the above-named ‘purpose. It appears to embody, in a popu- 
Jar forn,, the results of much research, and will promote, I doubt not, the intelligent read- 
ing of ts.2 Scriptures. 


From Hon. George N. Briggs, LL. D., Pittsfield, Mass. 


To all who read and study the Bible it will be found to be a work of surpxssing interest 
and utility. In families and in the hands of Sabbath-school teachers, its value and impor- 


tance can hardly be over-estimated. Its explanations of the habits, customs, and religions _ 


rites of the Hebrews and the surrounding nations, are clear and important; and the ight 
which it throws upon the biography, geography, and his of the Old and New Testa- 
ment develops in those inspired volumes new beauties, and inspires a higher admiration 


for that Book of books, and a profounder reverence for its Divine Author. I wish there. _ 


was a copy of it in every family in the land. 


From Jared Sparks, LL. D., President of Harvard College. 


I am gad to possess the work ; and I enclose three dollars, which I understand to be the 
price of it. 


From Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., New Brunswick, N. J. >a 


T regard it as a very valuable help to the student of the Bible. It brings to the aid of the 
ee community, in an instructive and condensed form, a rich treastre of historical and 
biblical literature, prepared and arranged by some of the best minds, and which could 
otherwise be gained only by a laborious and patient research, that very few have the lei- 
sure to give to the subject. No family would, I think, ever regret the purchase of a book so 
deserving of a household place. 


From Hon. John McLean, LL. D., of Ohio. 


Tt is only necessary to look through this volume to a preciate its value. There is no work 
[have seen which contains so much biblical knowle ge, alphabetically arranged under ap- 
propriate heads, in so condensed a form, and which is aad so cheap, Cader a leading 
word is to be found in this book, whether it relate to natural science or scriptural illus- 
tration, enough to satisfy every inquirer. Next to the Bible, this dictionary of it contains 
more interesting knowledge than any work of the same size, and itshould be found in every 
family, in our public schools as well as in all our academies and colleges. 


From Hon, Simon Greenleaf, LL. D. 


A Sook that will prove highly useful to all persons engaged in the study of the Bible, 
Bot oe its sacred truths to the young. I hope, therefore, that it will be widcly 
culated. 


From Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, EL. D., Boston, 

1 have examined with great pleasure your edition of Kitto’s Popular Cyclopmdia of Bibli- 
cal Literature. It seems to me a most convenient and valuable aid to the study of the 
Scriptures, and Iam glad that you have been able to publish it at so reasonable a price, 
Tt can hardly fail to commend itself to those who would teach, and to those who would 
learn, something more than the mere letter of the inspired volume, 
From Henry J. Ripley, D. D., Author of * Notes on the Scriptures,” and Professor in Newton 

Theological Institution. 

It would be invaluable to Sabbath-school teackers, and of great utility to preach T 
every where shows evidence of research, and is particular euisaccl ein, in hs details. 1 
employs a authorities, both less and more modern, as to questions of sacred 
criticism, of history and geography, and gives the reader the results of recent learned in- 
Vestigations, If the purpose of this book is gained, scriptural knowledge will be increased, 
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KI'TO?S CYCLOPAIDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA TURE. 


From Rev. Albert. Barnes, D. D., Author of * Notes on the Scriptures,” and Pastor of the. 
a First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

I feel greatly obliged to you for the volume of Kitto abridged. I have not had time to 
examine it as an abridgment. Iam free, however, to speak of the original, which I have 
had in use for several years, and which I regard as an exceedingly valuable work. In 
my own studies it has supersesled all other works of a similar nature, as I think it will 
wherever it is known. 


From Rev. Samuel M. Worcester, D. D., Pastor of the Tabernacle ( Cong.) Church, Salem. 
T have acopy of “the larger work,?? which [am disposed to think is really less valuable, 
and therefore less worthy to be recommended to almost any class of readers I shall not be 
surprised if your edition shall have a decided preference with those who desire to have as 
much wheat, with as little as possible both of chaff or tares : 


From John Dowling, D.D., Author of “ History of Romanism,” etc., and Pastor of ths 
Broadway Baptist Church, New York. 
It is just such a tvork as every minister, Sabbath-school teacher, and Christian father 31 
a family ought to have constantly at hand, side by side with his Bible, to answer a thou- 
sand questions which will constantly occur to all who desire to furnish their own minds for 
the work of instruction in the truths of God’s word. 


From Rev. W. T. Dwight, D. D., Pastor of Third Parish Cong. Church, Portland, Me. 
I regard it as far the most valuable work of the kind which has been published in this 
country. 


From Rev. Gardner Spring, D. D., Pastor of Brick Church Chapel, (Pres. Ch.) New York 

I am gratified to express the opinion, that for the variety, accuracy, and comprehensive- 
ness of its articles, it is a most valuable volume. The biblical student, while he may not 
dispense with other sources of information, will find in Kitto that which will save him no 
little time and labor. <4 


From Prof. George Bush, Author of ‘* Notes on the Scriptures,”? Wew York. 


‘An immense accumulation of materials, drawn from the most recent sources on the an- 
tiquities, languages, geography, natural history, &c., of the sacred volume, the substance 
of which is very skilfully condensed in the present volume, and amply illustrated by pic- 
torial designs. 


From R. E. Pattison, D. D., Prof. of Christian Theology in Newton Theological Institution. 


It is more valuabie, in my opinion, than any other work of the kind in reach of the 
American student of the Bible. While it is an aid to all, it seems to me indispensable te 
the minister. It meets the wants of the age in this department of knowledge. 


From Howard Malcom, D.D., Author of “ Bible Dictionary,” etc., and President of Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg, Pa. 

I regard Kitto’s Cyclopedia as vastly superior to any similar work. The author has evi- 
dently availed himself of the latest publications, whether critical, historical, geographical, 
scientific, or antiquarian ; and so selected, arranged, and expressed his topics, as to make 
his work perfectly available to the unlearned, while it is a most welcome aid to the scholar, 
Nc one who buys the book will regret his purchase. 


From Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Boston. 


Your “Epitome,” if epitome it may be called, is a decided improvement on the larger 
work, inasmuch as, without materially lessening its value as a source of information, it ig 
brought, by its diminished price, within the reach of the many who, in these days of 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes, are, or ought to be, diligent students of the word of God. 


From Prof. N. Porter, Yale College, New Haven, (oe 


J do not hesitate to express my belief that the Popular Cyclopedia is the best work of the 
kind in the language, and is particularly well sadapted to the wants of Sabbath-school 


teachers and all the readers of the Scriptures who wish to be acquainted with the results 


of the older and more recent investigation in respect to the history, antiqvities, and criti 
cis of the Sacred Scriptures. : 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPAIDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


From Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, Pastor of West Congregational ( Unitarian) Church, Boston. 


It is a most useful and valuable work, containing very important information on subjects 
of the highest interest, and well worthy of a wide circulation. 


From Rev. S. W. S. Dutton, Pastor of North Congregational Church, New Haven, Ct. 


Admirably adapted to the use of parents, teachers of the young, and of the communi 
generally. It is, in my judgment, altogether the best book for the purpose which has been 
published. - 


From Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D. D., Trinity (Episcopal) Church, New York. 


[ do not hesitate to recommend the work as being well adapted to the purpose for which 
it was compiled. P 


From Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., Pastor of Rowe Street Baptist Church, Boston. 


T have examined it with special and unalloyed satisfaction. It has the rare merit of beir gz 
all that it professes to be ; and very few, I am sure, who may consult it, will deny that, in 
richness and fulness of detail, it surpasses their expectation. Many ministers will find it 2 
valuable auxiliary ; but its chief excellence is, that it furnishes just the facilities which are 
reeded by the thousands in families and Sabbath schools, who are engaged in the im- 
pertant business of biblical education. It is in itself a library of reliable information. | 


From Rev. A. L. Stone, Pastor of Park Street Congregational Church, Boston. 

IT have found it a time-saving and labor-saving helper in investigating the significance 
of the sacred writings, which I could never consent again to be without. I hope, that not 
only clergymen and Sabbath-school teachers, but every person who would be at all a stu- 
dent of the Bible, may avail themselves of this judicious and timely contribution to popu- 
tarized sacred literature. . 


From Rev. Thomas Laurie, Pastor of Congregational Church, Roxbury. a 

I would heartily recommend it to all who wish a trustworthy compendium of biblical 
science, Not to compare it invidiously with other excellent Bible Dictionaries, there is one 
excellence of this work that must render it Superior to all others, and that is, that while 
others were got up,” this, if I may so express it, was “ reduced down.” We have the largest 
Popular Encyclopedia of strictly Biblical Literature that exists. Some of the abbre-via- 
tions also are decided improvements on the larger edition. Previous works of the kind 
have, to too great an extent, merely retailed the conjectures of past ages, and perpetuated 
their blunders in sacred geography’ No one who has not travelled in the East, a.d consult- 
ed them on the spot, has any idea of the mass of rubbish they contain. 


From Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pastor of Carmine Presbyterian Church, New Fork. 


I think it a work of very great value ; while it suits the close student, it is strictly 
“popular,” and adapted to readers of every degree of capacity and intelligence. Most 
carnestly do I desire that so rich a treasure may be in the possession of all who are inter- 
ested in the spe d of the Scriptures. The price at which you offer it is a trifle indeed, 
compared with what the purchaser obtains for it. 


From Rev, Horace Bushnell, D. D., Pastor of Third Congregational Church, Hartford, Ct, 


I am very glad to see issued from your press an abridgment, for popular use, of Kitto’s 


Cc aoe It cannot be less than a very important contribution to the popular literature 
of the Bible. 


From Rev. John S. Stone, D. D., Rector of Christ (Episcopal) Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I consider the work candid, learned, and well adapted to usefulness. < 


From Rev. Z. S. Barstow, D. D., Pastor of Congregational Church, Keene, N. H. 


Tt brings into a convenient form, in a single volume, what must be sought for in many 
volumes without it. And it is hereby recommended to parents, Sabbath-school teachers, 
and others, as doing a good service in aiding them in the study of the Scriptures, 


From Rev. A. Bond, D. D., Pastor af Second Congregational Church, Norwich, Ct. 


__ I rejoice to see the abridgment out in such beautiful style. As now offered, it furnishes, 
in convenient form, a most valuable au xiliary to the facilities provided to aid Sabbath 
school teachers and others in Prosecuting the study of the Scriptures. 


WAYLAND’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
SERMONS DELIVERED IN BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


By Francis WAyLanp, D. D. 
Second Edition. 12mo. Price $1.00. 


‘ts Few sermons contain so much carefully arranged thonght as these by 
Dr. Wayland. The thorough logician is apparent throughout the volune 
and there is a classic purity in the diction unsurpassed by any writer, an 
equalled by very few.’ — New York Commercial Advertiser. 


“‘ They are the careful production of a matured and powerful intellect, 
and were addressed to a thinking and well-informed audience, and ars 
especially adapted for the educated and thoughtful man.”—Chr. Alhance 


“No thinking man can open to any portion of it without finding his atten 
tion strongly arrested, and feeling inclined to yield his assent to those self 
¢viucing statements which appear on every page. As a writer, Dr. Way- 
tand is distinguished by simplicity, strength and comprehensiveness. Ha 
addresses himself directly to the intellect more than to the imagination, to 
the conscience more than to the passions. Yet, through the intellect and 
the conscience, he often reaches the depths of our emotive nature, and 
rouses it by words of power. We commend these sermons to all students 
of moral and religions truth, to all lovers of sound thought conveyed ir 
elegant diction.” — Watchman g Reflector. 

“ The discourses contained in this handsome volume are characterized b 
all that richness of thought and elegance of language for which their tat 
ented author is celebrated. The whole volume is well worthy of the pem 
of the distinguished scholar and divine from whom it emanates.-— 
Dr. Baird’s Christian Union. 


SACRED RHETORIC: 


Or, Composition and Delivery of Sermons. 
By Henry J. Rre.ey, Prof. in Newton Theological Instituticn. 


Including Waxxz’s Hints on Extemporanrous PREACHING 
12mo. Price 75 Cents. 


“An admirably prepared work, clear and succinct in its positions and 
recommendations, soundly based on good authority, and well supported by 
a variety of reading and illustrations. It is well adapted for a healthy dis- 
cipline of the faculty, and there are few preachers who might not with profit 
revise their practice by its pages. It is worthy, too, of being a companion 
to Whately, in the general study of Rhetoric.’ — N. Y. Literary World. 

“Prof. Ripley possesses the highest qualifications for a wok of this 
kind. His position has given him great experience in the peculiar wants 
of theological students.” — Providence Journal. 

TIis canons on selecting texts, stating the proposition, collecting and 
arranging materials, style, delivery, etc., are Just and well stated» Kvery 
theological student to whom this volume Is accessible, will be likely to 
procure it. — Christian Mirror, Portland. 


This work belongs among the substantials of our literature. It is man 
ifestly the fruit of mature thought and large’ observation ; it is pervaded 
by a manly tone, and abounds in judicious counsels; it is compactly writ 
ten and admirably arranged, both for study and reference. It will become 
a text book for theological students, we have no doubt; —- that it deserves 
to be read by ali ministers who can avail themselves of it, and especially 
by all young ministers, is to us as clear. — NY. Recorder. 


REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY: 
OR TRUE LIBERTY; ‘ 
As Exhibited in the Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the Great Redeemer 
By E. L. Macoown. 
mo. Price $1.25. 


“Tt is adapted to the spirit of the times. It meets and answers the great 
inquiry of the present day. It describes clearly the corruptions of past 
times, the imperfections of the present, and the changes that must be 
effected in the forms and spirit of religion, and through religion upon the 
State, to secure to us better and brighter prospects for the future. Tks 
author is not afraid to expose and condemn the errors and corruptions, — 
either of the.Church or State.””— Christian Watchman. 


Mr. M. has at his command a rich store of learning, from which he skil 
fally draws abundant evidence for the support of the positions he assumes.” 
Boston Recorder. 


“It is a very readable, and we think will prove a useful book. The ar 
gnment is clear and well sustained, and the style bold and direct. The 
tone and spirit of the entire work are that of an independent thinker, and 
of a man whose sympathies are with the many and not with the few, with 
no privileged class, but with the human race. We commend this book te 
all lovers of true liberty and of a pure Christianity.” — Providence Journal, 


“ Mr. Magoon is known as one of the most glowing and impressive orators 
among the Baptist Clergy. He thinks boldly and speaks frankly, and 
with a variety and freshness of illustration that never fail to command 
attention.” — New York Tribune. : 

“He considers Christianity in all its parts as essentially republican. He 
has maintained his position with great tact. He abounds in illustrations 
which are often exceedingly beautiful and forcible. All the peculiarities 
of his style appear in this new work, which will generally be regarded as 
the best that he has produced. It is a clear, striking, attractive, presenta 
tion of his views and the reasons for them. It will excite attention, both 
from the subject itself and from the manner in which it is handled.” 
Philadelphia Chronicle. . 

“This book is one which the masses will read with avidity, and its pe 


rusal, we think, will fire up the zeal of some Christian Scholars.”’ — Baptist _ 
Memorial. 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE: 


Or, Illustrations of Practical Godliness drawn from the Book of Wisdom 
BY E. L. MAGOON. 
12mo, Price 90 cents, 


“He is quaint, sententious,—he has indeed the three great qualities, * pith, 
oint and pathos,’—and always enforces high and noble sentiments.” — 
New York Recorder. 


“Tt is a popular manual of great practical utility.” — Ch. Chronicle Phila. 

The subjects are so selected as to embrace nearly all the practical duties 
of life. The work, in consequence of this peculiar character, will be feund 
axtensively useful.”” —Rochester Democrat. 

“The work abounds with original and pithy matter, avell adapted to en- 
gage the attention and to reform the life. We hope these discourses will be 
axtensiyely read.’’ —Morning Star, Dover. 


* Tu is an excellent book for young people, and especially for young men, 
amidst the temptations of business and pleasure,’’ — Albany Express. : 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS; 
NSCOURSES ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTED 


BY WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
12mo., Cloth. Price 85 Cents 


From H. J. Ripley, D. D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties, 
Newton Theol. Inst. 


« Dr. Williams’s Discourses delineate, with accuracy and just proportions, the Chris: 
tian graces and duties. Strong conceptions, suggested by earnest conviction, arrest 
the reader’s attention in this volume, no less than the authors characteristic beauty 
of thought and language. Historical and other illustrations of sentiments are apt and 
abundant ; every page almost betraying the wide comprehension of knowledge which 

istinguishes the author. These Discourses cannot fail to make the heart better, while 
thoy inform the understanding and gratify a cultivated taste. They will, of course, 
bo sought for, and will promote their author’s usefulness and reputation.” 


OPINION OF THE PRESS. 


*¢ This book is a rare phenomenon in these days. It is a rich exposition of Scripture, 
with a fund of practical, religious wisdom, conveyed in a style so strong and so 
massive, as to remind one of the English writers of two centuries ago; and yet it 
abounds in fresh illustrations drawn from every —even the latest opened — field of 
science and of literature.” — Methodist Quarterly. 

“ The author, although one of the most studious and erudite men of the day, is by 
no means a mere isolated scholar. His vision is not confined by the walls of his 
library. Watching the progress of affairs from the quiet ‘ loop-holes of his retreat," he 
subjects the pictured phantasmagoria before hii to a vigorous and searching criticism, 
His yower of apt and forcible illustration is almost without a parallel among recent 
wriers. The mute page springs into life beneath the magic of his radiant imagination. 
But this is never at the expense of solidity of thought or strength of argument. It is 
seldom indeed that a mind of so much poetical invention yields such a willing homage 
to the logical element. He employs his brilliant fancies for the elucidation and orra- 
ment of truth, but never for its discovery.”? — Harpers’ Monthly Miscellany. 

‘A series of truly eloquent discourses, constituting a noble testimony on behalf of 
Christianity as the only source and measure of true ‘progress.’ With warm and 
glowing language, Dr. Williams exhibits and enforces this truth, every page radiant 
with ‘thoughts that burn,’ and leave their indelible impression upon the candid and 
intelligent mind.’?— NV. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

“The strength and compactness of argumentation, the correctness and beauty uf 
style, and the importance of the animating idea of the discourses, are worthy of the 
high reputation of Dr. Williams, and place them among the most finished homiletic 
productions of the day. We could wish their judicious thoughts and animated periods 
might secure the study of every Christian.””—M™M. Y. Evangelist. 

« This volume contains nine lectures, delivered to the people of his charge, by one 
of the most eminent clergymen of this country.” — Providence Journal, 

« Dr, Williams is certainly one of the most intellectual writers we know.” — MM. ¥ 
State Register. : 

«“ This work is from the pen of one of the brightest lights of the American pulpit 
We scarcely know of any living writer who has a finer command of powerful thought 
and glowing, impressive language, than he. The present volume will advance, if 
possible, the reputation which his previous works have acquired for him.”? — Albany 
Evening Atlas. 2 : 

«Dr. Williams has no superior among American divines, in profound and exact 
Searning, and brilliancy of style. He seems familiar with the literature of the world, 
and lays his vast resources under contribution to illustrate and adorn every theme which 

- he investigates. This volume is destined to become widely popular, and to circulate 
more largely than any of the author’s previous productions. We wish the volume 
could be placed in every religious family in the country, to elevate the standard of 
Christian attainment, and enlarge the conceptions of the inherent power of Christian 
ity to mould national character.*? —Phila. Chr. Chronicle. ih. Les 

“‘ V7e anticipated much pleasure and profit from this work, but our anticipations . 
have been more than realized. We venture to predict that this work will take its 

lace at once among the classics of American literature.” — WV. Y. Recorder. : 

« These sermons are certainly able and eloquent productions ; a valuabje contri- 
bution to those efforts which are making, in various directions, to prevent the self- 
sufficiency of the nineteenth century from forgetting its allegiance to God and his 
Christ, and to wake up the true church to the duty, even as it has the power, te 
extend over the world its spiritual government,” —N. Y. Chr. Inquirer. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DECISION OF CHARACTER,” ‘‘ ESSAYS,” &C. 
BY J. E. RYLAND. ene 


With Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Companion, by JoHN 
SHEPARD, author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Devotion,” etc. 2 Vols. in one. 
Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, $1,265. 


“Tn simplicity of language, in mzjesty pf conception, in the eloquence ef that 
conciseness which conveys in a short sentence more meaning than the mind aarer 
at, once admit, — his writings are unmatched.’ — Worth British Review. 


‘Tt is with no ordinary expectations and gratification and delight that we hava 
taken up the Biography and Correspondence of the author of the ‘ Essays on De- 
tision of Character,’ etc. ‘'he memoir of such a man as John Foster, must, of neces: 
aity, possess very peculiar attractions. It is certainly natural, and, we think not un- 

riiseworthy, to wish to become more nearly acquainted with a man whose writings 

ave been perused with admiration wherever the English language is spoken or un 
defstood ; whose cali, transparent and impressive thoughts have, in their acquaint- 
ance and contact, cut out new channels of thought in ten thousand other minds 
whose dignified and sober views of life, religion, and immortality are adapted to shed 
so hallowed a spirit over all who become familiar with them ; and whose style and 
vocabulary, showing him a perfect master of our mother tongue, taken in connec- 
tion with his other noble characteristics as an author, well entitle him to the 
quaint description of his contemporary — Robert Hall, ‘a great, luinbering wagon, 
loaded-with gold.’ These volumes happily introduce us to such a view of his life 
and labors as it is most satisfactory for us to obtain. Mr. Ryland, the editor of the 
memozials, is already favorably known on both sides of the water by his literary 
offerings ; and in the compilation of these volumes he has exercised a discrimi- 
nating judgment, a blameless taste, and sound discretion. 

* We are glad to find ourselves in possession of so much additional matter from 
the well-nigh inspired pen of this great master in English composition.?? — Chris- 
tian Review, 

‘“« A book rich in every way —in good sense, vivacity, suggestiveness, liberality, 
and piety.” — Mirror. 

“'The letters which principally compose this volume, bear strongly the impress 
of his own original mind, and are often characterized by a depth and power of 
rae rarely met with even in professedly elaborate disquisitions.”* —Albany 
Argus. 

“This work, from the character of its subject, must constitute the choice book 
of the season, in the department of correspondence and biography. Disseminat- 
ing trains of thought into which the mind of Foster has led us, who has not desired 
to know more of the man, of his interior and domestic life ; of the experience and 
strugglings of one to whom there had been given so profound an intuition ; so deep 
an insight into the mysteries of truth? We all wish to know what he was as a 
friend, a husband, a father, and as a practical exponent of what is enshrined in the 
immortal productions of his pen, All who appreciate the subject of which these 
volumes treat will rejoice in the opportunity of adding this treasure to their libra- 
risa? — Christian Reflector. 


‘John Foster was one of the strongest writers of his age.”? — Christian Register 


“This collection of letters will sustain and perhaps raise the reputation of John 
Foster. We see in it every where the strong common sense, vigor of conception, 
acuteness in distinguishing the real from the ostensible motives of human action, 
and the remarkable insight into character, which mark all his other works. He wat 
the anatomist rather than the physidlogist of the human soul. He was a metaph 
Bician also, but one who delighted rather to develop truth in the concrete than in 
the abstract, His skill in the morbid anatomy of the human soul was unsurpassed. 
He winds himself into all the sinuosities of character, and brings to light weak- 
hess and meanness that make us ashamed of ovr race while we read. We start 
at seeing our own secret, sinful thoughts laid bare with unmerciful distinctness, 
and all their deformities increased tenfold by the terrible exactness of delineation, 
Their hideous outlines are daguerreotyped before us; and such is the power of the 
picture, that we cannot look away from it if we would.?? — Christian Watchman. 


Gouxtp & Lincoun, PuBLisHERS, Boston. 


** . 


a Whyeks on Missions 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 3 A Collection of Discourees 
on Christian Missions, by American Authors. Edited by Baron 
Stow, D.D. Second Thousand. Price 85 cents. 


“If we desired to put into the hands of a foreigner a fair exhibition of the capacity and 
‘epirit of the American church, we would give him this volume. You have here thrown 
together a few discourses, preached from time to time, by different individuals, of different 
denominations, as circumstances have demanded them; and you see the stature and feel 
the pulse of the American Church in these discourses with a certainty not to be mistaken, 

“ You see the high talent of the American church. We venture the assertion, that no 
nation in the world has such an amount of forceful, available talent in its pulpit. The 
energy, directness, scope, and intellectual spirit of the American church is wonderful. In 
this book, the discourses by Dr. Beecher, Pres. Wayland, and the Rev. Dr. Stone of the 
Episcopal church, are among the very highest exhibitions of logical correctness, and burn- 
ing. popular fervor. This volume will have a wide cireulation.”"—The New Englander. 

« This work contains fifteen sermons on Missions, by Rev. Drs. Wayland, Griffin, Ander 
gov, Williams, Beecher, Miller, Fuller, Beman, Stone, Mason, and by Rev. Messrs. Kirk, 
Stow, and Ide. Itis a rich treasure, which ought to be in the possession of every American 
Christian.”— Carolina Baptist. 


THE GREAT COMMISSION $ Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey -the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. By 
Jounx Harris, D.D. With an Introductory Essay, by W. R. WILLIAMS, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. Price $1.00. ° 


“fis plan is original and comprehensive. In filling it up the author has interwoven 
facts with rick and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes 
almost resistless in their appeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished 
for its arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that per- 
vades it.”—TZ'he Dayspring. “3 

“ This work comes forth in circumstances which give and promise extraordinary interest 
and value. Its general circulation will do much good.” — New York Evangelist. 


«Tn this volume we haye a work of great excellence, rich in thought and illustration of a 
subject to which the attention of thousands has been called by the word and providence of 
God.” — Philadelphia Observer. 


“ The merits of the book entitle it to more than wa of money. It constitutes a most 
powerful appeal on the subject of Missions.” — Yew York Baptist Advecate. . 


“Tts style is remarkably chaste and elegant. Its sentiments richly and fervently evan- 
gelized, its argumentation conclusive. Preachers especially should read it; they will re- 
new their strength over its noble pages.” — Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


“« To recommend this work to the friends of missions of all denominations would be but 
faint praise; the author deserves and will undoubtedly receive the credit of having applied 
a new lever to that great moral machine which, by the blessing of God, is destined to 
evangelize the world.” — Christian Secretary, Hartford. 


“We hope that the volume will be attentively and prayerfully read by the whole 
church, which are clothed with the “Great Commission” to evangelize the world, and 
that they will be moved to an immediate discharge of its high and momentous obligations. 

NV. E. Puritan, Boston. 


THE KAREN APOSTLE? Or, Memoir of Ko Tuan-Byv, the first 
Karen convert, with notices concerning his Nation. With maps ane 
lates. By the Rev. Francis Mason, ‘Missionary. American Edition. 
dited by Prof. H. J. Rieter, of Newton Theol. Institution. Fifth Thou- 
sand, Price 25 cents. 


*,* This is a work of thrilling interest, containing the history of a remarkable man, and 
giving, also, much information respecting the Karen Mission, heretofore unknown in this 
euuntry. It must be sought for, and read with avidity by those interested in this most im 
teresting mission. It gives an account, which must be uttractive, from its novelty, of a 
peopls that have been but little known and visited by missionaries, till within a few years: 
The baptism of Ko Thah-Byu, in 1828, was the beginning of the mission, and at the .nd of 
these twelve years, twelve hundred and seventy Karens are officially reported a3 member 
of the churehes, in good standing. The mission has been carried on pre-eminently by the 
Karens themselves, and there is no doubt, from much touching evidence contained in this 
volume, that they are a people peculiarly susceptible to religious impressions. The account 
of Mr, Masen niust be ‘ntcresting to every one, 
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Memoirs of Distingnishes Missionaries. 


MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Missionary to Burmah. By Rev 
JAMES LD. KNowLEs. 12imo. Edition, price 85 cents. 18mo., price 58 cts. 


“We are particularly gratified to perceive a new edition of the Memoirs of Mrs. Judson 
She was an honor to our country — one of the most noble-spirited of hersex. It ree 
therefore, be surprising, that so many editions, and so many thousand copies of her life a 
adventures have been sold. ‘he name —the long career of suffering — the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the retired country-girl, have spread over the whole world; and the heroism of her 
apostleship and almost martyrdom, stands out a living and heavenly beacon-fire, amid the 
dark midnight of ages, and human history and exploits. She was the first woman who 
resolved to become a missionary to heathen countries.”"—American Traveller. 


“ This is one of the most interesting pieces of female iy hy which has ever come un- 
der our notice. No quotation, which our limits allow, would do justice to the facts, ané we 
toust, therefore, refer our readers to the volume itself. It ought to be immediately added to 
every family library.”"—London Miscellany. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, Late Missionary to 
Burmah, containing much intelligence relative to the Burman Mission. 
By Rev. ALonzo Kine. A new Edition. With an Introductory Essay, 

Ey a distinguished Clergyman. Embellished with a Likeness; & 


d 


beantiful Vignette, representing the baptismal scene just before his 
death ; and a drawing of his tomb, taken by Rev. H. Matcom, D.D 
Price 75 cents. : 


“ One of the brightest luminaries of Burmah is extinguished,—dear brother Boardman 
is gone to his eternal rest. He fell gloriously at the head of his troops — in the arms of yie- 
tory, — thirty-eight wild Karens having been brought into the camp of king Jesus since the 
beginning of the year, besides the thirty-two that were rape eb in during the two preceding 
years. Disabled by wounds, he was obliged, through the whole of the last expedition, to be 
carried on a litter; but his presence was a host, and the Moly Spirit accompanied his 
dying whispers with almighty influence.” Rey. Dr. Jupson.. 


“No one can read the Memoir of Boardman, without fecling that the religion of Christ is 
suited to purify the affections, exalt the purposes, and give energy to the character. Mr. 
Boardman was a man of rare excellence, and his biographer, by a just exhibition of that 
excellence, has rendered an important service, not only to the cause of Christian missions, 
but to the interests of personal godliness.” Baron Stow. 


MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRIETTA SHUCK, The First American 
ae age Missionary to China. By Rey. J. B. Jerer. Fourth thousand. 
rice 50 cents. 


“We have seldom taken into our hands a more beantiful book than this, and we have 
no small pleasure in knowing the degree of perfection attained in this coun in the arts 
of pasung and bovk-binding, as seen in its appearance. The style cf the author is sedate 
and perspicuous, such as we might expect from his known piety and learning, his attach- 
ment to missions, and the amiable lady whose memory he embalms. The book will be ex- 
tensively read and eminently useful, and thus the ends sought by the author will be hap- 
pily secured. We think we are not mistaken in this opinion; for those who taste the 
effect of early education upon the expansion of regenerated convictions of duty and happi- 
ness, who are charmed with youthful, heroie self-consecration upon the altar of God, for the 
weltare of man, and who are interested in those struggles of mind which lead men to shut 
their eyes and ears to the importunate pleadings of filial affection — those who are interested 
in China, that large Spentng field for the glorious conquests of divine truth, who are inten 
ested in the government and habits, social and business-like, of the people of this empire — 
all such will be interested in this Memoir. To them and to the friends. th generally, 
the book is commended, as worthy of an attentive perusal."—The Family Fisiter, Boston. 


MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM G. CROCKER, Late Missionary in 


West Africa, among the: Bassas, Including a History of the Mission.  B 
R. B. Mepsery. Price 624 cents. . od ei z 


“This interesting work will be found to contain much valuable information in relation to 
tha present state and prospects of Africa, and the success of Missions in that interestin 
seantry, which has just taken astand among the nations of the earth, and, it is to be hopes 
minty successfully wield its new powers for the ultimate good of the whole continent, ‘Lhe 
present work is commended to the attention of every lover of the liberties of man. : 

“ Our acquaintance with the excellent brother, who is the subject of this Memoir, will be 
long and fondly cherished, This volume, prepared by a lady, of true taste and talent, and 
ef a kindred spirit, while it is but a just tribute to his worth, will, we doubt not, furnish 
lessons of humble and practical piety, and will give such facts relative to the mission to 
which he devoted his life, as to render it worthy a distinguished place among the religioue 
and missionary biography which has so much enriched the family of God."— Ch. Watchman 


HISTORY, OF 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS, 
IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE, AND NORTH AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM GAMMELL, M. A. 3 
With Seven Maps. 12mo. Price Seventy-five Cents. 
SIXTH THOUSAND. 


The publishers have been favored with the following highly commendatory letters 
from those who are the best judges of the accuracy of the work, namely, the mis- 
zionaries themselves, who have been long in the field, and are presumed to be better 
arqiainted with the subject than other individuals. 

Their unequivocal testimony to the fidelity of the work must be gratifying to 
every well-wisher of the cause, and commend it to the attention of all interested in 
this subject. : 

ince the return of Messrs. Osgood and Vinton, they have been serving the inter- 
ects of the Board in various parts of the country, and have also in connection with 
ieir agency taken much interest in the circulation of the History, deeming it an 
sfficient instrument in promoting their benevolent designs. 


From Rev. J. H. Vinton, of the Maulmain and Karen Mission. 


Tam so much interested in the circulation of Prof. Gammell’s History of Missions, 
that I am resolved to give away every jifth copy. I cannot afford to make any 
srofit ip the sale of such a work. Itis, asa whole, the most reliable History of 
he missions I have ever read, and could it be put in the hands ef every man in the 
denomination, able to pay for it, you might then almost dispense with al! other agen- 
cies, except the Magazine and Macedonian, which would still be needed, as a con- 
tinuation of the History so weii begun. 


From Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, of the Burman Mission. 


Accompanying is an order for one hundred and fifty copies of Prof. Gammell’s 
History of American Baptist Missions. I read this History with great interest 
immediately after its publication, and having been for more than twelve years con- 
nected with the Mission in Burmah, am happy to be able to bear decided testimony 
to its authenticity, so far as my observation extends. I am also highly gratified 
with its adaptation to the wants of the denomination in this department of litera- 
ture. We have long needed just such a work —a work not only intrinsically val- 
table as a History, but written in a style sufficiently attractive to insure its being 
read, not only by pastors, but by the members of our Church and friends of Mis- 
sions, young and old. I am happy to be able to say, that within the circle of my 
acquaintance, the History meets with general favor, and I sincerely hope that its 
circulation may be greatly extended. T have already disposed of nearly four hun 
dred and fifty copies, and shall continue’to interest myself in its circulation. 


Trom Rev. E. Kincaid. 


As I have labored more or less at all the stations in Burmah, not only at Ranga n 
end Ava, but also in the Tenasserim and Arracan provinces, I could not but ad- 
mire the singular accuracy with which all the leading facts of these Missions 
are detailed in Prof. Gammell’s History of American Baptist Missions. I have not 
found a single error of any importance. I hope our religiovs papers will not fail 
to let this work be I nown among the churches. It furnishes the information se 


much needed. 
From the Rev. J. Wade, of the Burman Mission. 


So far as I have examined Gammell’s History, I cun most cordialy recommend 
it to the public as being a very truthful and well written work. 

Ayailing myself of occasional opportunities to peruse it, T selected those chaptera 
whic) treat of the Missions with which I am personally acquainted, and was delight- 
ed to find nothing on which the reader might not rely as being substantially correct, 
I consider it an excellent work. 


A liberal discount made by the dozen or hundred copies o those who engage 
in its cirelation. 


He Works of John Harris, DD, 


THE PRE=ADAMITE EARTH: Contributions to Theological Science. 
Price 85 cents. 


“Tt is a book fer thinking men. It opens new trains of thought to the gine 


him in a new position to survey the wonders of God's works; and compels Natu 
ence to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine Truth.” — Phila. Ch. Observe. 


MAN PRIMEVAL Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the 
Human Being. A Contribution to Theological Science. With a finely 
engraved portrait of the author; 12mg. cloth, price $1.25. 


*,* This is the second volume of a series of works on Theological Science. The first was 
received with much favor—the present is a continuation of the principles which were 
seen holding their way through the successive kingdoms of primeval nature, and are here 
resumed and exhibited in their next higher application to individual man. 

“ His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive laws of the Divine Manifesta- _ 
tion, have yielded us inexpressible delight.” — London Eclectic Review. 


FHE GREAT COMMISSION $ Or, the Christian Church constituted 
and charged to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. With 
an Introductory Essay, by W. R. Wint1ams, D.D. Price $1.00 


“ Of the several productions of Dr. Harris, — all of them of great value, — that now before 
us is destined, probably, to exert the most powerful influence in forming the religious and 
missionary character of the coming generations. But the vast fund of argument and in- 
struction comprised in these pages will excite the admiration and inspire the gratitude 
of thousands in our own land as well asin Europe. Every clergyman and pious and re- 
flecting layman ought to possess the volume, and make it familiar by repeated perusal.” 

: Boston Recorder, 

“ His plan is original and comprehensive. In fillingit up, the author has interwoven facts 
with dak and glowing illustrations, and with trains of thought that are sometimes alm 
resistless in theirappeals to the conscience. The work is not more distinguished for 
arguments and its genius, than for the spirit of deep and fervent piety that pervades it!” 

The Day-Spring. 
THE GREAT TEACHERS Or, Characteristics of our Lord’s Ministry. 
With an Introductory Essay, by H. Humpurey, D.D. Tenth thousand. 
Price 85 cents. ; 

“The book itself must have cost much meditation, much communion on the bosom of 
Jesus, and much prayer. Its style is, like the country which gave it birth, beautiful, varied, 
finished, and everywhere delightful. But the style of this work is its smallest excellence, 
It will be read: it ought to be read. It will find its way to many parlors, and add to the 
comforts of many a happy fireside, The reader will rise from each chapter, not able, per- 
haps, to carry with him revo | ripconay | remarks or apparent paradoxes, but he will have a 
sweet impression made upon his soul, like that which soft and touching music makes when 
every thing about it is appropriate. The writer pours forth a clear and beautiful light, like 
that of the evening light-house, when it sheds its rays upon the sleeping waters, and 
covers them with a surface of gold. We can have no sympathy with a heart which yields 
not to impressions delicate and holy, which the perusal of this work will naturally make,” 


% Hampshire tte. 
MISCELLANIES § Consisting principally of Sermons and Essays. With 
an Introductory Essay and Notes, by J. Betcnrr, D.D. Price 75 cents. 

“ Some of these essays are among the finest in the language; and the warmth and energy 


of religisus feeling manifested in several of them, will render them uliarly the treas- 
wre of the closet and the Christian fireside.”—Bangor Gazette. ni 4 


MAMMON § Or, Covetousness, the Sin of the Christian Church. A Prizs 
Essay. Price 45 cents. Twentieth thousand. 


*,* This masterly work has already engaged the attention of churches and individuela, 
and reveives the highest commendations. 


ZEBULON § Or the Moral Claims of Seamen stated and enforced. Ediled 
by Rev. W. M. Rogers and D. M. Lorp. Price 25 cents. 


*,* A well written and spirit-stirring appeal to Christians in favor of this nrmeroua, use 
ful, and long neglected class, 


THE ACTIVE CHRISTIAN $ Containing the “ Witnessing Church,’ 
“ Christian Excellence,” and “Means of Usefulness,” three popular pro 
ductions of this talented author Price 31 cents. 
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